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ok LOSS TO THE LUMBER TRADE. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
qrave 


ing in of his lot was fully characteristic of the man. 

Soon after becoming a manufacturer of yellow pine 
he began to attend association meetings, and he frankly 
and tersely gave his views when opportunity offered. 
He served on important commitfees and was one of the 
most active and tireless workers. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 





Like one that wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The likeness of Newell Harvey Clapp, 
jr., was printed on this page January 29 
in commemoration of his election as vice 
president of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association; it is reproduced in 
memorial. His passing brought sorrow, 
not transient but lasting and sincere, to 
the hearts of the many who knew him, 
and it must impart a feeling of deep 
regret to the thousands who read this 
account of the death of one who early in 
life had accomplished much for himself, 
who had worked for others, had labored 
for the industry with which he was iden- 
tified, and whose achievements gave 
promise of even greater accomplishments 
in a future filled with rich promise. 

Newell Harvey Clapp was born at Hud- 
son, Wis., March 15, 1878. He died April 
1 at Little Rock, Ark. He had been 
carried there on a special train from 
Warren to St. Vincent’s infirmary to 
undergo an operation for appendicitis, but 
too late for a successful result. 

A little over nine years ago Mr. Clapp 
went to Warren, Ark., to take charge of 
the affairs of the Southern-Lumber Com- 
pany. iis administration was eminently 
Successful. The success of his life is not 
measured by the profits of this company; 
rather, by the grief of the surviving 
members of a once happy family circle, 
by the sincere expressions of sorrow and 





Tegret for his passing, by the esteem in 
Which le was held by his fellow workers 
and business associates, and by the very 


untimely loss to the whole yellow pine in- 


dustry of the inestimably valuable asso 

ciation of this capable and energetic man. 

_ Perhaps no better insight ean be given 

into the life of this man than briefly to 

show tle wholesouled manner with which 

he identified himself with southern af- 

fairs. ‘le assumed charge of the South- 

tn limber Company at Warren, Ark., 

the year he was married. Warren was 
, 40 important lumber manufacturing 

enter. having a number of saw mills 

and eral other woodworking estab- 

lishmenis. Mr, Clapp took his bride to 

Warren, built a beautiful home, and set- 

tled down to work. The affairs of the company over 
“tg he presided prospered, but he did not content 

imself 


merely to serve as a dividend-maker for the 
Stockholders. 


: Early in his career he took an interest 
and e 


; hibited pride in civic affairs. He was proud of 
W atren and that city today bears few earmarks of the 
typical sawmill town of the South. Collaborating with 
other progressive men of Warren, he labored for it as 
* patriot labors for the upbuilding of his country. Its 
interests were his interests and this wholesouled cast- 
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NEWELL HARVEY CLAPP, JR., OF WARREN, ARK. ; 
. Sorn March 15, 1878; died April 1, 1910. 


held in New Orleans in January, he was urged to serve 
as first vice president of the, organization, an office 
ordinarily the next step to the position of president of 
the greatest organization of lumber manufacturing 
interests in the country. 

His influence and his counsel will live in the hearts 
and minds of those with whom he was associated. He 
has robbed death of its sting, the grave of its victory, 
for forgetfulness is the only oblivion. 

Mr. Clapp won his lumber spurs legitimately. He 





was not a favored or pampered son. He began his 
lumber education by piling slashings and working in 
logging camps under the supervision of Rudolph Weyer 
haeuser, general manager of the Northern Lumber 
Company, of Cloquet, Minn. He was a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and other state institu 
tions of learning. A short time prior to assuming 
charge of the affairs of the Southern 
Lumber Company at Warren, in 1901, he 
wedded Miss L, E. Shandrew. Mr. Clapp 
had reason to be proud of his record 
One of his dominant traits as a lumber 
manufacturer was his preference for 
quality rather than quantity. 

Mr. Clapp attended a meeting of the 
vellow pine manufacturers at Memphis 
three weeks ago, returning to Warren 
Thursday night, March 24. He made 
light of an indisposition then felt, but 
Friday a physician was summoned, who 
at first thought there was no serious 
By Friday night symptoms de- 
veloped rapidly and a special train was 
chartered and Mr. Clapp was rushed to 
St. Vincent’s infirmary at Little Rock, 
Ark., where an operation was performed 
Saturday, March 26. The telegram re 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Fri- 
day morning, April 1, stated that Mr. 


trouble. 


Clapp’s condition had been very critical 
for several days, and that his wife and 
son, mother and father, and near rela 
tives were at his bedside. Late that 
afternoon came the report of his passing. 

Those at his bedside were his wife and 
son Charles; his father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. N. H. Clapp, of St. Paul; his 
brothers, Gus Clapp, of Oklahoma City, 
and Arthur Clapp, of Warren, Ark., and 
Mrs. M. P. Shandrew, his wife’s mother. 
Among his close friends in attendance 
were ©. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company; O. O. Axley and J. L. 
Clegg, of the Southern Lumber Company, 
of Warren, Ark. 

Saturday the funeral party left Little 
Rock for St. Paul, where interment took 
place, the funeral being held Monday 
afternoon. A memorial meeting was held 
at the church in Warren, Ark., Sunday, 
April 3. All the business houses of War- 
ren were closed Monday to attend a me- 
morial mass meeting, particulars of which 
are published on pages 54 and 55 of this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN. 

The lumber trade of the South has con- 
tributed its thousands to the list of those 
who have ranked highest in southern in- 
dustry; it continues and will continue to 
produce men of unusual ability and not 
ably high character. It has not, nor will 
it, produce any who'in personal character, 
in accomplishment in the wofully short 
time alloted him, in brilliancy of promise, shall rank 
higher than Newell Henry Clapp. The safest reliance 
for estimates of a man’s real character is within the 
ken of those most intimately associated with him. 
From such will come the true characterization of this 
man. Those who knew him but indifferently well were 
his friends intuitively; those few who were his inti- 
mates loved him unalterably. They and the lumber 
trade generally will hold his memory in highest esteem. 
(Continued on Pages 54 and 55.) 
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We have on hand a good supply of 


“THE EVERLASTING KIND’ Birch Flooring 


In 114 and 2!4" Face Clear. 
BEECH FLOORING We own 7 acres of virgin timber which includes 


AND CAN SHIP PROMPTLY the famous White Rock Maple and beautiful Wisconsin 
Birch, and carefully select the stock for our flooring. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


There seems to be a widely diffused, deep seated deter- 
mination upon the part of newspapers and other ‘‘mold- 
ers of public opinion’’ to find fault with the Payne- 
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ch 214,5 Aldrich tariff and with the President for defending it. 
Represented by EDGAR H. DEFEBAUGH. Without question the pretense that this feeling reflects 
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him without question or doubt. 
ACT OF MARCH C, 1879. 


Can the same be said of all of his assailants? Why are 
the tariff and his defense of it thus objects of such 
uncompromising bitterness? Why should the prosperity 
of the country be menaced and rendered insecure by con- 
tinued tariff agitation at a time when everybody knows 
it ought for the sake of stability and tranquillity to be 
kept out of sight? The answer to this question is not in 
the newspapers and the masses must find it elsewhere— 
in their own hearts, by sober, mature and discriminative 
conclusions. 


ON THE LOOKOUT FOR BUSINESS. 


The retail lumber dealer before this should have 
taken stock of his needs for the coming summer and 
the present spring, but in taking stock he should not 
stop with a consideration of his own requirements. 
The successful retailer is the one who knows how to 
take stock of the probable needs of his trade, for on 
that alone can he estimate his own requirements. 

It will be well for the retail lumber dealer to look 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554 


State of Illinoss, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 
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' about him and find where a new building is desirable 
1 Teomaon — en Toor or likely to be built; then let him adopt the method 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. that seems best to interest the person concerned in = 
H particular stock that the retail lumber dealer carries 

i This is a circulation more than double in his own yard. 
, -hat of any other lumber newspaper and The retail lumber dealer who wants to do a volume 
; sreater than the combined subscription of business increasing in size and gratifying in profit 
lists of any three other lumber news- should anticipate that business and use some method 


papers. to create and encourage it. To have a lumber yard is 
only the beginning; it should be advertised and ex- 
ploited; more than that, it should be called directly to 
the attention of the men who are likely to patronize it. 

Many a man who is contemplating building can be 
stirred into action by a little judicious inquiry on the 
part of the dealer. He may have a wrong idea of the 
cost of construction that can be removed by the dealer 
if he show a little interest in the other man’s affairs. 
The half-formed impulse can be stirred into action, 
with satisfaction to the consumer and profit to the 
dealer. 

The retailer should endeavor to keep in touch with 
the building movement in his locality. The farmer 
with good crops, the merchant who needs to build an 
addition to his store, the cottage dweller in market for 
repairs, all these should be within the knowledge of 
the retailer, and, once within his knowledge, they 
should soon be transferred to his books. 
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AMERICAN RED GUM IN ITALY. 


_ ted gum has won a victory in Italy that will be of 

‘portance to American exporters of that wood. Some time 

*50 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out a rank dis- 

“rmination in Italy against red gum in favor of many 

“ner woods, by which red gum was classified as a cabinet 

. od and therefore subjected to a heavy import duty. 

li is announced that the Italian government has agreed 

4 admit gum lumber free of duty. The old duty was 

“Hout $13 a thousand feet and practically prohibited 

the export of our southern gum to Italian markets. The 

: entire removal of this tax’will throw open Italian lumber 

markets to American gum, and the announcement of this 

change of poliey by the Italian government will be wel- 
come news to gum producers and gum exporters. 
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THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S SPRING OPPORTUNITY. 


The advent of spring has been called to the attention of the retail lumber dealer 
in no uncertain way. He has read about it in the public prints and he has observed 
it himself, if he is at all susceptible to the allurements of budding Nature. He 
should not be content, however, only to enjoy the balminess of spring; he should 
make the advent of this pleasant season a source of profit to his yard. 

This is the time of year to dust off the fly screens, the wire netting, the patent 
fencing and other objects to which the thoughts of the householder, the gardener 
and the farmer turn just now. The time to sell seasonable goods is in season. The 
coal ad may have been running in the local paper all winter. It may be well to 
change it to something more in keeping with warm weather and improved climatic 
conditions. 

This is the time of year when many men are seized with the mania to build. 
Ground is broken now for the new house or for the addition to the old one. Any 
building material is seasonable in the springtime. Talk building; suggest build- 
ing; urge building; and building will begin. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN demon- 
strated that a few years ago when it inaugurated a building campaign that swept 
the country. Let each retail lumber dealer start his own campaign and he will 
find that he will achieve important results. : 

Bring the seasonable goods to the front. Do not allow them to remain hidden 
uway where they will afford no suggestion to the eye of the passerby or to the 
casual visitor. Storm windows can be put away in a secure, dustproof place. Bring 
out the needs of spring where the public can see them, for what the public sees 
generally it will want. Many an item of profit is waiting to be plucked. Spring is 
a time when not only ordinary building material enjoys a boom but when many 
a side line or specialty will have a heavy run if brought to the attention of the 
consuming trade. Longfellow declares ‘‘There are no birds in last year’s nest.’’ 
Likewise there are no profits now in the coal bin or the stormdoor bin. They have 
flown over and perched lightly on the screen door, fence, roofing and in the locality 
of other specialties. Let the retail lumber dealer go gunning where the birds are 
and bag his proper quota of seasonable profits. 





INCREASED COST OF PRODUCTION. 


In these days of narrow margin between the cost of manufactured goods and their 
selling price it is becoming a problem as to how production can be continued at a 
profit, especially since the tendency is further to attenuate the margin until it shall 
become a mere film, inconsequent and profitless. 

Though it is not here assumed that the,manufacture of lumber has reached the 
desperate stage pictured in the foregoing paragraph, it must be confessed that it, 
and other forms of manufacture, are verging toward that predicament. 

When well known concerns, backed by immense capital, and with apparently limit- 
jess resources in timber, mills, transportation facilities and distributive agencies as 
wide as the world’s market, declare that prices are ‘‘all shot to pieces,’’ and that 
there is no profit obtainable between the stump and the ultimate consumer, as was 
lately stated to be the case by a spokesman for perhaps the largest lumber organiza- 
tion in the United States, we must. conclude that something serious is the matter 
with the American lumber business other than mere competition in the effort to force 
on the market a commodity that has been overproduced. 

There may be more than one reason why there is a profit margin too thin in the 
making and selling of lumber to pay a fair interest on the capital invested and 
a reasonable compensation for the service of the men who are engaged in the opera- 
tion. There is one reason, however, for the shrinkage of profit that stands out in bold 
relief and therefore is worthy of especial notice; that is, the increased cost of manu- 
facture within recent years. 

In the outset of this investigation it may be said that the cost of all labor and 
food supplies for the subsistence of labor is greater by 50 to 100 percent than 
it was ten years ago. This is an important consideration in connection with 
work in the woods and in the running of mills. 

Another item is that logs are being transported greater distances than formerly. 
This involves the building of logging railways and their frequent extension as the 
area of timber derivation increases, which means increased outlay for trackage, 
equipment and running expenses. This alone would add materially to the cost of 
production, aside from the increased outlay for provisioning the camps and the mills. 

In this country the operator at the outset is under the necessity of buying sufficient 
timber to make it a profitable undertaking to build a saw mill, planing mill, and 
other adjuncts of a manufacturing plant, and to develop means for getting logs 
to the mill. Each year the value of his timber holding increases by reason of 
accuniulated interest charges, taxes and cost of caretaking. Timber primarily bought 
for the stocking of a mill enhances in actual salable value determinable by the market 
price of stumpage in the same district and by advantages of situation. That is 
to say, the standing timber acquires a value that would yield a profit on the origival 
investment. On that basis the profit of manufacture must be estimated. 

Location of the mill has something to do with the cost of production. The ideal 
spot in this respect is where the timber stands immediately contiguous to a trunkline 
railroad, or conjunction of roads, or on the shores of navigable waters. In respect 
to the railroad situation the mill standing thus, closely backed by a good stumpage 
supply, enables its operators to minimize the- cost of log hauling, as well as the get- 
ting in of supplies and the shipment of lumber to market. The mill on the navigable 
water side has che advantage of floating logs to the mill down the tributaries and the 
main stream, as is done on the Ohio river and its affluents. The perfection of mill 
locations was on the margins of the great lakes in the palmy days of white pine 
production. There were the floatable rivers, reaching back to the remote pineries, 
that brought the logs to the mills on the lake shores, each millsite having a little 
lake for the storage of logs, as well as forming a harbor for the loading of vessels. 
When the cargoes were afloat the big lakes and the winds wafted them to the best 
lumber markets in the world. It is enough to make the old timers weep when they 
reflect that this ideal lumber situation is gone forever, never again to be repeated 
unless on some other planet than this. 

In the yellow pine regions of the South, and to an increasing extent the hardwood 
sections of the South and North, the timber outline is receding from the mills and 





shipping points, with the result that freight charges are increased, as well as the 
cost of housing and supporting crews, ta-say pothing of keeping forces in line and 
the increasing tendency of wages to advance. ? 

No attempt it here made to cover all the reasons why the cost of production, 
including advances in the value of standing timber, has increased, but enough has 
been said to suggest what is the composite fact in this aspect of the case as bearin: 
on the shrinkage in profit margin within recent years. . 





COMMERCIAL STANDING AND CREDIT. 


If a debtor ‘‘ becomes insolvent before the goods reach him, he is guilty of 
breach of a contract obligation, and the seller is justified in declaring the contra: 
at an end and taking the goods back. This right remains in the seller during the 
whole time that the goods are in transit, and until they have reached the buyer a) 
have actually been delivered into his possession by the carrier. At any time prior 
to that moment the seller may take them back; if he demand possession of them 
from the carrier they must be delivered to him or the carrier becomes liable for 
their value. If the seller had not this right, his goods might be purchased on cre¢it 
and then sold so that the proceeds could be distributed among other creditors of the 
insolvent buyer. A seller is not bound to contribute in this way to the payment of 
a bankrupt’s debts unless his goods have actually gone into the possession of the 
latter before the seller learns of his insolvency.’’ 

The above, from a bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, embodies 
not only self-evident truths but a principle as genuinely just as it is sensible and 
generally sound. That the ways and means now in vogue to guard against trusting 
wouldbe buyers of the merely unfortunate as well as fraudulent sort are effective is 
seen in the comparatively few current failures of every description. Thanks to the 
high character of typical credit men and the perfection to which their organizations 
have attained, the incompetent or fraudulent candidate for credit in a majority 
of cases finds his plans abortive. It, no doubt, also is equally a fact that the bar- 
riers interposed by the national bankruptcy law afford creditors a powerful bulwark 
of defense against fraudulent transfers and preferences. The old dependence upon 
state laws long ago proved in numberless cases not only a broken reed to the creditor 
but a secure safeguard to the debtor. The creditor could not recover, the debtor 
could not be made to pay. In some of the states collection laws have been framed 
deliberately to afford the debtor class practical immunity in cases of foreign claims. 

The interposition of the additional safeguard mentioned lately in this department, 
of organizing and maintaining a strongly capitalized organization for the investiga- 
tion of all failures and the prosecution of ‘‘commercial criminals’’ responsible for 
fraudulent cases, along with previously established ways and means to the same end, 
should practically extinguish premeditated fraud as well as operate largely to elimi- 
nate cases of insolvency caused by incompetency. The subject is of absorbing 
moment to the manufacturer or merchant doing a credit business and eminently 
deserving the careful attention and active codperation of all concerned. 


{ 





PROGRESS OF THE BASIC PRICE LIST IDEA. 


The basie price list is making some progress toward actuality in the lumber in- 
dustry. It is hailed by many lumbermen as a forward step and a real reform. Sev- 
eral retail lumbermen’s organizations have gone on record desiring it. Other buyers 
have given individual expression to a similar wish. 

The proposition is for the manufacturer to issue a list, probably not more often 
than every six months, putting a price on the lumber products he has to sell, this 
price being slightly in excess of the ordinary market price at the point of production. 
Supplemental to this list the manufacturer will issue his discount sheets according to 
the state of the market. Such discount sheets may be issued as often as he pleases 
and still will not have the disturbing influence of constantly changing lists, siuce 
the buyer will have no difficulty figuring his requirements with the aid of the basic 
list and the latest discount concession. 

Retail lumber dealers and other buyers complain that they are confused by the 
frequent lists that are issued by the manufacturer. If they knew the basic price 
fixed for a period of six months the discount sheet would do away with much of 
this confusion and inform buyers as to the current state of the market. The issuance 
of only an occasional list and supplemental discount sheets applying to its various 
items would thus be a convenience to the consumer and a real economy to ‘i¢ 
seller. s 

Lumber manufacturers in general have discussed the necessity of some better s+s- 
tem than the present frequent and confusing lists. In the South some attempt !u5 
been made to formulate the better method. The attempt has been made also on 
Pacific coast with apparent prospects of success. The lumber manufacturers of | -¢ 
north Pacific coast territory have inaugurated this very practical way of putting th 7 
lumber values before the buying public by the use of what is termed the new sta 
ard price list, which lists the different grades and items of fir, cedar, spruce « 4 
western hemlock, subject to subsequent discount sheets that may be issued accord: 
to the market price of lumber. This is greatly similar to the practice in vogue ‘0 


~ the sash and door trade for many years and it is expected that the new stand: | 


price lists of Pacific coast lumber will not have to be altered for many yet 
This does away with the many and frequent reprintings of price lists owing to mi: ° 
changes and the attendant expense to lumber manufacturers. The new standard pr 
list has been evolved after many months of earnest effort on the part of a jo’ 
committee made up of representatives from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacture: 
Association, the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ‘ 
Western Spruce Manufacturers’ Association and the Southwestern Washington Lu: 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, organized bodies among the manufacturers of wes - 
ern fir, cedar and spruce lumber in Oregon and Washington. 

The new standard price list involves a few changes, such as the doing away Wi' 
separate grades of No. 1 and 2 in slash grain kiln dried stock and stepping 2" 
combining the two grades in one known as No. 2 and better of drop siding, ceilin; 
finish, stepping etc. Western manufacturers believe this a move in the right dire 
tion. It will tend to result in the working off of the two grades and not lea: 
an accumulation of one at the mill, as has been the case heretofore, and at a price 
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that is equitable. Manufacturers of fir, spruce, cedar and western hemlock lumber 
i> Washington and Oregon are generally sending out to the trade in the East the new 
= yndard lists, which have been published so as to show delivered prices at all rates 
fom five to seventy cents. It is a movement that will no doubt be received by the 
buying trade with approval and as an indication of the progressive tendency of lum- 
by manufacturers of Washington and Oregon and will accelerate the movement for 
a basie price list in other woods in other territory. 





SALESMANSHIP IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


All manufactured products should be marketed in an intelligent manner, and ‘‘all 
mnufactured products’’ include lumber. As a general proposition there is probably 
leis profit in the lumber business, from tree to finished product, than there is in 
any other line of commerce, which, in the face of an increasing demand and dimin- 
ishing resources, indicates that there is something the matter somewhere—and lack of 
salesmanship may be one of the ‘‘wheres.’’ Shippers who are satisfied to entrust the 
sale of their wares to men who have no practical knowledge of the lumber business 
ought not to grumble if the results are unsatisfactory. 

‘There are too many unequipped salesmen, having no knowledge of the commodity 
they are handling save such as is afforded by a stock list and a concession sheet, 
following one rule: If a competitor granted a concession of $3 from the list price, 
go to the customer and quote him $4 off, but get the order. 

True salesmanship consists of a thorough knowledge of what one is selling and 
a personality capable of properly presenting the goods to the prospective customer. 
Mere ability to ‘‘see what the customer wants and quote prices’’ does neither the 
salesman nor the concern he represents the greatest good. A commodity that is 
worth manufacturing is worth selling; and a thing that is worth selling is worth 
selling at a profit, else the operation loses its dignity as a commercial transaction 
and becomes a philanthropy. The greatest shoe house in the world calls its trav- 
eling men in from all parts of the globe once a year and drills them in the processes 
and cost of manufacture. The knowledge thus gained equips the salesman to meet 
competition by doing more than merely showing samples and naming prices. 

There is perhaps no other commodity that requires careful salesmanship so much 
as lumber. A large yellow pine manufacturer of the South remarked this week, 
‘“We have entrusted our sales too long to men who know nothing save the prices 
their competitors are getting for stock.’’ There are a great many saw mills in the 
country, and they are not all making the same kind of lumber. Different stocks have 
different talking points, and a salesman should know his stock from the tree to the 
finished board and possess as well a knowledge of his competitors’ stocks. The jobber 

should have a similar knowledge of his stock so that he can pass it along more 
readily. 

Every manufactured product in these days of lively competition has to be 
‘‘pushed.’? Goods do not sell themselves on merit, no matter what their merit may 
be. A glance at the daily, weekly and monthly periodicals will bear this out. The 
time was when the demand for lumber was so great that it was scarcely worth while 
to have salesmen out; there were fewer mills and fewer competitors. Now there are 
many more mills and many more substitutes for lumber in building construction, 
and thus there devolves upon the mills the extra burden of exploiting their product 
against greater odds than they have ever known before. Manufacturers of lumber 
are therefore learning, slowly it is true, the wisdom of advertising their particular 
stock just as do the shoe man, the clothing man and others. Increased competition 
has made it imperative for the manufacturer to create for his own salvation a demand 
for his product, and a like rule applies to all others engaged in the trade. 


THE BEST IDEA AND THE NEXT. 


t a conceivable thing is to be said in derogation of the ‘‘association idea’’; 
nu: verless things are to be said for it. A great many economists are broad enough to 
ap; ciate the obvious beneficence of restrictive codperative methods as against the 
bli. ting ravages of unbridled competition. For example, if the yellow pine industry 
wer free first jointly to ascertain the prevailing rate of overproduction and then 
agr. to # corresponding rate of curtailment, such a course would redound directly 
to :e betterment of yellow pine manufacturers and indirectly to those dependent 
up... them. As against the depressing tendencies of industry without profit the oper- 
ati.» of a contrary course wuld prove a public benefaction. It follows then that 
an; means whereby regulative methods could be legalized as against the now pre- 
vai ng prescriptive limitations figuratively would not be unlike sunshine and rain 
as .sainst dreariness and drouth. 

*-e eurious, almost incredible thing about unrestrained competition is that law- 
me crs and the masses apparently are alike insensible to its deadly effect upon the 
80’. snd only source of prosperity—profits. Without profits business prosperity is as 
im. -ssible as vegetable thrift in frigid weather. Nor is the absence of prosperity 
80! marked by individual misfortune—it means a blight upon public improve- 
me -; and benefactions in every form as well as arrested progress and stagnation 
ger rally. ; 

ith the foregoing conclusions unavoidable the question logically follows: What 
is next best thing? This simple question suggests, however, no assurance that an 
eq lly simple answer would afforé the means of needful reform. The conviction 
ha sunk deep into the public consciousness that anything smacking of codperative 
un. rstanding signifies ‘‘restraint of trade.’’? The popular failure to comprehend 
the ravages of unrestrained competition as against the exclusively life-giving, ener- 
giz ug, sustaining powers of profits, accounts for the popular error. Since regulative 
cooerative methods are proscribed, the remaining alternative is for individuals in 
their own capacity and discretion to do what they would be willing to do collect- 
ively. There is little or no doubt about what the latter is and as a matter of unmis- 
takable fact it is within the power of the votaries of any given industry to make it 
effective. In any event the operator would have to act on his own volition and judg- 
ment and his understanding of the things found necessary to be done. If one of 
these be curtailment, all that the individual need do is to cut down production to the 
needful extent. Allowing for any improbability that these alternatives will be gone 
into adequately, it remains that any mitigation of unsatisfactory market conditions 
must originate with and be made effective by individual action. 





PROPOSED PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION. 


Lumber manufacturers of the northwest coastal slope should weigh carefully the 
advantages and disadvantages of the proposed consolidation of the lumber asso- 
ciations. The members of these organizations operate under similar conditions, are 
interested in the same problems and, in a broad sense, unanimity of action is emi- 
nently desirable. A statement of purpose or opinion of all the manufacturers of the 
coastal slope would have more weight and influence than a similar declaration by the 
members of any others of the several associations now existent. On matters affecting 
common interests the record of the last few years shows that the Pacific coast manu- 
facturers are laboring for the genera] welfare and are working in harmony for 
the advancement of their mutual interests. 

At the same time the difficulties and inconveniences of securing unanimity of action 
are a decided detriment and this condition is responsible for the present agitation 
for the consolidation of association work. Under present conditions action taken by 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for example, in no wise is 
binding on the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association or the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Questions of com- 
mon interest therefore must be threshed out, not once but several times, before the 
full strength of the associations can be exerted for the correction of any evil or the 
promulgation of any beneficial doctrine. 

While the foregoing phases of the situation are generally recognized and appre- 
ciated, the sectional organization, acting on matters of purely local interest, by many 
is considered to be a more effective instrument than a consolidated organization 
could possibly become. 

Another argument made, the value of which should not be disregarded, is the more 
cordial feeling between operators of localities who meet frequently to discuss trade 
questions. The Pacific coast associations hold monthly meetings which are largely 
attended. Some provision should be made for continuing the sectional meetings in 
the event of consolidation in order to perpetuate the existing friendly feeling and 
thorough understanding between the operators. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that one organization could do better and 
more effective work on those matters in which all manufacturers of the Coast are 
interested. At the same time the lumbermen of the Coast can not afford to take 
any action which would put an end to the frequent sectional meetings. 

Economists suggest that the several separate organizations for carrying on work of 
an identical character be consolidated and enlarged so that results produced will be 
commensurate with the efforts put forth. It is argued by those who favor consoli- 
dation that the work could be carried on not only at a lower financial cost but in 
such manner as to produce quicker action and better returns on the time and thought 
invested. When this question shall come up for formal consideration by the members 
of the different assoeiations attention should be given the several points herein 
enumerated. 





SIDE NOTES ON CURRENT TRADE. 


First hand information is the best of any. Hearsay evidence generally is worth- 
less. Garbled statements with a fixed object in view are sinister and unreliable. 
Generally merchants object to disclosing what they know about the vital matters of 
trade, especially if it is to appear in print, and they should not be blamed for taking 
that attitude. The“reason for it is that inside information is apt to be misstated 
on repetition and, when broadcasted, results in damage to private as well as general 
interests; and no one derives any advantage from such gossip. Something always 
is going on in trade the least said about which from the housetops the better. But 
real facts about trade, that would be indorsed by any reputable dealer, can be stated 
in a way that will be informatory, illuminating and beneficial. 

Several communications lately have come to hand with valuable information con- 
cerning certain features of current trade that are so cheerful and exact as reflecting 
actual conditions that the editor gladly reflects wHat is valuable in them. 

One statement from a middle Mississippi river hardwood house gives informa- 
tion concerning prices. First and second one-inch red and white oak was selling 
at $53 and from $28 to $30 was paid for inch common red and white oak. This house 
had practically sold out its supply of quarter sawed oak, presumably white, the later 
prices secured having been $82 a thousand for first and second inch stuff. 

The demand for the upper grades of oak is largely from furnishers of interior 
trim, which usually is the case, though the makers of good furniture take ‘a con- 
siderable percentage. The demand for house trim all over thé country is, and has 
been for several years, predominantly for oak but not altogether plain sawed. This 
is the reason why market reports universally emphasize the demand for first and 
second oak lumber. But the same general feature pertains to the demand for other 
woods as well. 

Gum as a finishing wood is attracting more attention than in former years as a 
means of escape from the high price of high grade oak, of which there is not a too 
plentiful supply. There still is, and will be for some time, plenty of good gum, and 
it makes a handsome and reliable finish when properly handled. Without question 
it will have its period of vogue before long and it is likely ‘to become a sharp 
competitor with oak; though the oak interests need not fear such competition, on 
account of oak’s intrinsic quality and time-honored reputation the world over. 

A middle Mississippi river correspondent states that firsts and seconds and com- 
mon gum practically are sold out and large orders are coming in for firsts and sec- 
onds sap gum and demand for common ones and twos is picking up. 

Coming north an eastern Michigan report states that the prices of maple, birch 
and basswood are the highest ever known and a further advance is expected. It is 
the consensus of opinion among well informed operators in Michigan that the supply 
is no more than normal as compared with that of last year and that the outlook 
for the season’s trade is very promising. In upper Michigan and northern Wis- 
consin the market for hardwoods is very strong. Some hint at the possibility of 
overproduction under the stimulation of urgent demand and good prices, but that 
scarcely can be more than a remote possibility before another season. 

Thus it seems that all over the hardwood field nothing but a halt in consump- 
tion can prevent a prosperous season in the hardwood business, and no indication of 
such a check is now visible. 
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WHEN A LOSS IS DOUBTFUL OR-NOT A LOSS. 


Upon the authority of the chief of the National Bureau of Standards, ‘‘ The 
people of a single eastern state lose $40,000,000 a year on short weight on commiodi- 
ties purchased.’’ This sweeping declaration is for obvious reasons exclusive of wood 
products. The matter, however, suggests several curious queries. The loss to which 
the people of the state referred to are subjected is, if any, one of which there 
is no consciousness and consequently cuts no definite figure in questions of profit 
and loss. Besides the incidental question of whether or not an unconscious loss neces- 
sarily is a loss at all,,the further question arises, How and upon whon, if at all, 
does it fall? If the purchaser had received all that was his due in weight the cost 
a pound in that event would in effect have been less in a like ratio. On the other 
hand, if the seller had not deliberately calculated on delivering short weight, would 
he not in that event have been justified in charging had he charged a price enough 
higher to offset the difference? Certainly he might and naturally would have done 
just that. There are other collateral questions but these sufficiently confuse the 
main one. 

In this connection it is pertinent to inquire here who pays the freight on a com- 
modity and what is the effect of changes of rates? The price paid by the ultimate 
buyer certainly includes the cost of delivery, but theoretically should not affect the 
producer’s profit. In the event, however, of, say, an advance of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds in the freight rate on yellow pine, which for reasons beyond his control 
the producer can not add to his delivered price, it is evident that his net price is 
correspondingly shrunken, while the purchaser is not affected at all. In such a case 
the selling price has in effect been lowered while the buying price has not changed. 
Should this advance subsequently be vacated and the old rate restored without 
change of delivered price the producer would regain the difference and again the 
buyer’s price would remain unchanged, 

A loss to be an appreciable loss, it seems, must be definitely tangible and can not 
consist of the merely hypothetical assumption of something that under certain other 
conditions might have happened. If freight rates fluctuate, the loss or gain affects 
the producer’s profit or the consumer’s cost, but to what extent or in what manner 
depends upon whether or not the change is consciously and definitely absorbed by 
the price delivered. In any event, analytically to reduce the matter to a conclu- 
sively fixed or nonprovisional formula is ‘apparently beyond clearly definite attain- 
ment. To assume that a thing is lost because of failure to get possession of it would 
operate to make appalling losers of us all. 





BRIDGE TIMBER INSPECTION AND CROSS TIES. 


The engineer of maintenance of way of one of the foremost American railroad 
systems, writing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the subject, says: ‘‘You can not 
inspect timber in accordance with any rules unless you can get the timber, and I 
find that the rules have to be made to fit the timber rather than the timber to fit 
the rules.’’? The general manager of another prominent system writes in the same 
connection: ‘‘I have been a charter member of the American Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association and I feel that its efforts, associated with those of 
the lumber interests, have very materially improved not only the inspection of bridge 
timbers but the character of the material which has been received. I don’t think 
that too much can be done along the lines of standardizing rules and establishing 
such rules as will be consistent with good engineering practice as well as with good 
manufacturing practice.’’ 

These experiences are pregnant with facts a clearer understanding of which would 
mutually advantage both manufacturing and engineering practice. The adaptability 
of any given wood to the physical requirements incident to a particular use is, of 
course, of the first importance. The wood that can not satisfactorily be so adapted, 
or one the rules of inspection governing which must be made to fit the timber, is not 
the right kind. Certain woods, for instance, are recognized from engineering stand- 
points as exceptionally well adapted for use as bridge timbers. Engineers know what 
these woods are and all about their tensile strength, lasting quality ete. Al that 
has been experimentally and conclusively tested by government and other experts. 
The only classification about which there can not be any question is that of absolute 
freedom from all imperfections, a grade, by the way, not only practically impossible 
in the required volume in any probability but in a general way needless and costly. 

Standards of necessary specifications admit of certain kinds and degrees of defects, 
defects not so impairing the strength of the stick as to unfit it for any proposed use. 
In this arise differences of opinion among inspectors, varying according to the range 
and character of defects permitted. The objective point is by intelligent standards 
of good engineering practice to arrive at good manufacturing practice. Past efforts 
in this direction to ascertain and adopt necessary limitations by manufacturers and 
engineers have, as one correspondent admits, jointly achieved some headway. Such 
an understanding in the form of unquestioned and unquestionable standards would 
do away with the shuffling practice described by the correspondent first quoted. 
That an understanding of this character is a question only of the necessary cohesive 
resolution and effort is without doubt subject to full demonstration. Certain 
associated manufacturers heretofore seeking in joint conference with the railroad 
association named to arrive at clearly defined conclusions and the adoption of rules 
corresponding thereto have, as the correspondent quoted says, ‘‘ materially improved 
not only the inspection of bridge timbers but the character of the material also.’’ 
Too much lack of mutually accepted understanding, however, yet remains an impor- 
tant order of ‘‘unfinished business’’ as between manufacturers and consumers, par- 
ticularly of railroad bridge timbers. 

On the general subject of artificial wood preservatives, prevailing methods have 
not reached a point admitting final acceptance of improvements known in railroading 
cireles. It has just developed, however, that an accredited chemist has made and 
demonstrated the discovery that railroad ties treated with a bath the essential ingre- 

_ dient of which is ordinary skim milk ‘‘ become imperishable.’? The chemist, now of 
Chicago, is an Austrian by birth and has practiced his profession under both the 
Austrian and United States governments, all told forty years. He claims that other 
substances are enhanced in usefulness and made proof against decay and wear by 
his discovery. Briefly, he explains that milk contains fifty-four varieties of bacteria, 

two of which owe their discovery to him, and each of which has a distinct purpose. 


As a result of many years of patient research and experiments he has found that one 
particular form of bacteria inhabiting miJk comprises the vital ingredient mentioned 
and that by eliminating the others he obtains what he claimis is a ‘‘ perfect preserva- 
tive.’’? Should the claim be verified the discovery, it is claimed, would ‘‘ revolutionize 
industries.’’ In this event, however, the treatment will have less value as a tie pre- 
servative than for other exposed woods, because as a result of the treatment now in 
vogue ties last longer under exposure than as a result of ordinary wear and tear. 
The question of milk supply sufficient to meet the demand must also be unfolded 
by events. 


MCENERY SCRIP LANDS OF LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana land titles have been the subject of frequent dispute in recent years. 
Certain individuals, or certain interests, have sought to bring about a vogue of repu 
diation of titles issued by the state. 

The federal government granted to Louisiana, as to many of the other states, 
certain lands for school purposes and for the general benefit of the commonwealti:. 
Under the terms of these grants the various states were permitted to parcel them 
out in such manner as they might elect. At the time titles were given the characte: 
of the lands had not been closely determined and some confusion resulted from thie 
questions raised in regard thereto. It is probable also that certain means adopted 
for parceling out the lands were not above criticism. Such acts, however, form tiie 
basis of present title. 

Much of the land to which title has been issued by Louisiana, for example, has 
been transferred several times. Whatever the faults or errors may have been in the 
original means of parteling out the land have not until recent years been questioned. 
The acceptance of the titles issued has been in good faith, not only on the part of 
the several owners but by the state itself. 

The point brought out has been passed on and affirmed by the supreme court of 
Louisiana in several cases brought before it, where an effort had been made by 
certain speculative interests to induce the state to repudiate its titles, which for 
years were considered above question. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall the celebrated Frellson case, by 
which certain individuals sought to induce the state of Louisiana to reassert titles 
to the socalled McEnery scrip lands and to throw them open for sale at the nominal 
price of $1.50 an acre. This case was carried from the district to the supreme. court 
of the state, where the decision was that the state expressed itself as satisfied with 
its sale. An appeal was then taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
an opinion, written by the late Justice Brewer, was made public March 4 this year. 
This opinion affirms the decision of the supreme court of the state, it being set 
forth that while the state might have taken steps to question the validity of the 
titles concerned no individual was privileged to do so. The decision also announced 
that any tract held by certificate of location was not subject to other entry or pur- 
chase, and this is the exact point involved in the litigation relative to McEnery 
scrip lands. 

State and foreign capital and capitalists—those who have the real interests of the 





_commonwealth at heart—should take courage from the two decisions of the supreme 


court of Louisiana, one of which, as herein set forth, has been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United Statés. The courts have shown a disposition to check 
and rebuke those who are advancing the idea of repudiation of state titles. This 
was natural, logical and to be expected. 


The decisions in these matters not only are a rebuke to the repudiationists but* 


they should serve the further purpose of discouraging similar attacks in the future. 
Litigation is always expensive, and as soon as the people learn that Louisiana as a 
state intends to be just and equitable in the consideration of all such matters the 
inauguration of such crusades will cease. For the general interest and welfare of 
the state it is high time indeed that these attacks stopped. 


NEW YORK FORESTRY AND THE MERRITT LAW. 


The attempt to amend the New York state constitution through an amendment 
introduced by Assemblyman Edwin A. Merritt, jr., has aroused vigorqus opposition, 
particularly on the part of the organization known as the Association for the Protec- 
tion of. the Adirondacks. In spite of the fact that New York’s constitution in its 
present form is a hindrance to the carrying out of the avowed forest and water power 
policies of the state, Mr. Merritt has been criticised and the objectors have hinted 
at all sorts of questionable motives back of the concurrent resolution for which he is 
responsible. To all this Mr. Merritt replies that the resolution is intended ‘o 
legalize the storage of water, the development of water power and the transmission 
of electric current under the control of the state. It also provides for the construc 
tion of highways through the forest reserves and, under certain conditions, for «he 
leasing of camp sites. It would permit the state to sell its lands outside the Adirvun- 
dack and Catskill parks and to use the proceeds in acquiring lands within the park 
boundaries. 

Mr. Merritt has admitted that he is interested in waterpower development, “ut 
disclaims any intention of opening up the state’s timber to anything but the = st 
legitimate uses. He declares that the places where waterfall is heavy enough to dev: 9p 
considerable power are all outside the Adirondack park, and urges that the adop*.0B 
of the resolution would permit the state to acquire such properties and use w* ¢T 
storage which would employ capital and labor and help to pay taxes. 

He calls attention to the floods that have caused considerable loss in the Herkim¢r 
and Hudson valleys and urges that a progressive policy would enable the state to «0 
trol or eliminate them. In other words, he suggests that the legislature make it 
possible for the state to make some progress outside of New York city. 

The position of the obstructionists seems to be that as timber was stolen at ne 
time the state’s forest preperties should be kept locked up in order to preven’ 4 
recurrence of such thieving. Under the law, as it exists, the land is of no value ‘ nd 
the timber is of no value excepting for its effect upon floods and climate. 

The policy of the state in acquiring timber is commendable only if the land is to ¢ 
utilized for whatever purpose it is best adapted and the timber is to be cut wher hs 
is matured. The failure to cut matured timber is as serious a mistake as would b@ 
the failure of the farmer to harvest his crop. 
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COST OF HARDWOOD PRODUCTION. 


What does it cost to manufacture hardwood lumber? This query has been pro- 
sounded to a great many hardwood manufacturers throughout the country and the 
nswers received are far from being unanimous or altogether satisfactory. The cost 
f manufacturing lumber should embrace every item of expense from the time the 
ree is felled until the lumber is shipped out. In addition to the cash outlay, the 
ecord should include the value of the raw material, the stumpage. 

At the outset, stumpage should be charged in at its market value. A case where 
: contrary method was pursued was brought to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s attention 
recently. An operator stated that a certain kind of timber was worth $1.50 to $2, the 
higher price being for timber favorably located. At the same time such timber fig- 
ures in the cost account of this institution at the rate of only 50 cents a thousand 
feet, the average of all kinds being $1. A statement of the cost of putting lumber 
on ears at a mill in St. Francis River valley has been received and is reproduced 
herewith: 


TOON Rare aila cs 005 SS 4A dee de badn Sb ua ees bbe bd oben eke seeee basal $ 5.94 
oak ib xian ck badness 256580 bande tan eh cbeanetartabac a oadis 2.65 
OC a ie als 5154-00 65.0654 0 GRE N66)4 SASH 64d 4d a'e kA SAREE O00 bbb BEEK OO 18 
a a's 0 bn 5 bb A a ASS ale SUS WO 4 09 650 Oeb FON SUDASEA SEEDS EE ESS 1.82 
OD SN aie. od 6-4.c-iuwee. es tombe cede me thane Aad ande baba eda eekekeeamees 1.59 
Re Oe re eee Oe re eee ee rr er Pee ere | .08 
Se et I hho acchind a bs 5.0050 hapudsesn sewed: knw sian 06 
SD 8:50 40'654000504-Wb ne ee hae CESo db Oba 0650s ba keen 560000 b bbb AGe Owhie hess of .36 
DE 5a ANA 450 Stee cae O hs RO RONE bod bd SSNaS DDE ees A CURDAAE DRE OR .30 
eee ee ee ee re re ey ee ere ee ee ee 21 

WEE 03:5. sdk eeewasd ee eeks oceneueee bis dae eee eandasa ek ssbeedeae esas aa $13.21 


* Includes an allowance of $1 a thousand feet for timber. 

In discussing a statement of this sort it is difficult to do so without knowing all 
the component elements of the various items of cost. The manufacturing, handling 
and shipping and general expenses aggregate $6.06 a thousand feet. It cost this 
concern $4.94 to deliver timber at its mill and this, together with the item called 
‘drying expenses,’’ 18 cents, makes the total cash outlay $11.18. Adding deprecia- 
tion, taxes, association dues, insurance and discount brings the total cost up to $13.21. 

A statement of operating costs in 1907, compiled by an Arkansas pine manufac- 
turer, Showed a total cost of $12.18, which included an allowance of $3.50 for stump- 
age. Two operations of such widely different character are scarcely on a compara- 
tive basis, but it shows the range. 

At a mill in the same general section of the country the average cost of manu- 
facturing lumber, taking the items of expense incident to sawing, drying and load- 
ing, was $3.58, as against $4.65 in the case first cited, a variation of $1.07. It 
should be understood also that the concern showing the smaller cost in the mill manu- 
factures a great deal more quartered oak stock than the one showing the heavier cost, 
44 percent of the product being quarter sawed. 

Costs of manufacture were subdivided, showing the difference in the outlay neces- 
sary for the production of plain sawed oak and quarter sawed oak and the smaller 
cost of manufacturing gum and softwoods. The statement follows: 








SAW MILL. 
Quartere Plain oak Gum and 
oak. and ash. softwoods. 
Ee Lee TE PO ee eT Pee See TINT rt $ .07 $ .05 -04 
epairn. MRE Es 05.0: 4.0.0.0:0 4,7 6000564600 142 o00 Ss -60 45 -30 
ERDO? 660 n5bede eke anos ed des 400 be ChNeSe REED ADEN 1.90 1.45 -95 
DOCG MA Ms 5 05010500 0nkedes sien aenae cranes 2.57 $1.95 $1.29 

YARD. 

Handling green lumber from mill to pile (piling in- 
SO err eee er eer ee $1.11 > $1.11 $1.11 
BDOURE V5 c406s bs eK kd3s baa SEES Tee eae -66 .66 -66 
DOOR DIRS bcs shad 04 5505.56 00543 8400540408 $1.77 $1.77 $1.77 
wotal GH Sauce o'aced at alan'saueaunthaaae dee tenia selee $4.34 $3.72 $3.06 
lor the entire product of the mill the cost items were: Oil, $.05; repairs and 


sup lies, $.40; labor, $1.36; a total of $1.81 for the saw mill; handling green lum- 
ber from mill to pile, including piling, $1.11; loading $.66; total for the yard, $1.77; 
maing the total cost of manufacture $3.58. 

comparing this with the other statement given the items omitted will naturally 
ap; car. But it would seem that if this concern can save $1.07 in the cost of sawing 


lun ber and handling it on the yard it also should be able to reduce the outlay for 
lop. ing in a somewhat similar manner and should be making lumber for less than 
th» other institutions. 





ALARM ABOUT SEED CORN IN NEBRASKA. 


preéstimate.of the corn crop of Nebraska for 1910 is 250,000,000 bushels, pro- 
vi 1 the seed that is to be planted can be relied on. But the fear is general that 
tho is to be a lack of good seed derivable from last year’s crop. 

ving to a wet fall and a sudden oncoming of winter following, the larger part 
of ihe erop remained on the stalks all winter. It has been subjected to much 
th. ving and freezing, which has killed the germs of a large percentage of otherwise 
sound corn. 

't is laid down as a general rule, arrived at by expert test, that in case corn, 
remaining on the stalks, while at the same time it has been thoroughly soaked, is 
Su jected to a temperature 27 degrees below the freezing point it will not germinate. 
Tests of the crop of 1909 have been made by the Omaha Commercial Club and the 
Nebraska State Agricultural School, which show, it is proclaimed, that three-fourths 
ot the seed corn of Nebraska, out of last year’s crop, is worthless for seed. 

'o offset the threatened calamity the Omaha Commercial Club has started a 
campaign of education in the way of teaching the farmers that nothing but thor- 
oughly tested corn should be planted. So thorough is this campaign that every 
clergyman in the state has been asked to preach a special seed corn sermon explana- 
tory of the situation, urging the people to make sure that their corn will 
germinate. Every newspaper in the state is discussing the matter; bankers and 
business men have been urged to talk with their farmer customers about the danger 
of planting poor seed, and all commercial clubs in the state are agitating the seed 
corn question, for the corn crop in Nebraska is the basis of the state’s prosperity. 
The same is largely true of Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota and Missouri, in which 
States the hazard of poor .seed corn this year is a vital matter. 

Of course, the average farmer knows good seed, corn, and the importance of it, 
Without any instruction from city business men, college boys or preachers, Any 





bright farmer can tell good seed corn from poor without much of any other test 
than his eyes. But the furore that is being stirred up in Nebraska and adjoining 
states will do no harm. Many farmers are careless, a considerable number are 
ignorant, especially those who have not been long in the country. In the corn growing 
midwestern states farmers have a bad habit of neglecting to make a selection of 
seed corn in the fall and securing it where it can not freeze or be damaged by 
dampness. The majority husk their corn from the stalk, tumble it into cribs, from 
which they pick their seed corn in the spring. Such a careless way of handling seed 
deserves nothing but failure for the individual, but the foolish ones must be pre- 
served from their own folly for the sake of many who may suffer damage thereby. 


SHINGLE VERSUS VEGETABLE LEGISLATION. 


Frederick H. Gillett, of Springfield, Mass., representing the second Massachusetts 
district in the House of Representatives, has made a desperate effort to print his name 
indelibly on the minds of the people of the United States. The means employed was . 
the introduction of a bill making it unlawful for anyone to offer for sale in any 
territory or the District of Columbia any bundle of shingles containing other than 
250 shingles, each being reckoned as 4 inches wide. Any bundle not conforming. to 
this standard, according to the bill, must have marked with Arabic numerals the exact 
number of shingles it contains. 
exceed $500. The shipment into any state or territory or the District of Columbia 
from any other state or any foreign country or the shipment to any foreign country of 
any bundle of shingles which does not conform to this provision is prohibited. 

For some time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had in view the question of having 
introduced into the House and the Senate a measure providing that all potatoes 
offered for sale must be exactly the same size and shape; that every bushel of wheat 
should contain exactly the same number of grains, and that all onions shall be of 
equal strength; this bill to serve as a counter to some of the fool measures that have 
been introduced. 

Doubtless, some bundles of shingles are offered for sale which fall short of the 
standard of 250 4-inch shingles. In random widths the packers are not always able to 
fill each course completely full. Ordinarily they are packed so that there is no more space 
between the shingles in a bundle than the thickness of a lead pencil, but occasionally 
there is a half-inch, three-quarters or an inch between the shingles. It is practically 
impossible to put up a bunch of shingles that would measure up exactly to this 
standard. Some bundles would run over and some would run under. 

In California shingles are put up 200 to the bundle and five bundles to the thousand 
and this system is known as ‘‘California count.’’ Dimension shingles are made in 
widths of 4, 5 and 6 inches and naturally it is much easier to put in the exact quantity 
which a bundle of shingles is supposed to contain. 

In making random widths the shingle manufacturer cuts his material as closely 
as possible and, there being no standard of widths, it is impossible for the packer 
to crowd each course. Then, too, most shingles are packed green and sent to the 
dry kiln and there is some shrinkage. If Representative Gillett will spend a summer 
among the shingle mills in Washington and Louisiana he will have qualified for intro- 
ducing a measure relating to the quantity which a bundle should contain, 





he penalty for a violation of the law is not to 





RUNNING MILLS AT NIGHT. 


Yellow pine operators have learned from experience that a surplus capacity exists. 
How not to employ the surplus is the most puzzling question at present confronting 
the yellow pine interests. 

In view of the ever present possibility of an overproduction of yellow pine, the 
custom of operating mills at night is one commanding grave and deliberate con- 
sideration. It is not altogether a matter of sentiment or preference on the part of 
the individual operator. Many concerns that have made a practice of operating 
nights have shaped their affairs toward that end. In some instances, rather than 
build a large mill, or put in two separate plants, plans were perfected at: the begin- 
ning on a basis of a day and night run. In this way provision was made for the 
quantity of product desired at a minimum investment in the manufacturing equipment. 

Texas manufacturers have been opposed to the idea of running nights, the cause 
first being championed by W. T. Carter, and later the cry was taken up by J. Lewis 
Thompson, of the Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company, of Houston. As a result of 
this championship the idea that it is proper and right to manufacture lumber in the 
daytime only is gaining ground very rapidly. Those who have followed. this matter 
very closely have demonstrated in a fairly conclusive manner that the day shift can 
make more and better lumber at lower cost; that it will spoil less good timber and 
produce more satisfactory results throughout than it is possible to secure by operating 
at night. This is not the only reason advanced for eliminating the operation of 
mills to that portion of twenty-four hours which Mr. Thompson states was the time 
which the Lord provided for man to do his labor. 

Certain operators may have concluded that by reason of an excellent supply of 
timber bought at low prices they are justified in conducting their operations to suit 
themselves, a distinctively selfish view. Every manufacturer is indebted to every 
other manufacturer, in part, for the vast strides the industry has made. Alone, the 
individual could do very little; organized to promote and advance the interests of 
the lumber industry much has been accomplished. Accomplishment in the sense the 
term is used here does not refer specifically to the question of value. An ethical 
obligation exists for the individual operator to work in harmony for the general good 
of the general interests. Experience has shown and results have clearly demonstrated 
that the. individual can not take cognizance of the interests of his neighbor and seek 
to promote them without at the same time furthering his own. 

Mr. Thompson has written at length on the evils of running mills at night. He 
has given pertinent advice and asserts that many of those at one time addicted to the 
practice have been converted to his belief. 

One thing is absolutely certain—the market will not suffer by reason of the elimi- 
nation of night runs. As Mr. Thompson has factfully stated, there is no real 
necessity for operating a saw mill at night; it is solely a matter of inclination and 
it would seem as though the time has arrived when inclination should incline toward 
conservatism in production as in other departments of the trade. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE ° 








The general aspect of the lumber trade throughout the country is that of season- 
able activity and confidence in future business. Scarcely a discordant note arises 
in this particular. Some features manufacturers and dealers would have different, 
such as a better supply of cars in some sections, higher and firmer prices in the 
southern pine trade, a-freer buying by exporters and a prompter delivery of lumber 
and shingles from trans-Rocky mountain territory. Supreme to all such undesir- 
able circumstances is the broad fact that demand for about all kinds of mill product 
is good and as consumption has begun early on account of favorable weather for 
the building and all construction industries the season’s lumber movement has 
acquired a start about a month earlier than in average years. This gain in the 
season’s business is felt in all kinds of structural and building material, including 
the several kinds produced from coniferous woods, while the hardwoods have had 
their share in the demand. In all the large cities and in the majority of the 
smaller ones remarkable activity in building prevails, and undertakings are on so 
large a scale as to indicate that they will continue well into the season and prob- 
ably until the end of the year. It is similarly so with improvements and enlarge- 
ments of industrial plants and in work projected by the railroad companies. More- 
over, rural communities have awakened to the desirability of keeping up with the 
ear of progress and, stimulated by the prosperity that comes of high prices of 
farm products, country people are using an unusual amount of lumber this spring 
for farm buildings. On this account country trade is rising to a remarkable de- 
gree, especially in the middle West, Southwest and far West. 

At this season the crop situation is a matter of deep concern to all business 
interests, lumbermen having a full share in the general anxiety. Taking the 
country as a whole, prospects so far are favorable to a good outturn for the 
season. Late rains in the drouthstricken sections of the Southwest have largely 
relieved the situation in respect to winter wheat, on which crop much depends as an 
influence in the summer trade. It is now believed that, taking the winter wheat 
states as a whole, conditions promise an average yield. Confidence in this particu- 
lar has reached such a degree that the wheat market has weakened within a short 
time and prices have a downward tendency. An increased acreage was sown to 
wheat last fall which should go far toward making good for any failure, in spots, 
in Kansas or elsewhere. A large increase of acreage is being sown to spring 
wheat which should add to the resources of business later in the season. 

So far buying lumber at wholesale has largely been to meet the current demand 
for consumption rather than for stocking for the future. As the movement since 
the middle of February has been large it indicates a healthy condition, though 
manufacturers would like to have more forward business on their books as a finan- 
cial resource. But buyers of the large class, men who are in close touch with 
affairs of money and finance, as yet have not seen their way clear to commit them- 
selves to heavy obligations for stock at present prices. Probably they could safely 
do so in respect to southern pine, but in hardwoods they are in some hesitation 
about contracting for large blocks of output at the present range of high prices, 
though they are forced to buy constantly to keep up their assortments and meet 
their engagements. In northern pine there is the usual contracting for the cut 
of mills in Canada and the head of the lakes region. In the Georgian bay section 
of Ontario, Michigan and Lake Erie wholesalers ana factory operators have bought 
large blocks of lumber, and now that the tariff has been satisfactorily adjusted con- 
tracts that were held in abeyance are being closed. 

The peculiar state of the money market probably causes some backwardness by the 
larger buyers to assume obligations for large blocks of lumber in advance of pres- 
ent requirement. It is known that British finances are in a state of suspense and un- 
certainty on account of the holding up of the budget by the continued loggerheads 
in parliament. London is drawing on the worll’s supply of gold, including that of 
this country, about $5,000,000 already having been shipped from New York. It is 
predicted that before the movement shall subside $25,000,000 will have been shipped 
from this country to England. The effect of this gold movement is to harden in- 
terest rates in New York, reflective of the rise of bank rates in London. The banks 
in New York are losing reserves to the interior from week to week. Interior banks 
are becoming conservative in loans and are closely scanning securities. Speculation 
in stocks and bonds is languid and professional, the people mostly remaining out of 
the market. As‘a whole the seaboard money condition is tighter than it was, and 
in a measure this influence has extended into midcountry. These features of the 
financial world are well known to all business men who have to borrow large amounts 
of money during the year, and naturally they are inclined to procrastinate the buy- 
ing of commodities and disinclined to commit themselves in any way until affairs 
shall-have developed far enough to clear away uncertainties that now are apparent. 

Lumbermen of large operations are following the general bent in this particular. 
* * * 

Nothing very striking was developed in the yellow pine market during the 

week. The general statement from wholesale centers is to the effect that the volume of 
requirement is steadily increasing as the building season 
progresses. The call from the retail dealers in the 
rural districts is beginning to make a good showing, 
which swells the total that already was large as coming from the cities and indus- 
trial centers. The railroad requirement is still maintained and is calling for quan- 
tities of timber and ties, with the usual demand for car material. Cutting is largely 
on account of such specials and for structural timber and heavy flooring to go to 
the cities and factory centers, while yard stock is inclined to accumulate. Reports 
from St. Louis, Kansas City and other southwestern points continue to refer to 
the disposition of large manufacturers to unload their surpluses at cut prices—a 
feature that seems to be the only weak one of the market. It is thought, however, 
that such surpluses have been about worked off and that from now forward will 
follow a hardening tendency of prices. In the New Orleans district it is said that 
prices are already 50 cents to $1.50 higher than they were; but that was said a 
month or more ago, not only east but west of the Mississippi river. In Alabama 
the call for railroad and car stuff and hewn timber and primes for export seems 
to attract most attention. In Georgia, Florida and South Carolina the mill oper- 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


ators are adhering to their policy of maintaining prices and refusing orders fo 
future delivery at any concessions in the offerings. At Mobile and Gulfport 

steady market prevails in sawn timber, sales lately having been made at 25 cent 
a cubic foot. The number of vessels under charter indicates a pressure to con 
plete cargo loading and forwarding. The European market is showing signs « 
betterment, though buyers are still slow about meeting the prices insisted upo.. 
Stocks at Liverpool and Manchester were reduced during February 92,000 cubi 
feet. Small timber for export is in good request at $13 to $13.50 a thousan:. 
Prices on lumber going to the Argentine are firm. West Indian trade is brisk. 
Demand in the northeastern seaboard markets has scarcely risen to a spring vo 
ume, the better demand for northern pine being in the middle West and Southwe:'. 


* * * 


Car shortage is the strident complaint from the north Pacific coast and the 
Inland Empire mills. Demand is enough to make an extraordinary trade, but ship- 
ments are largely held up because cars are not enough 

MOUNTAIN AND to serve the mills, many of which remain shut down on 
SLOPE. this account. Yet orders continue to arrive for fir tim- 
ber and lumber, for spruce siding and finishing, for cedar lumber and shingles. Of 
course the manufacturers can not realize on these orders unless they can ship the 
product. In respect to cedar shingles lack of cars is still hampering the trade, but 
enough transits have filtered through the embargo so that the situation has been 
somewhat relieved at Minneapolis, Kansas City and other receiving and transfer 
points. Still the supply is seriously inadequate in the middle West and far 
East. Prices are well maintained at $3.39 a thousand, Minneapolis, for clears 
and $2.88 for stars; $3.47 for clears and $2.99 for stars, Chicago, and $2.30 to 
$2.35 for clears and $1.90 to $1.95 for stars at Puget sound points. In the 
Columbia river district all the mills dre operating full capacity with a well main- 
tained business. Foreign demand is good, while coastwise movement is improving. 
Shipments from the port of Portland during March amounted to 25,000,000 feet. 
At Spokane the market is unusually active and a general advance of prices is re- 
ported, especially marked in respect to shop lumber. Stocks are broken and it will 
be the first of May before any of the new cut will be ready for market. The 
tendency is upward on all grades of western and white pine produced in the Inland 
Empire. At Kalispell trade is reported good, especially in territory east of the 
range, in Montana, where the country is rapidly settling up. Demand for lumber 
is reported unusually large in the prairie provinces of western Canada on account 
of immigration and improvement. California business feels the influence of spring. 


A distinct quickening of demand has come into the white and norway pine market 
since the opening of spring. The movement of cargoes on the great lakes has begun. 
The season promises to be more favorable than that of 
last year by reason of the better requirement for low 
grade stock used for box manufacture. Prices of such 
lumber are now on a basis so as successfully to compete with southern gum, cotton- 
wood, poplar and other woods used for box material. Other things being equal, 
white pine is the box lumber par excellance for obvious reasons, softness, light- 
ness and workability being among its virtues. Hence box makers easily return to 
their first love when prices suit. Accessibility to the great box centers, Chicago, 
Bay City, Saginaw, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and other lake port cities, is a 
feature in northern pine box lumber. The difficulty of getting western shop lum- 
ber to eastern destinations on account of the long rail haul and the scarcity of cars 
and locomotives is another reason why the white pine trade of the old lake regions is 
thriving this season. As to the wider and clearer cuts of white pine, they will take 
care of themselves with anything like an even chance in the general market. Demand 
is reported good from all points of concentration and consumption. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


* * * 


Observations concerning the hardwood trade would be tantamount %o a repetition 
of what has been said from week to week for months. Demand everywhere is 
active, prices are well maintained and consumption is 
HARDWOODS. large. The most urgent call is for high grade stock, 
however, which has been a special feature for mouths. 
It is reported from most of the manufacturing and market centers that the cali for 
the under grades is improving, which should be the natural result of the prevalent 
high prices for uppers. A large amount of oak, birch, ash, gum and other woods 
is going into house finish as well as into fine furniture, which require good lum/er. 
The taste of the architects and the people, and the prosperity of the country, live 
determined the drift toward a demand for the better grades. The call for the 
lower qualities is largely from the makers of comparatively cheap furniture, ‘he 
demand for which has its limits and is liable to ebb and flow in accordance to <0l- 
ditions. The present tendency is toward conservatism in some branches of the 
niture industry, which may be reflected in an accumulation of low grade |ird- 
woods. In respect to under grade gum and cottonwood the recurrence of 0x 
manufacturers to white pine has served to cut off a portion of the requiremeni for 
the cheap southern woods named. 


Lur- 


* * * 


Shipments from the southeastern Carolina section have been in larger volume for 

the week past: and the mills there and at Norfolk have been severely taxed to fur’ ish 
the required assortments. Ten-inch box is among the 

NORTH CAROLINA aaaae au Kiln dried lumber is in meager supply 
PINE. at Norfolk. An advance of 50 cents a thousanc on 
all thicknesses of box is being maintained without difficulty. 

The hemlock trade is doing well at all lake markets and at consuming cen'°rs, 
both in the middle West and in the East. 

The mixed carload trade in cypress is a pronounced feature in that trade, “ith 
a steady and seasonable movement in the other grades. — 

Maine and New Hampshire spruce is attracting increased attention as the build 
season develops, and West Virginia product largely figures in the market. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 





An unusual feature of the unexpectedly heavy demand 
for automobiles this season is that from the farmers, par- 
‘ieularly of the middle and remoter West, as well as from 
some parts of the South and also of the East. The 
farmers are making especial demands for machines 
«dapted for pleasure and for some part of farm business 
as well. They have discovered that by means of auto- 
mobiles they are able to make quick and economical de- 
livery of much of their produce to the markets or the 
nearest railway stations. More and more the automobile 
is coming to be regarded as a necessary rather than an 
incidental feature of farming in the United States. One 
estimate is that more than one-half of the demand of 
this year for American automobiles is to come from the 
farmers, and that in the course of a few years no farm 
of considerable acreage in this country will be regarded 
well equipped unless it has at least one motor car. 

7” * * 


The following compilation from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal tells the story of the rise of prices of meat producing 
animals within recent years and the cause therefor: 

Last year Chicago paid for live stock $323,607,543. 
There were 252,712 earloads. A glance at the totals 
for the year affords some explanation of the rise in 
prices. The number of cattle received last year was 
the smallest in nine years. The number of hogs was 
the smallest in sixteen years. Scarcity in hogs and 
cattle has resulted in advancing the price of sheep 
and lambs. These four classes of ‘animals all show 
new high records for the last week in the average 
price at the Chicago Stock Yards. Below is the 
average price for last week, the week before, the cor- 
responding week of each since 1901, and the average 
for the period of 1901-1909, inclusive: 

Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
Past Mille 050.6. acces $10.81 $7.70 $8.10 $9.85 
Previous week .......-..00. 10.82 7.35 7.80 9.60 
Corresponding week 1909... 6.84 6.15 5.60 7.80 
Corresponding week 1908... 5.36 6.40 6.35 7.75 
Corresponding week 1907... 6.27 5.50 5.55 7.70 
Corresponding week 1906... 6.40 5.05 5.40 6.20 
Corresponding week 1905... 5.37 5.40 5.45 7.20 
Corresponding week 1904... 5.32 4.65 4.80 5.40 
Corresponding week 1903... 7.47 4.65 6.10 7.25 
Corresponding week 1902... 6.59 6.15 5.30 6.55 
Corresponding week 1901... 6.00 5.10 4.75 5.35 


Average, 1901 to 1909..$ 6.18 $5.45 $5.50 $6.80 
Prices of hogs at $10.81 give an increase of $4.61 
a hundred above the nine-year average. Cattle in- 


creased $2.25, sheep $2.60 and lambs made a gain of 
were 78,763,000 tons, 





* * * 


The unusually early opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes is interesting shippers of grain, iron ore, 
lumber and other commodities. On the lower lakes boats 
already are in motion, and this week ice in the straits 
has broken up. The grain dealers are interested in the 
effect of the water movement on the market. Grain 
tounage on Lake Superior is in readiness for the earliest 
date of the clearance of the connecting waters in the 
straits of Mackinac, the Sault Ste. Marie river and canals 
and the Detroit river. Last year the movement of freight 
by the Soo canals totaled 57,895,000 tons. Grain ship- 
ments included 113,000,000 bushels of wheat. The total 
‘freight receipts at all lake ports for the season of 1909 
were 78,763,000 tons. 

* * * 

t is reported that the biggest rush of cattle from 
south Texas to the pastures of Oklahoma in the history 
of ihe live stock industry is now in progress. More than 
13,000 head of cattle will be shipped from the ranches 
so:*h and west of San Antonio during the week that will 
en about April 15. Shippers already have placed orders 
for 4,500 ears, and the railroads are receiving additional 
or ers daily. The cause of this movement is the scarcity 
ot grass on the ranges in the part of Texas indicated. 
I cre was a serious lack of rain last winter and the 
dy ath this spring has been unusually severe and pro- 
lo: sed. Traffic men say that comparatively few fat cattle 

ar moving to market from Texas. The scarcity of 
rassers’’? is greater than for years, a state of things 
tht ‘does not promise relief to the scarcity of beef 
Caitle, 

* * = 

uring the first half of the last cotton growing year 
the states producing cotton consumed within 70,000 bales 
of the total consumed by all the states. Thus it appears 
thas the cotton growing states are dividing nearly in half 
the consuming capacity of the entire country. The total 
corsumption for the half year of 2,526,983 bales repre- 
Seated the cotton that cost probably not more than 13 
cents a pound, It probably is that southern mills paid 
considerably less for the 1,228,786 bales consumed within 
the half year. Manufacturers generally look forward to 
Paying something like New York prices for spot cotton 
for whatever they may need for the balance of the year. 
It is thought that prices will remain steady until the new 
crop shall be ready for market. 

* * * 


: twelve states, namely, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, contain 
more than half the farm property value of the United 
States. They have about one-fourth of the total area of 
the country and one-third of its population. In agri- 
culture they are as important as all the rest of the 
Country combined. In 1908 these twelve states raised 


456,521,000 bushels of wheat, or 69 percent of the total 
yield. They produced 1,644,649,000 bushels of corn, or 
' 61.6 pereent of the total, 608,237,000 bushels of oats, or 






75.3 percent of the entire crop, and 144,289,000 bushels 
of rye and barley, or 76.6 percent of the total output 
of those cereals. Their production of butter and cheese, 
potatoes, hay etc. is about one-half that of the entire 
country. ‘lhey raise practically all the flax and the 
aggregate of their farm crops is not far from half of 
all that annually is produced in the United States. 
*~ 


* ” 


The craze of speculation in rubber shares continues in 
London. The price of rubber as a commodity, which 
gave a start to the speculation in rubber shares, has 
risen from 3 shillings a pound, the price a few years 
ago, to between 8 and 9 shillings, with no signs of a 
setback. The reasons for this remarkable advance are, 
the increasing consumption of rubber, recently accen- 
tuated by augmented demand for rubber automobile 
tires, on the one hand, and on the other, the difficulty 
of increasing the supply quickly, as it requires a few 
years to bring a plantation into productiveness after it 
has been started. 

The London Economist lays stress on the danger of 
speculation in rubber propositions, but sees none in 
overproduction of rubber. Even the sanguine pros- 
pectuses of the constantly forming companies do not 
indicate any really imminent increase in cultivated rub- 
ber production. That publication points out that the 
key to the situation as regards the duration of the rubber 
speculation probably is to be found in the American de- 
mand for rubber. In 1907 the United States took over 
44 percent of the world’s rubber supply, 52 percent in 
1908 and 61 percent in 1909. The great increase since 
1907 doubtless resulted from the growth of the automo- 
bile demand. This requirement hereafter will be gaged 
by the status of the automobile business. The outturn 
of motor cars developed from 30,000 in 1906 to 115,000 
in 1909. The Economist surmises that, as is common in 
the United States, speculation has seized on the rubber 
supply and that it is quite possible that rubber has been 
bought up extensively and stored for a rise in prices, as 
stocks of copper were stored in 1907, when prices were 
low. i a 

Several years ago James J. Hill surprised the rail- 
road men of the country and the financial world by pro- 
claiming that the railways of the country would need 
to spend $1,000,000,000 a year for five years to enable 
them to bring facilities up to the requirements neces- 
sary to move the country’s freights. Lately he has -re- 
affirmed, says Bradstreet’s, and made even stronger a 
like statement. In this later talk he declared that re- 
cent traffic congestion was not due to a lack of cars 
but to paucity of terminal facilities; in fact, too many 
cars compared to the amount of terminal tracks, sidings 
and second tracks were a hindrance to prompt han- 
dling and delivery of freights, since a superabundance 
of cars and locomotives tends to clog the movement in 
the absence of ample gateways and terminals. 

Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from 1897 to 1907, indicate that the railway mileage 
of the country increased 2514 percent. During the same 
period the number of passengers carried increased 126 
percent and the amount of freight moved augmented 148 
percent. In the same 10-year period the number of lo- 
comotives increased 54 percent, the number of passenger 
cars 31 percent and the number of freight cars 63 per- 
cent. These figures, Mr. Hill assumes, show where the 
trouble lies. 

The service of a common carrier has been reached 
when at all times it has moving over its system as many 

cars as can with safety be run upon its tracks, and 
transferred and dispatched from its terminals and junc- 
tion points without unreasonable delay. Beyond that 
point increase of business can not be handled by- increas- 
ing cars and locomotives. ‘ 

Mr. Hill now says that the railroads of the country 
need to spend $1,600,000,000 yearly for six years in or- 
der to obviate what otherwise will prove the greatest 
traffic congestion in history. While Mr. Hill can see the 
need of the increased facilities clearly enough, he is not 
sanguine as to the sources from which the required 
money is to come. 

* * ” 

Dun’s Review last week stated that bank clearings 
in the leading cities of the United States amounted 
for the week to $2,556,419,772, an increase of 1.3 per- 
cent compared with clearings in the corresponding week 
last year, but a loss of 11.5 percent compared with 
clearings in the corresponding week in 1906. The 
Easter holidays were accountable for some loss in clear- 
ings as compared to like weeks of other years in which 
Easter occurred in other weeks. 

* * * 


At Kansas City the raising of a subscription for 
$1,100,000 with which to build a line of boats for the 
Missouri river, to facilitate the wholesale trade between 
that city and St. Louis, is taken to indicate that west- 
ern men are seeking an expansion of business never yet 
attained. The appropriation for river improvement is 
expected to equal the sum raised for building the 
boats, with the result that a freight line or lines will 
be established between the two cities’ A wholesale dealer 
of Kansas City lately said that the jobbing trade this 
spring has been well up to that of last year, though he 
does not look for anything remarkable in that line for 
two or three months. 

* * * 

Up to a late date, and since August 1, Russia had ex- 
ported 153,152,000 bushels of wheat, against 50,000,000 
bushels in the preceding season. Crop prospects in that 





empire are favorable to a good wheat crop this year. 
In a recent week Russia contributed nearly 40 percent 
of the world’s wheat exports to European countries, 
compared to less than 13 percent in the corresponding 
week last year. Russia is the greatest competitor with 
the United States in the export of wheat. 


x 7 * 


Up to April 1 there had been issued since the first of 
the year by railroad, industrial and public service cor- 
porations of this country bonds, stocks and notes of a 
total approximating $390,000,000. Offerings to invest- 
ors exceeded that amount by about $20,000,000. Total 
issues of new corporation securities during March totaled 
about $202,000,000, which was pronounced a record fig- 
ure for a month in recent years. The feature of this 
new financing was a preponderance of bonds, though 
there were a few important stock issues, there having 
been a number of offerings of $1,000,000 by public 
utility companies. 

It should be stated that the March total does not 
include $44,000,000 of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
$31,390,000 Chesapeake & Ohio, $10,679,000 Norfolk & 
Western and $350,000,000 Otis Elevator convertible 
bonds, altogether amounting to $89,500,000, provisions 
for which issues have been made. The largest issues 
for March were of bonds of the New York Telephone 
Company, $25,000,000; Chicago city and connecting rail- 
ways, $22,000,000, and Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
$15,000,000. 

* * 7 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, the value 
of imports into the United States totaled $1,311,920,224, 
of which $599,375,808, or 46.77 percent, were duty free. 
There were sixteen classes of commodities included in 
the free list, each valued at $10,000,000 or over, and 
forty-one classes valued each at $1,000,000 or over. Of 
the first named class raw silk heads the list, followed 
by coffee, india rubber, hides and skins, chemicals, cop- 
per fibers, tin and tea. Last year this country im- 
ported free of duty $6,000,000 worth of fertilizers, 
$5,217,086 worth of diamonds, $4,480,138 worth of 
spices and $2,686,184 worth of ivory in the natural 
state. 

* * * 

It seems that Omaha has reached the position of sec- 
ond to Chicago as a corn market. In 1909 Omaha re- 
ceived and handled 22,391,600 bushels of corn against 
13,137,300 bushels in 1908. The relation of the four 
principal corn markets minor to Chicago is indicated 
in the subjoined table: 


1909. 1908. 
Omaha ...ccccccccccvcccccsesers 22,391,60 13,137,300 
Bt. Louis ...ccccccccccccccccces samba eo 22,467,110 
PCOTIA ...cccccsccccssccsccccees 15,104,356 16,827,386 
Indianapolis ......ccccccccccece 9,097,500 14,115,500 
* * 


The stock of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been increased from $200,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000. This makes that corporation one of the giant 
ones of the world. The company signalized its in- 
crease of stock by sending a check to the state treas- 
urer of New York for $100,000 in payment of taxes. 


* * * 


The March 31 issue of the Iron Age stated that 
though domestic sales of steel rails had not been note- 
worthy, foreign shipments reached the unusual amount 
of 70,000 tons during the week ended on that date. A 
sale of 12,000 tons was for shipment to Queensland, 
Australia. 

Cars ordered during the same time amounted to 
8,200, the total for March exceeding 20,000. The Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern railroad had placed orders through the 
Steel Corporation for forty-six locomotives, and 1,000 
steel cars had been ordered for the use of the last 
named organization. 

The outlook for structural steel requirement was ex- 
cellent, but fabricating capacity was far beyond the 
rate of new construction. The fabricators of Chicago 
were bidding on 50,000 tons of bridgework, 12,000 
tons of which were going to the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. The Rothschild store building in Chicago will 
take 8,000 tons of structural steel. There was a long 
list of contracts and propositions for structural steel 
listed in the same issue of the journal named. 

* * * 


Visible supplies of wheat in second hands throughout 
the world are now the largest, with two exceptions, in 
eight years. On March 1 there was on hand as a 
trading asset 183,775,000 bushels. This data represents 
sales which occurred before the breaking up of the 
winter in countries of the northern hemisphere and 
also, in part, south equatorial supplies. Compared with 
the earlier years the position of the visible is 12,615,- 
000 bushels in excess of that of last year at a like 
time, and 3,222,000 more than the visible of March, 
1908. 

* * * 

In the Chieago district improvement is reported in 
every department of the steel business during the week 
ended Tuesday, April 5. Outside of railroad circles 
additional rail purchases were only 6,000 tons. North- 
ern Pacific is in the market for several thousand addi- 
tional tons of bridge material. The Milwaukee Electric 
had ordered. 4,000 tons of girder rails, and the City 
Railway of Chicago wants 5,000 tons. Inquiry from 
electric railways was a distinct feature of demand. 
The American bridge plant at Duluth will require 
25,000 to 26,000 tons of structural steel. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


Seattered throughout the country are a considerable 
number of ears of coal, which have been refused by 
dealers on account of excessive delay in transit ancl 
which the shippers have in many instances thrown 
back upon the railroads, seeking to hold the latter 
responsible for the delay. It is probable that the sus- 
pension of mining in_most producing districts will so 
cut off the supply of new coal that most, if not all of 
these rejected cars, will be absorbed by the trade, by 
the dealers who originally refused them, or by other 
merchants in the neighborhood. In fact, they may con- 
stitute a convenient reserve source of fuel during the 
present idleness of mines. ; 

Notwithstanding the suspension of mining, the price 
of bituminous coal at large centers of distribution is 
gradually declining. There appear to be no fears of 
an inadequate supply of fuel. .The demand for mine 
run coal has almost entirely disappeared, but screen- 
ings continue strong. Large users have begun to draw 
upon the large stocks which they accumulated in 
March. They are all the readier to get these aceumu- 
lations out of the way for the reason that resumption 
of mining was made possible in a number of districts 
early this week. In fact, there was a settlement in 
the Indiana block district last week, the operators 
agreeing to the advance of 5 cents a ton to the miners 
and a corresponding increase in the pay of day labor. 
Because of the advance in the wages of the day 
laborers, in addition to that of the miners, the increase 
in the cost of producing coal under the new scale will 
be considerably more than 5 cents a ton, just how much 
more depending upon the relative amount of ‘‘dead’’ 
or day labor at each mine. The Indiana block mines 
did not generally resume operations immediately upon 
the settlement, for like most other fields they had sup- 
plied their customers with a good tonnage for future 
needs and there was no market for the coal. However, 
as rapidly as the market clears up the resumption of 
mining in the block field will begin. 

And in eastern Ohio, in the Pittsburg No. 8 field, as it 
is known, operators have been sending out letters to 
coal buyers announcing that they expected to resume 
mining immediately and requesting orders for coal. In 
the Indiana bituminous district, which includes all the 
coal mines in Indiana except those in the block dis- 
trict, negotiations between the operators and miners 
for a settlement of the scale began at Terre Haute 
Wednesday this week. Inasmuch as both sides have 
accepted the 5-cent advance basis and inasmuch as 
there are no complicating issues, a speedy conclusion 
was generally anticipated by the operators. With 
resumption in the Indiana bituminous field, the current 
necessities of the western trade can be very easily 
provided for, even with a protracted suspension 
throughout Illinois and other western states. In Illi- 
nois there are ugly complications, on account of the 
shot firers’ bill ete. Conferences are expected to begin 
next Monday, but a speedy settlement is not commonly 
looked for by producers. It is not thought that 
obstacles to a settlement will be serious in Jowa. In 
the Southwest, the two parties to an agreement will 
meet next Monday. There is some obstruction in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, on account of a rule 
adopted by the miners, requiring a producing company 
to ‘‘sign up’’ for its mines in all districts before 
allowing it to resume operation in any one district. 
Looking at the situation from the middle of this week 
it can therefore be said that a good beginning already 
has been made toward a settlement and that addi- 
tional agreements are likely before the end of the 
week, but that peace will not be universal. probably 
for several weeks. With the mines of Illinois closed 
down, the prices of coal for the products of this. state 
naturally will be firm, advancing at times perhaps, and 
some grades will be out of the market entirely, so that 
the dealer or consumer may have to take substitutes 
temporarily. But when the miners retired from work 
April 1 there was on track at mines and at various 
sidings a considerable tonnage of unsold coal. This 
has been coming on the market gradually. 

West Virginia coal has been heavy, particularly 
smokeless. Mine run sold at Chicago late last week 
as low as 75 cents, mines, not for shipment from mines 
but for the cars that had reached this destination and 
met with no demand. The price for the new season 
was announced to be $1.10, mines. Until the surplus 
on tracks is cleaned up—and the amount of it is 
believed to be light—there will be little closing of 
contracts in the West for all-rail smokeless. But it is 
thought there will be very little eastern bituminous 
coal forwarded to the West, all rail, to be sold upon 
arrival, for the lake trade promises to open unusually 
early. Many boats at Lake Erie ports are cargoed 
with fuel and predictions made by vesselmen are that 
by the middle of this month navigation to the upper 
lakes will be under way. 

The general situation in the bituminous trade is 
therefore one of adjustment. Prices are drifting down- 
ward in an irregular manner but the bottom, when 
reached, will in the estimation of shippers be at least 
10 cents higher than the summer prices last year. 

For the first week of April there is an unusually 
dull aspect to the anthracite trade. But this condition 
seems to be readily explained. The abnormally warm 
March checked buying last month by the users to such 
an extent that retail dealers have carried over into 
April a considerable tonnage of unsold coal. The dull- 
ness is even said to have affected collections from 
retailers, which are reported to be slower than usual 

















in some localities. A large number of anthracite cars 
have been rejected by dealers within the last two 
weeks and on those that have arrived since the 50-cent 
discount took effect the defense for that action seems 
to be particularly weighty. In some instances we 
railroads will, from intimations given, make the proper 
allowance for unreasonable delay in transit. Much 
better buying of anthracite is expected during the 
latter part of this month, and while shipments from 
mines have been large there is some concern shown 
by shippers that all the late buyers will not be able 
to get their orders placed in time for the April 
diseount, 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











LIABILITY FOR LOGGERS OBSTRUCTING STREAM. 

The supreme court of Washington says that it did not ap- 
pear in the case of Hulet and wife vs. Wishkah Boom Company 
[103 Pacific Reporter, 814] that the boom company was not 
keeping a portion of the channel of the river open along 
the side of its boom, as required by law; but it did appear 
that the operations above its boom, conducted by it, and 
through the medium of splash dams operated by loggers with 
whom it had an agreement, were causing obstructions to 
navigation. These acts, which interfered with the plaintiffs’ 
use of a public highway ordinarily affording them ingress to 
and egress from their lands, might be enjoined in an action 
prosecuted by them. Nor does the court agree with the 
boom company’s contention that the findings were not 
broad enough to establish the fact that its boom or splash 
dams had caused such obstructions, but showed that they 
were caused by loggers over whom it had no control, who 


tion disclosed by the findings indicated that the company’s 
boom had not sufficient capacity to collect, store and car: 
for all the logs consigned to it, and that, instead of properly 
enlarging its#*boom+and keeping the river open for naviga 
tion, it had endeavored to detain the logs by use of th 
boom stick which the loggers placed in the stream. Th 
boom company could prohibit the loggers from using it 
splash dams to such an extent as would prevent the drivin 
of more logs than it could care for in its boom. The fin 

ings showed the boom company to be so closely identifi 

with the loggers in these operations upon the river tha 

if the latter were not its servants or employees, they we 

at least joint tort-feasors (wrong-doers) with it, makin 

them and the company jointly or severally liable. 


MACHINE SHOULD BE STOPPED TO REMOV>: 
SHIVERS. 

The supreme court of North Carolina thinks:that it wis 
a false economy of time for a foreman to forbid a feeder jy 
a planing mill to do what ordinary care and prudence 
prompted him to do, namely, stop the machine to remove 
a shiver of wood that had become fastened under the guide, 
and it holds that the employer was responsible for the foro- 
man’s negligence in forbidding the stopping of the machine 
for that purpose, resulting in the injury of the feeder. it 
says [Noble vs. John L. Roper Lumber Co., 65 Southeastern 
Reporter, 622] that it is the duty of an employer to furnish 
an employee a reasonably safe method as far as practicable 
for doing his work. The foreman represented the employer 
and had the right to give orders to the feeder, and, there- 
fore, if he failed in his duty, the employer was liable for 
his acts. Yet if the foreman had ordered the feeder to do 
something obviously dangerous, and which a_ reasonably 
prudent man under similar conditions would not do, then it 
would have been his plain duty to refuse; but it was not so 
obviously dangerous to undertake to remove the shiver with 


deposited the timber products in the stream, constructed 
the boom stick, and operated the splash dams. 


The situa- the machine. 


a stick without shifting the belt off the pulley and stopping 








RANDOM WIDTHS AND SPECIAL SIZES 








A North Carolina farmer recently 
started a fire to clear a piece of 
land. It did. The house and barns 
were valued at $1,400. 


Also the lumber manufacturer 
should remember that he has a 
cypressing engagement at New Or- 
leans April 19 and 20. 

While the English timber brokers 
are crying for reform, American ex- 
porters trust that they will not for- 
get that in one important particular 
reform is like charity. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis 
and Memphis all have lumbermen’s 
clubs. A nice hand, that Chicago 
ought to fill. 


Pa Gordon reigns, and the Na- 
tional Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen still lives. 


To a Hunter. 
I, too, have heard the tremulous 
Low call of early Spring; 
I, too, have heard the various 
Sweet notes of birds awing, 
Have felt the lure 
Of zephyrs pure 
From woods awakening. 


I, too, have heard the call of trees 
Whose leaves are greening now, 
Have caught from farmer’s waving seas 
The incense of the plow, 
Have longed to fly 
To wood and sky 
And grass and budding bough. 


The forest thicket is astir 
With children of the Spring; 
A mating call, a flash of fur, 
A whir of feathered thing, 
Invite to vales 
And shaded dales 
Where crystal waters sing. 


I, too, have heard the message sent 
To man by beast and bird: 
I, too, have heard the eloquent 
Inviting voice and word, 
Have heard the call - 
Of bird and all, 
But not as you have heard. 


No demon cries within my breast 
Inviting me to kill, 
To pluck the mother from her nest, 
The trout from waters still— 
For I would leave 
No brood to grieve 
By field or wooded hill. 


Oh, misinterpret not the voice 
That calls to you awing; 
It bids all Nature to rejoice 
With furred and feathered thing. 
How poor the joy 
That would destroy 
The symphony of Spring!, 





Curfew. 


Houston’s sun was slowly setting o’er 
the mills not far away, 

Filiing all the land with beauty at the 
close of working day, 

And the last rays kissed the forehead 
of a fellow in the biz 

With a fixed determination painted on 
his classic phiz— 

He with sad bowed head and thought- 
ful, he with lips so cold and 
white, 

Struggling to keep back the murmur, 
“Saw mills must not run at 
night!” 


Wild his eyes and pale his features, 
stern and white his thoughtful 
brow, 

And within his heart’s deep center 
Thompson made a solemn vow. 

He had listened while the saw mills 
chewed up miles of yellow pine, 





With their night runs busting market 
prices all along the line. 
And his breath came fast and faster 


and his eyes grew 
bright: 

“If we want to make a profit, saw 
mills must not run at night!” 


large and 


From the other mills came answer; 
Thompson heard it, and his 
brow, 

Lately white with apprehension, glows 
with sudden beauty now. 

To the South he told his story, showed 
the market on the bum, 

Killed by all this night run business, 
by the band saw’s midnight 

hum. 

And the sawmill men who heard him 
in a hurry saw the light; 

“You're correct,’’ the millmen an- 
swered, ‘“‘Saw mills must not run 
at night!” 





What if Teddy and the comet both 
reach here at the same time? Gee! 

The demand for barrels is report- 
ed light, and this right in the midst 
of the elections. 

Westward the hyphen of George 
Wilson-Jones takes its way. 

Speaking grammatically, the basic 
price list will be a good thing to 
go to to start from. 

Commander Peary says he gave 
an Esquimaux some lumber and the 
frapped aborigine went out and 
bought a wife with it. Owning too 
much lumber has got more than 
one man into trouble. 


The New Secretary. 


Was- A 
Tell Chap 
Did Of 
Well, Snap 
Then And e 
Quit. Grit 
Be- That's 
Hold Why 
Our So 
Old High 
Friend He 
Kit! Lit. 
Hence- Grit, 
Forth Wit, 
South, Thet's 
North, It— 
He’s That's 
It. Kit! 


One way to stop worms workiug 
in pine logs might be to blow the 
dinner horn. 

The welcome sign doesn’t seem 
to be burning any too brightly ‘or 
the farmer stockholder. 

Speaking of these A. W. True ‘sh 
stories—well, maybe. 

Now that the minimum tariff has 
been applied to Canadian lum’ 
the American importer can resume 
sleeping nights. 

Spoke manufacture consumed 4», 
000,000 feet of hickory last ye 
Hickory forests are sorry that \¢ 
spoke. 


Fifty pereent of the automob: «s 
sold in the United States go °° 
farmers. Again let us turn as 
to shed a few tears because 11° 
farmer has to pay such a high pr'° 
for lumber. 


Columbus did what he could, ! 
it is Roosevelt and Pinchot w's 
will make Genoa really famous. 


Just when Uncle Sam and Canadas 
are feeling good again some ('s 
turber mentions the St. John river. 

DouGLtas MALLOCH. 
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_ CUT OUT NIGHT RUNS: 


BY J. LEWIS THOMPSON. 


It was just about two years ago that I wrote an article 
n the wrong that is done by the night operation of saw- 
jaill. plants. The article was printed in several of the lead- 
ing lumber journals and copied in the daily press of the 
country. In that article I condemned, in every way at my 
ommand, the business of running saw mills night and day. 
| declared that it was a crime against the laws of God and 
iuan—a crime from both‘a business and social standpoint. 

Nothing I ever did in my life brought so much condemnation 
on my head as that article. Several of the big sawmill 
operators of the Southwest answered me in the columns of 
the lumber journals, contradicting me at every point, and 
belaboring me to the best of their ability as the author of 
something that was entirely without righteous foundation, 
and the abettor of a scheme that opposed a most lawful plan 
of lumber manufacturing. I had proposed that laws be 
passed making it illegal for anyone to operate a saw mill 
at night, and they took especial exception to this. 

Last week I attended a big meeting of yellow pine manu- 
facturers in Memphis, Tenn., calied for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the lumber conditions. At that meeting I enjoyed a 
triumph, for the stand I took two years ago was vindicated 
by the expression of a like opinion by a large majority of 
the manufacturers present at Memphis. 

Several of the big operators declared to me personally 
that they had changed their mind about night running, and 
that they believed that I was right two years ago, and am 
right about it now. 

At the present time, the night running plan is one of the 
bugaboo’s of the lumber market. For the first time in 
nearly a year the mills are running full time on the day 
schedule, and there is evidence of a disposition to run nights 
at some of the mills. As a matter of fact there are several 
companies in the Southwest which are running their mills 
night and day now, and the danger is that others may 
start to do so. The most optimistic mill man in the country 
does not doubt that the market has been suffering from a 
big overproduction ever since the panic. Had there not been 
a financial panic, there would still have been hard times 
among the yellow pine saw mill men, on account of the fact 
that the supply has been brought to a point much greater 
than any normal demand can be expected to consume. There 
has been a very fair demand for stock this winter, and 
business improved considerably over last year. In the face 
of this improvement, the mill men have ‘started running 
full time at their mills, and they are threatening to run 
nights. This must be prevented if the industry is to return 
to a money-making state. 

In my opinion, there is no justification for the operation 
of a saw mill at night, regardless of circumstances. It 
is 2 business and a social crime. It is a crime against 
the operators themselves, against their employees, who will 
be called upon to work in the night hours, and against 
the industry itself. I have never yet heard an argument 
Which justified it. The habit was learned from the manu- 
faciurers of lumber in the North. Up in the white pine 
couulry they can only operate saw mills in the summer, on 
account of the cold winters, so they adopted the plan of 
runing night and day at their mills. When they finished 
their timbers up there, they moved down South, where we 
had been manufacturing lumber in a consistent and con- 
servative way for many years, and they brought with them 





the crime of night running. 

‘Yhere is never an apostle whose diction is so irrational 
that he can not secure recruits to his religion, especially 
Wheu the doctrine he teaches appeals at first hand to the 
purse and pocket of its followers. So it was that the germ 


of night running was infected into the blood of the saw 
mil: operators of the South, and the bad habit has done 
mun harm, ‘They conceived the idea of making lumber 
twive as fast as usual, and therefore making money twice 
as iast. Instead of doing so, it drove the lumber market 
int) the ground, and it has been there for more than two 
years, and will remain there until the crime of willful over- 
pr. Juction has been atoned for. 

‘\hen night running became popular in 1905, and the 
abovormal demand for stock made it quite general, I was in- 
duced to try it myself. I found out soon that it was wrong. 
It wore me out, it wore my men out, it wore out the mills, 
auc the market weakened under the strain. 

believe that the laws of nature and of Providence dic- 
ta\ entirely against the night run of saw mills. That it is 
a ..ime against the spirit of conservation that is filling the 
Country, ng man can doubt. That it is unnecessary every 
reasonable person should admit. 

ae Lord commanded man to labor for six days in each 
weck. He did not say a thing about nights. He took it for 
grented that man would always have brains enough to know 
thal night was the time for rest. He provided the sun by which 
Man was to do his labor, and from that time until this, 
the night bird and the night animal has been an offensive 
creation, 

The operation of saw mills is only one of the evils com- 
Miticd at night, for most of the wrong done in the world 
has been under the cover of darkness. It seems to me that 
the Lord shows plainly that night things should be bad 
things. All the birds and creatures of beauty that He 
Created are day animals while the ravenous beasts, the 
foul birds, and the useless animals, come forth at night. 

A saw mill is not like a foundry or a furnace. It is 
necessary to operate such places day and night, in order to 
keep the metal hot and the plants in operation. Not so 
with a saw mill. There is no manufacturing plant in the 
World that requires rest more than does a mill. The man 
who runs his plant only days, and gives the best of atten- 
tion to his plant, will make better lumber, spoil less stock 


in the making, and will realize more on his investment in 
the long run. 

It seems to me that from a standpoint of selfishness, a 
man would be ashamed to operate a saw mill nights. I 
believe there is no man foolish enough to believe that the 
demand would stand a night and day run at all the mills. 
And if he does not believe it would, and still runs nights, 
he must be depending on his associates and competitors to 
do for the good of the market what he is not willing to do 
himself. In that case he is a game-hog, nothing less. He 
must know that if everyone took the same advantage of 
circumstances that he does they would all go broke, and 
still he follows that course. It seems to me that is a hard 
stand to justify. 

The man who starts his saw mill nights under present 
conditions must depend on his contemporaries to do his 
share in keeping the equilibrium of the market, and enough 
more to equalize the overproduction that he is individually 
attempting. If all the mills in the Southwest were to run 
night and day for three months, at the end of that time 
yellow pine lumber would not be worth enough money to 
make it worth while grading it. And the man who de- 
liberately runs nights knows that if others were to do the 
same it would ruin the yellow pine industry. 

I am not stating these things as president of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, but as a lumber manu- 
facturer who has the good of the industry at heart, and 
who believes that conservative action of the manufacturers 
would bring about a return of prosperity. to yellow pine and 
its makers. . 

My advice to lumber manufacturers is to sell their lumber 
at what it is worth in the market, until it reaches such a 
point that they cannot make a reasonable profit on their in- 
vestment, and then shut down their saw mills. If each man 
will follow this advice, there will be no more trouble in the 
lumber market. But so long as we keep increasing the out- 
put without a like increase in the consumption, and so long 
as we evidence a willingness to sell our lumber for what 
we can get, regardless of what it really costs us—to say 
nothing of what it is really worth—tke prosperity that we 
have been awaiting will continue to be a thing of the 
future. 

And of all the wrongs that the manufacturer has done the 
lumber market in the past three years, the most grievous, 
the most unnecessary, and the most unforgivable is night 
running. It is absolutely without rhyme or reason, and to- 
day it aims at the life of the industry. 


TOLD OF THE TRADE 


Maker of Lumber and Verse. 


H. H. Denison, manager of the Anchor Line Company, 
of Sandpoint, Ida., knows how to make pvetry as well as 
board feet. Three of his poems appeared in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and were printed 
as an evidence that spring had returned. Mr. Denison 
makes good lumber and puts out a fair brand of poetry. 
He is not one of the least of the western contingent 
poets, but does not give vent to his fancy as frequently 
as some of the others. The little poem ‘‘An Indignity 
to Good St. Patrick’’ should prove entertaining to all 
lovers of puns and all manufacturers of cement. It is 
reproduced: 

AN INDIGNITY TO GOOD ST. PATRICK. 
Sailor O’Toole and the good ship Sque-gee 
Were wrecked on the shore of the heathen Chinee. 


"Twas on March seventeen, the day snakes were all banned, 
That the good ship went down and O’Toole hit the sand. 











It’s a joke I'll be thinking, was all the cement (Sea mert). 
Praise be ‘tis no worse and with this I’m content, 

And at that, said O'Toole, ‘twas a poor sort of dock, 

But the day is St. Patrick’s and the joke’s his Sham rock. 





TRIPLETS, AND ALL GIRLS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 5.—Charles Heimerdinger, 
shipping clerk for the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, is 
receiving congratulations over the arrival at his home 
of three little daughters. Mrs. Heimerdinger and the 
babies are reported doing very well. 





STEAMBOAT STRANDED IN A CORNFIELD. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., April 4.—The above illustra- 
tion is the first photograph taken of the steamer Vir- 
ginia, running between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, which 
ran aground at Willow Grove, a few miles below this 
city, March 6. The photograph shows the boat as it is 
today, about 300 feet from the channel of the Ohio 
river in the middle of a cornfield. Expert engineers 
have tried to put the boat back in the river, but without 
avail, and all hope of saving it is given up. The Virginia 
was one of the best equipped passenger steamers in this 
section and had an immense trade. The loss will reach 
nearly $150,000. 











QUERY AND COMMENT 











Inquiry for Mahogany Ends. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., April 7.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We would like to communicate with anyone having 
for sale small pieces of mahogany. We can use pieces 15x 
inches and 12x16 inches in 4-4, 5-4 and 6-4. 

E. C. B. Jupp, INCORPORATED. 





Worms in Pine Logs. 


Epwarps, N. Y., April 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Do you know of any method to stop worms working in pine 
logs which are left on skids in the woods? 

Woopcock Bros. 

[After worms have secured a foothold in timber it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to stop them. If 
logs are peeled soon after the trees are felled the worms 
will not get into them so quickly. Logs wholly, or 
nearly submerged in water, of course, are immune. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not suggest a method of 
stopping the operations of the worms. The query, 
therefore, is put up to the correspondents’ league with 
the hope that someone will be able to suggest a prac- 
tical method.—EpITor. ] 








Importance of the Car Seal. 


CuicaGco, March 22, 1910.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The advices contained in an editorial column of a recent 
ussue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under the caption “Im- 
portance of Car Seals” has been read with much interest 
and satisfaction. Every lumber manufacturer, like the 
carrier, is deeply interested in the elimination of doubt. When 
a carload of lumber reaches a destination of 500 or 1,000 
miles distant from the point of loading, there should be no 
doubt that all of the lumber loaded at point of shipment is 
still in the car when it is delivered to consignee at point 
of destination; or if the contents have been interfered with 
in any way, the evidence should be at hand disclosing that 
fact. 

Such result can be accomplished only by the carload ship- 
per applying his own self-locking progressively numbered 
ear seal to all openings of each car immediately as the load- 
ing is completed. ‘The interval between the completion of 
a carload of freight at shipper’s warehouse, dock or place of 


business and the delivery of it into the custody of the 
earrier’s agent should be as fully protected as the balance 
of time elapsing; in other worus, the protection should be 


continued up to the point where delivery is made to the 
consignee and the consignee who unloads such a car at his 
own private siuing, dock or warehouse should be held to 
similar accountability for making proper inspection of the 
seals and taking record thereof, and if the loading or un- 
loading occupy more than one day the interval of absence 
from car while unloading over night or otherwise should 
be protected by him. ‘The cost of sealing a covered car is 
about a half a cent and when shippers take the precaution 
to place their own svals on the cars that they load the 
transaction bears evidence of careful business-like methods 
which all carload shippers should adopt in the conduct of 
their transportation. F. C. MApaty. 





Lumber Consumption in Furniture Manufacture. 

LINEVILLE, ALA., March 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I am preparing an article on furniture making and de- 
sire to obtain, if possible, some accurate idea as to the amount 
of lumber consumed by the approximately 20,000 furniture 
factories in the United States. I had some data on file some 
time ago in regard to this subject, but they seem to have been 
mislaid and I am unable to lay my hands on them. If you 
can supply me with any information in regard to the total 
amount of lumber cut in the United States and the total 
amount consumed by the furniture manufacturers, I shall 
very much appreciate it and be ready to reciprocate the 
favor at any time. I would also like to know the total 
amount of lumber cut in 1907 and 1909. 

ATLANTIC Furniture & LUMBER COMPANY. 

[The total hardwood cut for 1908 was 7,678;363,000 
feet; the cut for 1907 was 9,254,929,000 feet. Any at- 
tempt to approximate the quantity used by manufac- 
turers of furniture involves guesswork. An average con- 
sumption of a carload of lumber a month by 20,000 fur- 
niture manufacturers would show them to use the 
enormous quantity of 3,600,000,000 feet. This would be 
equivalent to practically one-half of the 1908 product and 
more than one-third of the 1907 output. Reducing the 
quautity by one-half would make a total consumption of 
1,800,000,000 feet, and make the average monthly con- 
sumption of each furniture plant 7,500 feet. It does 
not require a great deal of lumber to make an ordinary 
piece of furniture and possibly the figure last stated is 
somewhere near the quantity used. 

Of late years, furniture manufacturers are employing 
veneers and builtup woods, in which a variety of woods 
is used. In addition, they are being supplied with 
dimension stock employed in the manufacture of chairs 
and, in some degree, in the production of other classes of 
furniture. Whether all of the dimension stock is in- 
cluded in the lumber cut cannot be stated with any de- 
gree of certainty, but it is known that a portion of it is 
included. 

The total lumber cut of 1907 was 40,256,154,000 feet; 
the total for 1908 was 33,224,369,000 feet, of which the 
hardwoods comprised 23.1 percent in 1908 and 23 per- 
cent in 1907. Anyone of an inquiring mind is privi- 
leged to make a guess at what percentage of the total 
lumber supply is used in the manufacture of furniture. 

The suggestions herein are not based on any particular 
formula, save that it is known that a good many of the 
furniture factories do not use as much as a carload of 
lumber a month, while the larger ones, of course, use 
many carloads each month.—EpITor. ] 





LOUISIANA COMMISSION CANCELS ORDER. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 4.—March 31 last the 
Louisiana railroad commission published its order can- 
celing former order No. 653, relative to demurrage rules 
and putting in force the uniform rules approved by the 
Washington convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, with certain modifications, 
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Seriously in contemplation is the establishment at San 
Francisco, Cal., of a wireless telegraph system whose effec- 
tive scope, it is claimed, will be the Pacific ocean from the 
shore of California to China, Japan and the Philippines. 


Merger of the Presbyterian and Cumberland Presbyterian 
branches of that sect has received legal sanction by action 
of the supreme court of Indiana. F 


Ten railroad companies and four others expected to co- 
operate will consult with business men of St. Louis, Mo., 
about April 20, with the purpose of abolishing the arbitrary 
bridge charges across the Mississippi at that point which 
for many years have been an irritating expense to passen- 
gers and shippers and receivers of freight. 


Negotiations now in progress, including the purchase of 
a bridge over the Missouri river, promise to result in the 
building of an interurban trolley line across Missouri from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. 


By a vote of 47 to 148 the advocates of woman suffrage 
have lost their fight in the lower branch of the Massachu- 
setts state legislature. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000, 
making it the second heaviest capitalized corporation in the 
world, the United States Steel Corporation being the leader. 


Five million blooms, it is estimated, will be used in the 
annual “rose festival,” in June, at Portland, Ore., for which 
event the ‘Rose City” is making great preparations. 


Hawaiians are said to be seriously considering a boycott 
of San Francisco merchants because of the adverse attitude 
of the latter with regard to coastwise shipping regulations 
between Hawaii and the States. 


Food officials and commissioners, members of sanitary 
boards and chemists, representing eighteen western states, 
will meet at Boise, Ida., April 11 and 12 and perfect an 
organization to be known as the Western Food Officials. 
Active participants will include Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson, Dr. R. L. Dunlap, a member of the National 
Food & Drug Inspection Board, and Pure Food Commissioner 
James H. Wallis. ‘The specific purpose is harmonious action 
between the states and nation relative to uniform legisla- 
tion on food products manufactured and sold in western 
states. 


By the absorption of Georgetown, a suburb, the popula- 
tion of Seattle, Wash., has been increased by 7,000.  Chi- 
cago, Ill., failed to annex three populous suburbs as a fea- 
ture of an election April 5. 


By wholesale indictments the federal government is seek- 
ing to abolish the “bucket shop” evil. Sixteen principals 
prominent in such enterprises were arrested late last week. 
The campaign is to cover the country from the Mississippi 
river to the Atlantic ocean. A sweeping antioption bill, 
applicable to operations in cotton, has been introduced in 
Congress. 

A fund of $175,000 is said to have been guaranteed by his 
friends to be devoted to proving Dr. Frederick A. Cook's 
claim to discovery of the north pole. 


The Sage Foundation, endowed by Mrs. Russell Sage, of 
New York city, will establish a chain of model loan estab- 
lishments that will advance money to the poor, at legal 
rates, on chattel mortgage loans, and will tend to eliminate 
the “loan shark.” 


The state board of equalization of Missouri has fixed the 
total valuation of real estate and personal property in that 
state for taxes for 1910 at $1,463,988,858, an increase of 
over $86,500,000 over the preceding year’s assessments. 


The United States revenue cutter Rush will transport a 
traveling court along the Alaska coast this summer. ‘The 
court will try offenders whom it may be inconvenient to 
bring to important centers and the Rush will transport 
enumerators for the territorial census and oflicers of the 
steamboat inspection service on their annual tour. 


A member of the faculty of the University of Michigan 
is credited with the discovery of a new method for the treat- 
ment of hydrophobia which eliminates the dangers attend- 
ing former methods and shortens the time of treatment. 


A trip by trolley line, covering the entire distance, less a 
gap of eighty-six miles, was made recently from Portland, 
Me., to St. Louis, Mo., at a cost of $33.75, or, inclusive of 
hotel bills, $46.50. 


In elections held this week, in an antisaloon crusade, im- 
portant Illinois towns returned to the “wet” column; anti- 
saloon forces were victorious in twenty out of thirty-six 
counties in Michigan, and the recent status in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska was unchanged. 


The strike of street car men at Philadelphia, Pa., is at an 
end, according to the employers, who claim a victory over 
their employees. 


The “hookworm” has invaded the North. All the mem- 
bers of a family of six, formerly of Tennessee but living 
near Freewater, Ore., are reported to be suffering from the 
disease. Two authenticated cases are reported from south- 
ern California among Japanese who were infected in Mexico. 


Judge George H. Williams, former United States attorney 
general and the last surviving member of President Grant’s 
cabinet, died at Portland, Ore., April 4. 


Business organizations of Houston, Tex., by a banquet 
to be given April 28, will launch a movement for the better 
advertising of that city. The purposes of the movement 
have general and enthusiastic backing. Real estate transfers 
in Houston, in March, broke all known records for the city. 


After a month’s trial, the 3-cent street railroad fare sys- 
tem oi Cleveland, Ohio, is pronounced a financial success, 
showing a profit over operating expenses and leaving a 
comfortable surplus for the railroad companies. 


At a sale of the effects of the Yerkes estate, in New 
York city, forty-two paintings realized $769,200, establishing 
a record for auction prices in such connection. 


Northern Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma have been 
visited by a severe frost. Much apprehension is felt for 
fruit buds and tender plants. 


Traffic officials of eight railroad systems running west 
from Chicago, Ill., were in conference this week and are 
said to have decided upon an average advance of 25 percent 
in commodity rates, affecting agricultural implements and 
farm machinery, brick, cement, drain tile, sewer pipe, iron 
and steel products. 


Emigration of American farmers from the West into 
Canada is said to have reached unprecedented figures. On- 
tario and western Cagada are getting the larger number of 
them, and they are said to be of the best class of American 
agriculturists. 


Sixteen hundred farm units in the Flathead irrigation 
reservation, in Montana, will be subject to entry May 2. 


The first traffic agreement of record between an inter- 
urban trolley system and a steam road is expected this week 
by an arrangement between the Illinois traction system, at 
Springfield, Ill., and the Chicago & Alton railroad. 


In a strenuous effort by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago to raise by April 12 $350,000 for the 
improvement of its local branches, an effort in which all 
Chicago seems deeply interested, the subscriptions passed 
the needed proportional amount on Wednesday of this week. 


While the cruiser Maryland was off the coast of southern 
California, April 2, the tube of one of her boilers blew out, 
killing one of the crew and injuring several others. 


Of the miners involved in the recent widespread coal 
miners’ strike, 14,000 have returned to work in the Hocking 
Valley and Pittsburg districts. Early peaceful solution of 
the difficulty is hoped for in Illinois and other districts. 

WASHINGTON. 

Following the recent adjustment of tariff differences be- 
tween the United States and Canada, a conference on better 
trade relations between the two countries is to be held at 
Washington, possibly in May, advices indicating that Canada 
will be represented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Minister of 
Finance Fielding. 


The House has passed the Mondell bill granting the right 
to make a second homestead entry to entrymen who have 
iorfeited their rights. 


Stringent regulations have been made by the treasury 
department to break up the practice of Americans crossing 
the Mexican and Canadian borders and returning with 
dutiable goods as wearing apparel. 


Suit in equity under the Sherman antitrust law is to be 
instituted by the department of justice against what is 
known as the European steamship pool, on the contention 
that it is an arrangement in restraint of trade. 


The Senate has passed a bill appropriating $12,000,000 
for the erection of needed public buildings at the national 
capital, largely for departments now inadequately housed. 
The ground has been secured and the buildings will be placed 
according to a plan to make Washington the most beautiful 
city in the world. 


An antitipping bill, its terms to cover hotels, restaurants 
and cafes in the District of Columbia, has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 


The House pension bill carries $155,000,000, the largest 
appropriation made by Congress for such purpose in time of 
peace. 


A bill has been passed in the House to facilitate the 
bringing of causes before United States circuit courts. It 
makes it possible for a plaintiff to secure a hearing one term 
earlier than under present rules, 


Owing to reprehensible methods in lobbying, intimidation 
etc. in connection with the ship subsidy bill it has been 
refused support in Congress and is pronounced a failure. 


A Senate committee has in preparation a bill prohibiting 
keeping food in warehouse storage longer than nine months 
or one year. Its purposes are to insure lower levels of prices 
and prevent deterioration of foods. 


A bill is before a committee of the House looking to a 
satisfactory adjustment of seal fishery privileges in Alaskan 
waters between the United States and Japan. 


The military court of inquiry which has been investi- 
gating the now historical ‘shooting up” of Brownsville, 
Tex., has placed the responsibility upon the colored soldiers 
of the Twenty-fifth United States infantry, implicating their 
officers. 


The Weeks bill, to compel the placing of a post box at 
every residence in the United States, has been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the House. : 


By a bill just introduced in Congress, the owner of any 
clock exposed in the District of Columbia which may be two 
minutes at variance with the real time is subject to a fine 
of $25. 


All former presidents of the United States, or thei 
widows, have been accorded the franking privilege for the! 
lifetime by the terms of a bill passed by the House April «. 





FOREIGN. 


A society known as “Potentia,” of international character, 
has been launched in Denmark, to “establish codperation 
among the “nations for the diffusion of accurate information 
and unbiased opinion as to international events affecting tle 
progress and peace of the world” and to combat prejudice 
or misinformation in news tending to distrust and misunder- 
standing. It has attracted much favorable interest abroad 
and has interested American civic organizations, notably a 
prominent one of Chicago, IIl. 


Disturbed Greece has been partially tranquilized by thie 
promise of a new constitution. 


Political unrest in Liberia has interested the United States 
government to the extent of sending a scout cruiser and a 
gunboat to Monrovia, the capital, to protect resident Ameri- 
cans and their property. 


A German organization known by the German equivalent 
of the “United Association of German Metal Industries for 
Indemnity Against Loss by Strikes” during the last year 
has issued policies to the amount of $48,904,870 and has 
paid indemnities amounting to $36,523. Adjustors of the 
association pay indemnities only when the labor trouble is 
proven not to be the fault of the employer, and the organiza- 
tion’s existence is said to be a factor in German industrial 
peace. 


Gifford Pinchot, recently chief forester of the department 
of agriculture, arrived in Copenhagen March 31, where, it 
is said, he will meet former President Roosevelt early in 
May. 


A congress of Swiss women’s societies has “‘gone one bet- 
ter’ on the suffragettes ard demdnds of the Swiss govern- 
ment conscription as nurses and in the administration of 
civic and national relief to the poor and in general philan- 
thropic work. 


The Aero Club of France has formulated rules for the 
government in that country of aviation, to safeguard aecro- 
nauts and the persons and property of those below. Aerial 
craft must not circulate lower than 150 feet above private 
property, flying above cities requires a permit, flying in fog 
and transportation of explosives are prohibited. A line of 
airships between London and New York via Pekin is pro- 
posed by a Utah man. 


A third syndicate has been formed and has taken over the 
control of the output of the diamond mines in German south- 
western Africa. 


King Menelik, of Abyssinia, is reported dead at the age 
of 66. Prince Lidj Jeassu, aged 14, his grandson, is heir 
to the throne. Later reports deny the king’s death. 


Twenty-one soldiers were killed and 139 injured by a 
railroad collision near Mulheim-am-Rhein, Germany, March 30. 


Admiral Fournier, of the French navy, is quoted as pre- 
dicting as “inevitable” a war between Japan and the United 
States, involving the civilized world. He does not give dates 
or other essentials to definiteness. 


Prominent Mormons are reported to have acquired 100,000 
acres of land in the states Tabasco and Chiapas, Mexico, on 
which they will cultivate rubber trees on a large scale under 
the title of the Utah-Mexican Rubber Company. 


Damage by floods to rice paddies in Chinese provinces it 
is feared will cause famine affecting 1,000,000 Chinese in 
the territory toward the head of the Yangste river. 


It is estimated that the end of this year will see the 
completion of the survey of the Cape-to-Cairo railway, 5,0V0 
miles from north to south Africa, forming through British 
and Belgiun territory the longest railway system in ile 
world. 

Mohammed Abdullah, the “mad mullah,” is again runuins 
amuck in Arabia. His forces have killed 800 tribesiien 
friendly to foreign sultanates. 

Systematic efforts for a “home coming” this summer 
strenuously under way in Ireland. Over 50,000 visitors ©" 
expected on the “old sod.” - 


Every city and village in Mexico is expected to take p«'t 
in a celebration of the centennial of the independence of | 
country, to continue throughout September next. Prep:a- 
tions are being made for the most elaborate event of ‘°° 
kind in the history of that republic. 

By refusing an invitation to an audience with the pci 
the terms of which would have restrained his liberty of *« 
tion, former President Roosevelt has stirred up some mo"e 
or less acrimonious discussion. . Colonel Roosevelt has be-2 
the recipient of marked honors in Italy and will leave t's 
week to visit Austrian and German cities, incidentally 
revisit with Mrs. Roosevelt scenes of their wedding trip. 

The war spirit runs high in Peru and Ecuador. Armed 
encounters between the two countries are momentarily © 
pected. Revolutionary outbreaks are reported from Albania. 

Mount Aetna is exhibiting new activities. Crops in its 
“vicinity have been destoyed by lava, streams of which «re 
flowing from the volcano freely. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS. 


%right Outlook Reported From Various Sections of 
the Country—Good Business Season in 
Prospect for Lumbermen. 





New Business Every Day. 

MASONVILLE, MicH., April 4.—We have more hemlock 
orders than we can conveniently handle, with new business 
being offered every day. Lath are moving particularly well. 
lteceiving orders for shingles. We expect to be manufac- 
iuring flooring by the middle of June and anticipate a good 
jusiness. The market on all hardwoods we produce is very 
strong. The only thing we are worrying about is the possi- 
bility of an overproduction caused by our being able to get 
good prices and the sharp demand. 

ESCANABA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Business Good. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 4.—Business conditions with us 
are good. We manufacture our own lumber and have no 
trouble in making disposition of it—many grades at satis- 
factory prices—and while we would like to see the lower 
grades on a little better basis we can not complain. There 
is not a cloud in the sky that makes it look as though there 
would be a lessening of demand. 

THe ADVANCE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Look for Large Increase, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 4.—We believe there will be a 
large increase over last year in the sales of the local retail 
lumvermen. During the winter months prospects for a lot 
of heavy construction were good, which now have vanished 
for certain reasons. However, there are several large jobs on 
the boards of some of our leading architects that no doubt 
are a sure go. In the residence and home building line 
there is quite an activity, which we think will continue for 
some time, and should cause increased sales over last year. 

MaAAS-NEIMEYER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Bright Prospect in Michigan. 

lay Crry, Micu., April 2.—The condition of the lumber 
manufacturing business in this state is good. The demand 
is strong and while stocks are being depleted, yet, at the 
first of the year stocks were in fair supply, and, therefore, 
tne manufacturers have been in position to realize profitably 
on a large amount of lumber. ‘The prices of maple, birch 
and basswood are the highest I have ever known, and it is 
my opinion the values on these three woods will have a 
still further advance. I believe the amount of lumber that 
will be manufactured in Michigan this year will be about 
the same as in the last few years, but that if there is any 
particular change it will be in the nature of a decline. 
With only average stocks on hand and a strong, insistent 
deniand for lumber, it can have but one result, and that is 
one that spells profitable times for the manufacturers of 
lumber. CHARLES A. BIGELOW, 
President Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Promising Outlook. 

WinNIPEG, MAN., April 4.—Everything looks very promis- 
ing on this side of the line and if we get a good crop this 
year, we should have a good fall business. Ours is a new 
country and we depend entirely upon each year’s crop for 
our yearly business. Collections have been somewhat slow 
the last season and money at present is not very plentiful. 

NortH AMERICAN LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Confident of a Good Year. 
iDRRILL, Wis., April 5.—We are figuring on a very good 
business for the entire year. Our business is largely stock 


gocds—sash and doors. We cut all our pine for factory use, 
selling only our hemlock and hardwood, which is a rather 
sticll proportion of our cut. Our spring trade in sash and 


do rs has been very large. We have still a great deal of 
bu.'ness on our books, with inquiries and orders coming in 
tr--ly and prices considerably firmer than three months ago. 

Ye find the market for hemlock improving materially, 
demand is good and prices strong. Almost all kinds of 
hardwood are moving well. Birch is especially in demand 
an the better grades scarce. Trade is good with us just 


now, the future looks bright, and in the face of all condi- 
tions we are confident of a good year. 
A. H. STanee CoMPANy. 


Increasing Demand for Hardwood Lumber. 

Cuicaco, April 4.—Conditions prevailing throughout the 
central West, of which Chicago is the center, seem to indi- 
cate for the spring months a steadily increasing demand for 
hardwood lumber. The voiume of trade, on the whole, is 
quite satisfactory. Ruthless cutting of prices for any item 
of hardwood or pine is unwarranted. The chief concern to 
the dealer in hardwood lumber is to secure sufficient supply 
and suitable quality with which to meet the demands made 
upon him by the consumer. There are no causes in evi- 
dence at this time to doubt that prices for southern hard- 
woods will remain firm. Cypress, which is so rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity with pianing mill men, contractors 
and builders, on account of its wide range of adaptability, 
will continue to demand good prices. 

FREDERICK L. BROWN, President, 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange. 


Trade Improving. 

PirTsBuRG, Pa., April 4.—The outlook for this season's 
business is a matter on which it is hard to form an opinion. 
Conditions locally during the last thirty days have been 
very much improved and there has been a tendency among 
the larger buyers—the railroad and consuming trade—to 
purchase material. Whether these purchases are to cover 
the usual actual spring requirements, in order to keep up 
the necessary repairs, etc., or whether these purchases are 
with the anticipation of opening up of business conditions, 
it is hard to judge. 

Shortleaf pine, hemlock and cheap hardwood stocks seem 
to be a drag on the market and are being moved at the 
buyer’s price, regardless of value. Longleaf yellow pine and 
special sizes of white pine, especially of the good. grades, 
seem to be in good demand and prices are firm. We already 
are feeling the effects of the expected car shortage, espe- 
cially in the South, where a great many orders are cut and 
held awaiting equipment, and in some instances from two 
to three weeks is required in which to obtain necessary cars 
for movement of material. 

The situation, in our opinion, seems to be one of indeci- 
sion, and it will require concerted action on the part of the 
large consuming trade to bring us permanent stability of 
market conditions. Business with us during the last thirty 
days has. been very brisk, and March stands as our very best 
month, from point of sales, during the last six months, but 
it is hard to judge of what can be expected later in the year. 

We are not expecting a very great demand or a great 
volume of business, and would therefore be agreeably dis- 
appointed if conditions should improve to a permanent and 
more settled market condition. 

Tue GERMAIN COMPANY. 


Good Business Indications. 

Bay Ciry, Micu., April 4.—We find a marked improve- 
ment in our business during the last two weeks, and letters 
received from our salesmen indicate a good business for the 
balance of the season. This improvement does not come 
from any particular locality, but from all of the white pine 
consuming trade, from Michigan east. 





BEB. B. Foss & Co. 
General Business Good. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 5.—I am very glad to state 
that the general business conditions throughout the territory 
I travel are looking very bright, both in my line and in a 
general way, as I have asked the trade in several cases, and 
they all seem to be very much encouraged. 

CICERO DISHER, 
Indiana Lumbermen's Mutual Insurance Company. 





Dealers Very Busy. 

Dayton, Oun10, April 4.—Regarding the outlook in this 
locality, all the dealers are very busy figuring new work, 
and the prospects are favorable for a good season. Farmers 
are just about thirty days ahead of their regular schedule, so 
their work in the fields has prevented their making the im- 
provements which are usually made in March and early in 
April, just before their field work begins. Dayton has many 
large manufacturing institutions and they are all busy, and 
numerous additions are being made, indicating strong faith 
in the future. Tue F. A. REQUARTH COMPANY. 





REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR 








Mo. and Okla. Arkansas. 
10 Milis. 46 Mills. 
SfATES SHIPPED TO— Feet. et. 

New Bnglan@ States... .......0000 cecscves 959,869 
New ‘SOGiis down cues sss 52040 ter <epwasee 1,304,751 
2 nsylvania and New qooees desi ote C2 tin hp a eine Soeracs 
\est Virginia and Maryland...... saps +275 
Dale Feeetranet ce tiaes et cake 41,412 2,255,317 
Endiatee (c..2 5 ecus Sos oan at atone 15,050 2,853,796 
eT ris OE eee 64,669 2,002,788 
LLiNGEB)S At ea el ema aaiek oe sive 641,907 7,250,786 
Tennessee and Kentucky.......... sececess 972,516 
Wy 1ecOMMEE Hu cs os een aie he wo os sa! tone eaae 1,214,326 
Minneseh sian silos bbbsaw sad wae wleee sis 433,796 
IOWA ...cussthnteh obdtenulesthipieds. eek 62,118 5,354,051 
Bles0GMh (Gs wistacw emcna Wasa eS 1,995,665 8,919,249 
Nebrag@ib: nabs bsckisn aes MPa eee 165,648 2,821,976 
RANGA. ccaba. samara nae sk Beers 84,251 4,179,932 
Colorado and South Dakota....... ..+..... 986,032 
RAR i 5 oe wik ema 45th hiss 4,485,806 
ROXAS Fas hae Lee aine as aioe 6 986,032 
New Mexico & APriZOBA.....0scs0e seccsess esedeovec's 
Mexico gn ” be . -. 2 Se Pe Pe ‘ Pye 
Local Shipped within the state ........ J ’ 3t 
a Retail—and used at plant 251,447 4,666,882 
Export shipments by, water. cele bat Py TEBE 53,847 
Jomestic shipments WALEED 505. oi cccwce's ste eee 
Not apecified not given above..... 100,355 1,442,813 
Total shipments............- 8,509,259 59,936,470 
Percent rete d ceeeulocccee sen oak " 2.28 16.09 


Normal monthl 


YELLOW PINE TRADE. 


Statistical Showing of the Cut and Shipments of 
Mills in the Clearing House Report— 
Outturn Exceptionally Good. 








Reports of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for Feb- 
ruary, 1910, show a total cut of 378,271,009 feet against 
a production by 300 mills in January of 362,491,354 
feet. Shipments for February aggregated 372,585,426 
feet against shipments for January of 343,519,150 feet. 
The shipments for the two months fell 24,257,787 feet 
below production, showing an increase in stock of 3.39 
percent. 

The revised report sent out by Secretary Smith, of 
the Yellow Pine Clearing House, contains a world of 
information in regard to yellow pine production and 
demand. This report shows that average mill ship- 
ments for 1909 were heavier than those of either of 
the preceding three years, the nearest approach being 
in 1906, when the shipments for the year for all the 
mills averaged 12,470,945 feet against an average in 
1909 of 12,949,681 feet. 

During the last four years the reports show that the 
mills produced 332,687,719 feet more than they shipped. 
At the same time, many of the mills have not deducted 
the quantities of lumber used locally for building and 
repairs, and it doubtless will be shown upon more care- 
ful investigation that a large part of this apparent 
surplus product of the last four years has been used. 

The report now contains a statement of stocks on 
hand in each of the producing sections, with a column 
showing the ratio of stock to annual production for 
various sections in different parts of the country. The 
aggregate quantity of yellow pine available for dis- 
tribution, as shown by these reports, for March 1, 1910, 
was 1,165,997,531 feet, the equivalent of 25.1 percent 
of the annual product. This stock is a little in excess 
of that reported January 1 and 1.9 percent less than 
the quantity reported F'ebruary 2 of this year. For 
March the percentages on hand ranged from 14.2 for 
the mills of Alabama to 32.1 for the mills of Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Stocks in Texas, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana were above the average, while those of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida were considerably below 
the average. 

The detailed report of the Yellow Pine Clearing 
House shows heavy shipments to the principal centers 
of consumption. ‘Texas was the largest consumer, tak- 
ing over 52,000,000 feet. Illinois came second, with a 
little more than 35,000,000 feet. Missouri called for a 
little less than 29,000,000 feet and Oklahoma for over 
25,000,000 feet. The 338 mills reporting for February, 
1910, showed shipments to have been about 24,000,000 
feet greater than those made by 406 mills in February, 
1909. 

A statement of the average cut and shipments of all 
the mills shows this year’s business to be in excellent 
shape so far as volume of trade is concerned. Average 
shipments for January were 1,145,063 feet; for Febru- 
ary 1,102,324 feet. The average shipment for 1909 was 
1,079,315 feet, and that is the only one of the last 
three years that the average mill shipments exceeded 
1,000,000 feet a month. The monthly average for 1907 
was 927,929 feet and 850,937 feet for 1908. 

Production this year has been a little in excess of 
shipments. January the figures showed an average cut 
of 1,206,971 feet; February 1,119,145 feet. The Febru- 
ary cut in 1909 was 1,102,200 feet; 798,768 in 1908, and 
963,010 in 1907, 

These figures show that the volume of demand for 
yellow pine is not decreasing, but, on the other hand, 
shows a tendency to increase from year to year; and 
on a basis of the statistics given the uncertainty and 
dissatisfaction in regard to yellow pine values neces- 
sarily must arise from other cause than a lack of con- 
suming demand for production of the mill. 


FEBRUARY, 1910. 


Total Shipments, For Comparison, Ship- 








Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Ga. and Fla. February, 1910. ments February, 1909. 
67 Mills. v6 Mills. 52 Milis. 45 Milis. 22 Mills. 338 Mills. 406 Mills. 
beet. Feet. Feet. Feet. beet, Feet. Ver Ct. Feet. Per Ct 
30,931 937,606 1,113,483 1,391,412 172,797 4,606,098 1.23 4,189,144 1.17 
270,308 948,561 948,209 2,427,077 119,770 6,018,676 1.62 6,232,762 1.74 - 
37,632 1,102,189 1,615,852 2,223,108 1,522,670 7,108,125 1.91 6,618,616 1.85 
39,696 363,866 317,956 774,405 592,939 2,369,137 -63 1,843,387 51 
531,740 2,548,964 3,846,663 3,013,385 55,098 12,292,579 3.29 15,074,225 4.24 
3,150,477 3,077,786 3,472,327 1,511,725 19,312 14,132,473 3.79 16,047,057 4.48 
790,984 2,015,493 2,118,313 Lane. secseuee 8,660,594 2.32 6,506,309 1.82 
4,456,979 10,326,905 10,687,789 kh. ee reer 35,157,273 9.44 36,567,162 10.20 
88,311 2,484,035 4,134,626 3,160,915 100,000 10,940,403 2.94 9,158,047 2.56 
346,517 801,292 207,851 ee Pee 2,632,006 71 2,999,153 84 
59,203 508,154 Dann § .° pesheene * seseeacen 1,051,168 -28 567,549 16 
1,947,020 5,352,492 178,587 ) 8) er res 13,079,399 3.51 11,487,648 3.20 
4,322,968 12,147,655 937,794 a ee 28,956,247 7.77 25,907,502 7.2% 
2,400,909 4,613,496 De. ©: eeoe isan) |) .odan pean 10,077,479 2.70 11,108,621 3.10 
5,150,531 8,564,168 102,952 SG255 <§ cwevesses 18,136,059 4.87 24,562,236 6.85 
685,305 1,240,692 ee ee yc ery ry ee 2,684,405 -72 2,263,340 .63 
4,523,252 11,050,886 Sie ... Lescedpas ... setnonns 25,216,514 6.77 26,161,024 7.30 
29,604,105 SST Nicaac ice ins capes i 5) ab ewe ea 52,054,139 13.97 45,126,119 12.60 
"786,381 pl) Se ae aN ee aT GN 1,279,755 .B4 2,882,531 .80 
1,350,750 Se: nades bee ts ol atdpeeae kK”); sekeees 2,501,825 -67 2,497,560 .W 
AFR IN 7,861,315 5,220,462 5,925,628 3,727,017 28,602,960 7.67 28,850,181 8.05 
1,496,876 2,953,121 2,137,245 1,349,661 - 176,572 13,031,804 3.49 cconccebe oesese 
791,300 1,542,375 10,810,631 8,217,582 886,751 22,302,486 5.99 14,436,373 4.03 
35,463 1,874,593 618,348 1,055,630 costaens 8,584,034 97 5,780,681 1.01 
2,688,722 23,586,727 5,872,379 6,770,980 5,647,998 46,109,974 12.40 51,375,467 14.33 
65,586,360 128,743,096 54,571,663 42,217,654 13,020,924 372,585,426 100.00 358,242,694 100.00 
17.60 34.55 14.65 - 11.34 3.49 


cut for February for above 338 mills amount to 459,973,650 feet, board measure. They actually cut 378,271,009 feet. 


Showing that t ey Canyye 81,702,641. feet or 17.8 percent below their normal monthly cut, based full equipment in operation. 
u 


*1i2 mills not ine 


ed in total (388) report no cut or shipments during February. 





Making total replies received 350 up to the time of the closing of the report. 
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COMMERCE COURT BILL. 


Reported and Ordered Printed — To Take Effect 
Sixty Days After Passage—Amendments 
to Interstate Commerce Act. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 4.—The bill introduced by 
Representative Townsend in the House of Representatives 
January 10 to create an interstate commerce court and 
to amend the interstate commerce act, to which much 
reference has been made in the public prints, was re- 
ported to the committee of the whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed April 1, 1910. 
The amendatory portions of the bill provide— 

That a court of the United States is hereby created which 
shall be known as the commerce court and shall have the 
jurisdiction now possessed by circuit courts of the United 
States and the judges thereof over all cases of the following 
kinds: First. Atl cases for the enforcement, otherwise 
than by adjudication and collection of a forfeiture or pen- 
alty, or by iniliction of criminal punishment, of any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission other than for the 
payment of money. 

Second. Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or 
suspend in whole or in part any order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Third. Such cases as by section 3 of the act to further 
regulate commerce with ftoreign nations and among the 
states approved February 19, 1903, are authorized to be 
maintained in a circuit court of the United States. 

Fourth. All such mandamus proceedings as under the 
provisions of section 20 or section 23 of the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, are 
authorized to be maintained in a circuit court of the United 
States. Nothing hereinbefore contained in this act shall be 
construed as enlarging the jurisdiction now possessed by the 
circuit courts of the United States or the judges thereof, 
which is hereby transferred to and invested in the commerce 
court. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce court over cases of the 
foregoing classes shall be exclusive; but this act shall not 
affect the jurisdiction now possessed by any circuit or dis- 
trict court of the United States over cases or proceedings 
of a kind not within the above enumerated classes. 


Constitution and Powers of the Court. 


It is stipulated that the commerce court shall be a 
court of record and that it shall be composed of five 
judges appointed by the chief justice of the United 
States from among circuit judges for a period of five 
years, with five additional circuit judges appointed by 
the President to serve one, two, three, four and five 
years, respectively, after which the bill provides for 
salaries and expense allowances for the judges and court 
attaches, for the appointment of the latter, for order of 
precedence, for costs and fees, and that its regular ses- 
sions shall be held in Washington, D. C., but the powers 
of its judges and attaches shall extend over the country, 
and that the court may be held anywhere within the 
country according to convenience and economy of suitors. 
After providing for the proper court rooms and the dis- 
tribution of the services of the judges, the commerce 
court judges are given full powers of circuit court 
judges ‘‘appropriate to the exercise of the jurisdiction 
herein conferred,’’ this including establishment of rules, 
service of writs, invoking of the jurisdiction of the court 
ete. A following section provides for review of judg- 
ments or decrees and for appeals. Sections 3 and 4 are 
quoted here in full: 


That suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
brought in the commerce court of the United States. The 
pendency of such suits shall not stay or suspend the opera- 
tion of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
but the commerce court, in its discretion, may restrain or 
suspend, in whole or in part, the operation of the commis- 
sion’s order pending the final hearing and determination of 
the suit. No order or injunction so restraining or suspend- 
ing an order-of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be made by the commerce court otherwise than upon notice 
and atter hearing, except that in cases where irreparable 
damage would otherwise ensue to the partitioner said court, 
or a judge thereof, may allow a temporary stay or suspen- 
sion in whole or in part of the operation of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for not more than 
sixty days from the date of his order, pending application 
to the court for its order or injunction, in which case the 
said order shall contain a specific finding, based upon evi- 
dence submitted to the judse making the order and identified 
by reference thereto, that such irreparable damage would 
result to the petitioner and specifying the nature of the 
damage. ‘The court may, at the time of hearing such appli- 
cation, upon a like finding, continue the temporary stay or 
suspension in whole or in part until its decision upon the 
application. 

Section 4. That from and after the passage of this act 
all cases and proceedings in the commerce court which but 
for this act wonld he brought by or against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be brought by-or against the 
United States, and the United States may intervene in any 
case or proceeding in the commerce court whenever, though 
it has not been made a party, public interests are involved. 


The attorney general is given charge of the govern- 
ment’s interests in litigation before the commerce court. 
Prior to the opening of the commerce court, the status 
of cases pending in ordinary courts which later would 
come to the new court is not disturbed, variants of such 
order being fully provided for by the bill. 


Pacilities and Punishments, 


The interstate commerce act is amended by the bill 
to include transportation of oil or other commodities, 
except water and gas,-by pipelines, which means is 
designated as within the definition common carriers, 
within which are included express and sleeping car com- 
panies, section 6a also defining railroads as including 
‘fall bridges and ferries used or operated in connection 
with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any 
corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or oper- 
ated under a contract, agreement or lease, and shall also 
include all switches, spurs, tracks and terminal facilities 

_* * * also all freight depots, yards and grounds.’’ 
This section further provides for furnishing of reason- 
able facilities to shippers and for regulation of classi- 





‘fications, rates ete., and restricts the issuance of free 


transportation. It provides for the construction and 
maintenance of switches and side tracks, for observance 
of the long-and-short haul clause and within defined re- 
strictions for agreements between common carriers on 
classifications and rates. 

In section 8 of the proposed act penalties are pre- 
scribed for infractions of the act and provision is made 
for written quotations of rates, and for posting of 
tariffs. Punitive measures are also treated in section 8, 
especially for false billing, weighing and transportation 
of freight or passengers for less than prescribed rates, 
and it prescribes penalties for corresponding laches by 
shippers. 


Enlarging the Commission’s Powers. 


Section 8b amends the present section 13 of the inter- 
state commerce act, authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to institute inquiries upon its own motion, 
relative to any provision of the act to regulate com- 
merce, giving the commission authority to proceed as 
though formal complaint had been lodge with it. The 
amendments enlarge the scope of complaints subject to 
the commission’s review. 

Establishment of maximum rates is accorded the com- 
mission where it may find rates unjust or unreasonable, 
and it is authorized to enter orders regarding classifica- 
tions, regulations and practices. It may suspend rates, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices, per- 
emptorily, for 120 days pending investigation, and may 
establish through rates and classifications. The section 
accords the shipper the right of routing. 

Section 10, amending section 15, existent, provides 
for the awarding of damages by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in effect regulating the present act 
to conform with the idea of a commerce court to super- 
sede the present jurisdiction of the circuit courts over 
suits to enjoin or enforce orders of the commission. 

The powers of the Interstate commission, in regard to 
reports made by common carriers to it, are amended 
and enlarged by section 11, amendatory of the present 
section 20 of the interstate commerce act. This section 
prescribes the nature of the reports to be made. 


Consolidations of Carriers. 


The consolidation of competing railroads is the sub- 
ject of section 12. By it any railroad corporation is 
prohibited from acquiring 
—directly or indirectly any interest of whatever kind in 
the capital stock of any railroad or water carrier corpora- 
tion, or purchase or lease any railroad or water line which 
is directly and substantially competitive with that of the 
first named corporation; nor shall any water carrier cor- 
poration engaged in interstate commerce hereafter acquire, 
directly or indirectly, any interest of whatsoever kind in 
the capital stock of any railroad corporation or purchase or 
lease any railroad that is subject to the act to regulate 
commerce and which is directly and substantially competi- 
tive with such water line. 

The holding of official positions by one person in re- 
lated companies is also inhibited, and the holding of 
capital stock in competitive lines is enjoined. The power 
and duty of the commerce court in this connection are 
specifically defined. 


Issuance of Stock and Other Securities. 


Issuance of stocks, bonds, notes ‘‘or other evidences 
of indebtedness’’ is provided for in section 13, and it 
shall not exceed ‘‘an amount * * * which may 
from time to time be reasonably necessary for the pur- 
pose for which such issue of stock, bonds, notes, or 
otherwise evidences of indebtedness may be authorized.’’ 
Such issues are made subject to the authorization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to their manner, 
scope ete., even as to their price. 

Section 14 of the substitute bill treats of the issuance 
of securities upon the reorganization of a railroad which 
is in the hands of a receiver or subject to be sold in any 
judicial proceeding, and provides that the amount of 
stock issued in such reorganization shall not exceed the 
fair estimated value of the property, which shall be 
ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
provides also that in a merger or consolidation of two or 
more railroad corporations stock to be issued by the 
consolidated corporation and the bonds and other obliga- 
tions to be assumed and issued by it shall not exceed the 
fair estimated value of the properties of the consolidated 
corporation. 

In section 15 provision is made for the issuance of cer- 
tificates in relation to stocks and bonds by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Penalties are prescribed 
for infractions of the provisions of the act by any 
director, officer or stockholder of a common carrier. 

Section 16 legalizes previous proceedings and powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘‘and nothing 
in this act contained shall operate to release or affect 
any obligation, liability, penalty, or forfeiture heretofore 
existing against or incurred by any person, corporation 
or association.’’ 

By section 16 the act is made to take effect on and 
after the expiration of sixty days after its passage. 





PRESERVING TIES IN PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian railway authorities have been making 
experiments with tie preservatives. It is reported that 
in 1906 a section of railway track in Prussia was laid 
on 1,000 beech ties that had been preserved with a 
mixture of tar oil and chloride of zinc. Within a com- 
paratively short time 75 percent of these had to be re- 
moved because of decay. On an adjacent piece of track 
3,000 beech ties were laid that had been treated with 
tar oil alone. It was found that these ties did not 
requiré renewal, the tar oil treatment apparently being 
far superior to the treatment which utilized both tar oil 
and the zine chloride. 


INCORPORATION TAX RULINGS. 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Makes Important 
Decisions—Status of Foreign Corporations 
—Specific Provisions of the Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Since the passage of the 
present tariff bill the commissioner of internal revenu 
has been called upon to make many decisions bearing 
specially upon that feature of the act commonly know: 
as the ‘‘corporation tax,’’ among the most important 0: 
which are the following: 


The tax imposed by the act applies to all corporation 
etc., describea, except those specifically exempted, withou 
reference 10 the kind of business carried ‘on. 

Every corporation, joint stock company, association et 
not specificaily enumerated as exempt shail make the retur: 
required by law, aithough its net income during the yeu: 
mmay not have exceeded 90,000, 

Corporations claiming special exemption should neverth 

less make return (in blank if desired) accompanied by 
Statement setting forth the ground on which exemption is 
claimed. 
_ Corporations etc. organized during the year, or going inio 
liquiaation during the year, should nevertheless renuer a 
sworn return on the prescribed form. ‘The tax impvosed, 
howeve7, is held not to appiy to corporations which went out 
oft existence prior to the passage of the act. 

Where a compauy has dissolved and the required return is 
not made by its oimcers, such return will be prepared by the 
commissioner. 

Where corporation has gone into bankruptcy, returns in 
such cases are to be made by trustee in bankruptcy. 

Corporations ete. organized under the authority of the 
United States or of any siate or territory, or Alaska or the 
District or Columbia, are to include in their returns not only 
the income derived from the business carried on within 
the cuontines of the United States, but also the income re- 
ceived trom business transacted in any foreign country as 
well, 

Corporations having branch or subsidiary companies are 
to inciude in their returns the income of ail such companies, 
l‘oreign companies having several branch oifices in the United 
States shouid each designate one of such branches as its 
principal oiumece and shouid also designate the proper ollicers 
lo Mase the required return, 

Where a consolidation of two or more corporations has 
been eifected during the year, and each of any such corpora- 
tion subsequent to the consolidation collects prior existung 
debts, eaco such corporation should make separate return 
and include therein ali such collected debts, as aiso all income 
received during the year prior to the date of the consolida- 
tion. 

The term “principal place of business” is held to mean 
the principal otice where the company keeps its books 
from whicn the required return is to be prepared, and not 
the place where the operating plant is located. 

As the law specifically provides that the tax imposed shall 
be computed on the net income during each caiendar year, 
returns of income based on any period other than the cal- 
enaar year cannot be accepted. 

Full amount of stock, as represented by the par value of 
the sbares issued, to be regarded as the paid-up capital 
stock, except when such stock is assessable on account of 
deferred payments, in which case the amount actuaily paid 
on such snares will constitute the actual paid-up capital 
stock of the corporation. 

Capital stock is held to include both preferred and common 
stock. 

Surplus and individed profits are not to be included in 
capital stock. 

Holding companies known as “voting trusts’ receiving 
only dividends on stock held, and having no capital stock 
etc., are not liable. 

Corporations organized to sell provisions etc. to stockhold- 
ers and others are not exempt. 

Corporations organized for the purpose of holding real 
estate are to make return of the income derived from the 
property so held. 


Limited partnerships, if organized for profit, and having 
a capital stock represented by shares, although no “‘cer- 
tificates of stock” are issued, are liable to the tax imposed. 

Interest received on government bonds is to be included 
in the gross income, 

Returns should be signed and verified by two of the officers 
designated in the law. ‘The signing of one person holding 
two such ollices is not permitted. 

Returns are not required to have the corporate scal 
affixed. 

Returns filed with the deputy collector are to be regarded 
as having been filed with the collector. 

No form of protest is prescribed. Any form of protest is 
sufficient if it is filed before the payment of the tax. ‘Tle 
right of protest is not to be denied. 

Where an inventory or its equivalent was not taken at tle 
close of the year 1908, a supplemental statement showius 
such inventory approximately must be submitted with tie 
return on the regular form. Such supplemental statemcut 
is to be verified under oath by the treasurer or princi)! 
tinanciai officer submitting the same. 

The cost of manufactured articles, or of articles in process 
of manutacture, is held to include the original cost of U« 
materials used, plus the cost of labor etc. 

Mortgaged real estate should be inventoried at its fu 
value, and amount of mortgage reported as indebtedness. 

Profits realized on sales of real estate during the ye! 
also increases in the value of unsold property, are to 
included in the income. 


Receipts during the year from lands sold on installm 
are to be included in the gross income for that year. 

Receipts from sales of patent rights are to be included in 
income. 

No particular system of bookkeeping or accounting will ''¢ 
required by the department. However, the business tra 
acted by corporations etc. must be so recorded so that ea 
and every item therein set forth may be readily verified \y 
an examination of the books and accounts where such ¢\- 
amination is deemed necessary. 

It is immaterial whether the deductions are evidenced 
actual disbursements in cash or whether evidence in suci 
other way as to be properly acknowledged by the corporate 
officers and so entered on the books as to constitute a 1i- 
bility against the assets of the corporation etc. making tlic 
return. 


Mortgage indebtedness on real estate, if assumed by te 
corporation acquiring such real estate, is to be included in 
the indebtedness of the corporation. But if it is not so ®- 
sumed and remains only as a lien on the property, interest 
fiaid thereon may be deducted as a charge “made as a Coll: 
dition to the continued use or possession of the property. 


The cost of erecting a building, if included in lease under 
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which property is held by company, is a proper deduction, 
to be prorated according to the time fixed by the lease. 

Commissions paid salesmen, paid in stock, may be de- 
ducted as expense if so charged on the books. 

Sales of stocks and bonds are regarded as sales of capital 
assets and should be so accounted for. But proceeds derived 
from sales of bonds used in defraying ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses are a proper deduction in determining the 
company’s net income. 

Stock issued in payment of property purchased represents 
capital investment, and notes issued during the year repre- 
sent indebtedness. Corporate funds applied to the payment 
of outstanding notes is not a proper deduction in ascertain- 
ing- net income. 

Amounts expended in betterments or repairs are not 
proper deductions. A reasonable allowance for depreciatioa 
of stock is permissible. 

Betterments and repairs are not proper deductions as ex- 
penses, the former being additions to the capital assets of 
the company, and the latter being offset by allowance for 
depreciation. 

Dividends received by corporations on stock of other cor- 
porations whose net income does not exceed $5,000 is never- 
theless a proper deduction under the law. 

Dividends received on stock of foreign corporations not 
subject to tax is not a proper deduction. 

Dividends payed employees in lieu of wages are not proper 
deductions as expenses. 

Royalties on patent rights are to be reported as income. 
Allowance for depreciation of patents expiring during the 
year, however, will be allowed. 

Pensions paid or gifts made to employees are gratuities 
and not “ordinary and necessary expenses.” 

Where allowances on account of salaries are deemed ex- 
cessive and for the purpose of evading the tax due, in- 
vestigation will be made, and if the facts warrant prosecu- 
tion will follow. 

Interest paid on time deposits and deposits subject to 
check constitutes a proper deduction from the amount of 
gross income during the year. 

Interest on portions of bonded or other indebtedness 
bearing different rates of interest may be deducted from 
gross income during the year, provided the aggregate amount 
of such indebtedness does not exceed the paid-up capital stock 
of the corporation. 

Interest or taxes accruing prior to the year for which 
return is made is not a proper deduction from the income 
ot that year. 

Funds set aside by a company for insuring their own 
property is not a proper deduction. 

As the tax imposed is measured by and is not a tax upon 
the net receipts of corporations etc., interest received dur- 
ing the year on government bonds is nut a proper deduction 
from such income in determining the amount of tax due. 

State, county, or municipal taxes paid during the year 
are a proper deduction in ascertaining the net income of 
corporations. 

Import duties or taxes, if included in arriving at cost of 
goods, are not deductable under the head of taxes paid dur- 
ing the year. 

Bad debts, if so charged off the company’s books during 
the year, are proper deductions. But such debts if subse- 
quently collected must be treated as income. 

Where the increase or decrease during the year in the 
value of real estate acquired in previous years, sold or held 
for sale, can not be accurately determined, such increase 
or decrease may be prorated, as provided by regulations in 
cases of sale of capital assets. 

Removal of timber from timber lands, while depleting 
the lands to the extent of such removal, is regarded as a 
charge in the form of assets and not a depreciation within 
the meaning of the act. 

Deduction on account of depreciation of property must 
be based on lifetime of property, its cost, value, and use. 

Voluntary removal of buildings ete. for purpose of im- 
provements is not regarded as loss or depreciation and no 
deduction therefore should be made. 

Depreciation of company’s stock is a loss to the stock- 
holders, bat not a loss to the company issuing the same and 

‘refore is not a proper deduction. 





PROPOSED ACT TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
SURVEYORS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Mass., April 4.—Upon receiving notices 

m the committee on mercantile affairs of the Massachu- 
+ ‘ts legislature that a bill was before that committee to 

vide additional surveyors and define and extend their 

ties, the executive committees of the retail and whole- 

e lumber assuciations met and adopted resolutions ob- 

ting seriously to the passage of the proposed act. 

in accordance with the act, section 3 of chapter 60 

uuld be amended to allow the surveyors of lumber to 

asure lumber in transit for the purpose of determin- 

g the accuracy of the measurement. 

Section 6 would be amended by inserting in its place 

section providing that mayors of cities shall appoint 

d towns shall elect annually one or more surveyors of 

mber and cities may establish ordinances relative to 

eir powers, duties and salaries, except in the case of 
city having a sealer of weights and measures, who 
will exercise the duties of surveyor. 

Section 8 would be amended to allow surveyors, when 
umber is being delivered, to direct those in charge of it 
io produce a certificate containing the date of delivery, 
ames. of seller and buyer and the measurements of the 
umber, and the surveyor may then order. the lumber to 
ve conveyed to somie place the surveyor may designate 
and there ascertain the true contents of each piece, a 
complete tally of which shall be kept, so that a compari- 
son may be made between the surveyor’s measurements 
and those contained in the certificate. 

A new section would be added, to be known as section 
’, providing that a surveyor of lumber shall keep a com- 
plete record of all surveys made by him, stating in 
adaition to the names of buyers and sellers and the 
contents of each lot of lumber measured the day and 
hour of the measurement and the place of business of 
the seller. 

Another new section, to be known as section 19, would 
be added, making a violation of any provision of this act 
or failure to comply with a request for information or 
giving a false answer to any request punishable by a fine 
of not more than $50 for each offense, and any fraud 
or deceit relative to the sale, surveying or delivering of 
lumber shall be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100. 

These changes and additions are objected to by the 





lumber associations on the ground that the present law 
fully and sufficiently defines the duties and powers of 
the surveyor general and his deputies and fully protects 
both the seller and the consumer of lumber; also that 
there are many features in the proposed bill which are 
contrary to public policy and tend to unnecessary legis- 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES. 


Important Decisions and Other Items of Interest 
to Lumbermen—tInterstate Commission 
Rules on 12-Cent Rate. 





ACTION TO RECOVER FROM GREAT NORTHERN. 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., April 3.—W. L. Beckwith and H. E. 
Owen, in business as the Penrith Lumber Company at 
Penrith, have instituted an action to recover $3,100 from 
the Great Northern Railway Company, on the ground 
that the company failed to provide cars for the shipment 
of cordwood from Penrith between June, 1907, and 
March, 1908, as provided by law. The plaintiffs ask $1 
a day for each car they failed to secure after the time 
elapsed within which they were supposed to receive them. 








TEXAS LUMBERMEN ASK RATE REDUCTION. 

AustTIN, TEx., April 4.—The complaint presented sev- 
eral months ago to the state railroad commission by 
Texas lumber manufacturers to have the freight rates on 
lumber in Texas reduced was to have come before the 
commission for further consideration on or after March 
20, but nothing has been heard from the petitioners up to 
this time. It is probable that Texas lumbermen have not 
pressed their application owing to the fact that the 
matter of logging roads in Louisiana and Arkansas being 
allowed to share in division with connecting lines—the 
basis of the Texas lumbermen’s complaint—has been 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which, it is understood, will adjust the situation. 





RATE REDUCED AND REFUND ORDERED. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—In thé matter of the 
complaint of the Anderson-Tully Company against the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company et al., 
covering rates on box lumber, cut to length and tied in 
bundles, from Memphis, Tenn., to Woodward, Okla., a 
decision has been handed down to the effect that the rate 
charge of 60 cents a hundred pounds on such material 
when not further manufactured than cut into lengths was 
unreasonable, and that from and after May 10, this year, 
the rate for such transportation shall not exceed 29 cehts 
a hundred pounds. The railroad is also instructed to 
refund to the shippers the overcharges as between 60 
cents and 29 cents a hundred, with interest at 6 percent 
per annum. 


SPOKANE RATE CASE TO BE DECIDED WITHIN 
NINETY DAYS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 4.—The famous Spokane rate 
ease will be decided within ninety days. This is the 
assurance of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
transmitted to the Spokane Merchants’ Association by 
J. B. Campbell, its secretary, now in Washington, D. C. 
A. W. Doland, head of the association, has received a 
wire from Mr. Campbell in which he states the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assured him that the de- 
cision in the Spokane case, which probably will cover 
all of the western cases, will come before the summer 
vacation of the commission. Date of adjournment is 
fixed at June 15. That an entire readjustment of rate 
tariffs through the West will follow the decision of the 
commission is the general belief of the lumbermen of 
this section. ’ 


RAILWAY RESCINDS RULING, 

Boston, Mass., April 4.—Some weeks ago the Southern 
railway made a ruling practically prohibiting the divert- 
ing of cars that were shipped over its line at any stop- 
over point. The company has had brought before it in a 
very concise manner -the complaint of hardship that this 
would .cause the New England trade, and as a result the 
order has been recalled and the shipment of lumber can 
go on as heretofore. The privilege of diverting cars of 
lumber that have been shipped over the Southern railway 
at Harlem river and other points has been of great con- 
venience to the trade for years. Any change would have 
meant extra expense to the wholesalers as well as loss to 
the mills in the South. Wholesale dealers in Boston had 
notified the shippers of lumber not to use the Southern 
railway if it were possible to ship the lumber by any 
other road. The change came as a surprise to dealers in 
this market, as they felt that nothing they could say 
would have any weight with the railroad officials. 











CHARGE FOR RAILROAD TARIFFS WITHDRAWN 


W. H. Hosmer, chairman of the Western Trunk Line 
tariff committee, has announced that the committee ,has 
rescinded its rule charging shippers for tariff sheets, and 
it is.expected that other railroad bodies which now make 
a charge for tariff sheets will do likewise. It was largely 
through the objections to the new rule raised by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association that the committee 
was convinced it was an error to charge for the sheets 
and the committee is now asking the codperation of 
shippers in the matter of securing a reduction in the 


‘ number .required of the shippers. 


F. A. Leland, chairman of the Southwestern tariff 
committee, announces that his committee’ has taken the 
same action and that refund will be made to the firms 
that remitted in accordance with the committee’s notice. 
To concerns that advised the committee which tariffs they 


desired to receive, such tariffs have been forwarded. Other 
firms that did not respond to the eommittee’s circular 
and desire to receive the tariffs must advise the chairman 
of the committee which ones are wanted and they will 
be sent them without charge. On May 1, shippers who 
are now on the committee’s mailing list and have not re- 
sponded, stating what tariffs are desired, will be dropped 
from the list. In this way the committee hopes to reduce 
its mailing list materially and furnish only tariffs which 
are Actually required by shippers. 





END OF AN OLD DEMURRAGE SUIT. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2.—An echo of the car shortage 
of three years ago was heard by Superior Judge John R. 
Mitchell at Olympia this week, in which the state rail- 
way commission was complainant and the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad defendant. The suit was brought originally 
three years ago to test the constitutionality of the state 
reciprocal demurrage law. Recently Superior Judge 
Mitchell sustained the constitutionality of the law but 
has rendered a decision in favor of the defendant railroad 
company because the law provides that if the railroad 
is doing everything within its power to furnish cars it 
is not subject to a fine. While the case was brought 
by the state railway commission, it was based on a 
complaint of 8. 8. Somerville, a lumber manufacturer, of 
Napavine, this state, and a singular feature of the hear- 
ing was that Mr. Somerville was a witness for the rail]- 
road company, as was also W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell; 
C. A. Doty, of Doty, and M. J. Blagen, of Hoquiam, all 
lumber manufacturers of southwestern Washington. 
Testimony for the prosecution was given by Railroad 
Commissioner John Lawrence and the commission’s ex- 
pert, O. O. Calderhead; track expert C. E. Perley and 
Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. The case will 
not be appealed, as the constitutionality of the law has 
been sustained, but the court has held that railroads 
are not subject to penalties when acts of God or other 
unavoidable causes produce the delay. 





REPARATIONS ORDERED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The supplemental report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, et al., against the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, et al. has been handed 
down by Commissioner Lane. The original complaint in 
this case was filed June 20, 1907, and attacked a rate of 
2 cents a 100 pounds on hardwood lumber from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to New Orleans, La. The commission is of 
the opinion and has held that the rate of 12 cents on this 
traffic was unjust and unreasonable from the date of the 
filing of the original complaint and reparation will be 
awarded on the basis of the rate of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on the shipments, concerning which proof has 
been made, aJl of which moved after the date of the 
filing of the original complaint. An order has been is- 
sued in accordance with the foregoing findings, 

The names of the complainants and other data with 
reference to the claims are as follows: 

J. W. Thompson Lumber Company against Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Company on twenty-eight carloads 
of lumber, 1,451,600 pounds; reparation $290.32 with in- 
terest. 

J. W. Thompson Lumber Company against Illinois Central 
railroad on one carload of lumber, 67,500 pounds; repara- 
tion $13.50 with interest. 

Russe & Burgess against Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Company on 204 carloads of lumber, 11,001,350 pounds ; 
reparation $2,200.27 with interest. 

Russe & Burgess against Illinois Central railroad on ten 
carioads of lumber, 539,200 pounds; reparation $107.84 with 
interest. 

Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company against Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Company on 166 carloads of lumber, 
7,421,600 pounds; reparation $1,484.32 with interest. 

Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company against Lilinois Central 
railroad on twelve carloads of lumber, 532,200 pounds; repa- 
vation $106.44 with interest. 

Green River Lumber Company against Illinois Central rail- 
road on two carloads of lumber, 91,800 pounds; reparation 
$618.36 with interest. 

Green River Lumber Company against Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company on thirty-two carloads of lumber, 
1,481,800 pounds; reparation $6,296.36. . 

Bellgrade Lumber Company against Yazoo & ae 
Valley Railroad Company on three carloads of lumber, 140,- 
0UU pounds; reparation $28 with interest. 

Chickasaw Cooperage Company against Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Company on twenty-five carloads of 
lumber, 1,223,300 pounds; reparation $244.66 with interest. 
Same company against Illinois Central railroad on four car- 
loads of lumber, 183,500 pounds; reparation of $36.70 with 
interest. 

McLeod Hardwood Lumber Company against Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Kailroad Company on nineteen carloads 
of lumber, 831,300 pounds, reparation $166.26 with interest. 

James BE. Starke & Co. against Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company on three carloads of lumber, 153,700 
pounds; reparaticn $630.74 with interest; also against LIli- 
nois Central railroad on one carload of lumber; reparation 
$9.98 with interest. 


NEW LINES AND EXTENSIONS IN TEXAS. 


Austin, Tex., April 5.—The construction of several 
new lines of railroad and extensions of existing lines 
through virgin timber belts of eastern Texas will soon 
be started, according to authoritative advices received 
by the state railroad commission. The Southern Lumber 
Company is obtaining a right of way to build a road from 
a point in Caddo parish, Louisiana, to Jefferson, Tex., 
to develop a large tract of timber which it will pene- 
trate. It will perform also a regular freight and pas- 
senger service. The Memphis, Dallas & Gulf railroad is 
projected to run between Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, 
with a total length of 350 miles, traversing a virgin tim- 
ber region of Arkansas and eastern Texas. Forty-five 
miles in Arkansas, between Ashdown and Murphreesboro, 
has been completed and is in operation, and 300 miles 
of the route has been located. According to the state- 
ments of W. W. Brown, president of the road, cash 
bonuses aggregating $1,095,000 have’ been raised in aid 
of the enterprise. 
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TIBJE MATIOGANY IslUN IMEI. 


[BY VEEDER B. PAINE, OF AXIM, GOLD COAST CLONOY, BRITISH WEST AFRICA.] 


The following is a continuation of Mr. Paine’s interesting 
story of jungie experience, the first instalments of which 
were printed in the two preceding issues of the LUMBERMAN : 

Our way led up the stream down which logs must 
be floated to the main river. We desired to become 
acquainted with its fitness for log driving and during 
the day acquired a fair amount of information on this 
question. Crossing the channel twelve times, the trail 
also followed in many places, in shallow water, the 
creek bed. This was all easy going to the baretooted, 
barelegged natives, but for Chris and myself not so 
gratetul the cooling waters. We tried skirting the 
banks at the water edge or forcing a way througn the 
bush, but quickly found this impossible without cut- 
ting a path, for which we had no time, so we ‘‘kep’ 
in de middie ob de road.’’ The carriers would set 
down their loads and tote us across the stream, but 
when it came to crossing it lengthwise and leaving the 
boxes behind the puzzle of ‘‘the fox, the goose and 
the corn’’ required a more practical solution. 


Rough Going. 


Stopping half an hour at noon for a cold bite, we 
pressed on, but soon came to the point where we must 
leave the trail, Edmund informed us that this was 
one corner of the property and that from here a trail 
must be cut wherever we wished to go, advising that, 
as the white men were too tired we camp here. No 
water was near, so we said we would go farther. Then 
he said, ‘‘Carrier no fit, too tire,’’ tnis with a worn 
out air indicative of his own condition. ‘‘We will 
move to water and camp where we can begin work 
tomorrow,’’ was the final word, or intended to be such, 
but at this he said ‘‘ Where find water?’’ The grum- 
bling carriers thought they now had me on the hip, and 
when atter looking at the little round compass in my 
hand IL pointed toward where I knew we-must go and 
where tne creek ought to be their surprise was great, 
and with a little touch of awe they all agreed at once 
to touow big Massa. Each man has with him a 
machete, without which he would not think of leaving 
the trail, and could not leave it far, and these were 
soon at work cutting a path ‘‘small small;’’ that is, 
so that one could manage to get along, leaving it to be 
improved, if need be, tater. However the path may 
be slighted in this manner progress is slow, and night 
came on just as we reached the bank of the stream 
which ran across our land. 


A Needed Rest. 


This creek proved to be of very good size and of 
clear water running over a clean sand and gravel bot- 
tom, and as the bush was too thick even tor standing 
room, and there was no daylight for work, we were 
delighted to find that we had struck the creek just 
where a small branch joined it and that on the tongue 
of land right at the junction was a small sand bar 
large enough to accommodate the party with sleeping 
room, Camp beds were soon ready even to mosquito net- 
ting; fires built; carriers cooking their rice, their mats 
unrolled and spread on the sand. After chop Chris was 
too tired to be timid, though the surroundings were 
out of the ordinary and the murmuring waters, close 
at hand on either side, soon soothed him into slumber. 
For myself, I heard most of the noises of this night, 
especially the mutterings of thunder away toward 
the heads of our two creeks, well knowing from both 
observation and experience the danger of camping in 
dry creek beds, which, from rains in the hills at 
sources, may suddenly become raging torrents without 
signs of rain anywhere in sight. Between a dry creek 
bed of a mountain.stream and a powder mill as a place 
for sleeping is little room for choice. 


Making Camp. 


Daylight found all safe and the camp was soon 
astir. The native is an early riser, his hours of sleep 
like those of the birds and other native bipeds, 
though different in the matter of early eating, he sel- 





dom taking any breakfast until 11 o’clock even when 
doing hard labor. 

While Joseph is making coffee and frying bacon I 
take Edmund and a few men and prospect for a camp- 
ing ground, and decide that on the small branch and 
on high ground a few rods from the junction and above 
the high water marks as shown in the trees along the 
banks will be the proper site for our logging camp 
should one be needed, and a safe spot while looking 
the timber. Selecting a small plat of the most easily 
cleared ground, I leave the men at work and return 
to breakfast. 

Hearing the sound of axes Chris inquired what the 
men were doing, and when told exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with the ground we are on?’’ pointing out 
that the place was already cleared, close to water, 
— of wood and everything ready as if made to 
order, 

Leaving Edmund and six men to clear the ground 
and put up a bamboo shelter in which to set up our beds 
and store the boxes, I took the others and set them to 
cutting a path up the bank of the main stream on a 
voyage of discovery as to whether it was suitable, and 
for what distance, noting the mahogany as well, Chris, 
intent on acquiring woodscraft and the practical use 
of his pocket compass, closely watching all maneuvers. 


Paths to the First Mahogany. 


In passing through virgin woods in the States, the 
nature of the soil and variety of trees and undergrowth 
are found subject to sudden changes without notice. 
It is the same here, yet here the face of nature is 
always (and especially is this true of low, level land) 
so well hidden from the sight of men that with a 
passage cut one must look well to his footing, and his 
looking straight up will seldom be rewarded by even 
a glimpse of the blue through the roof of green, the 
newly made trail resembling a tunnel so closely is it 
walled in, and this is true even when the track is cut 
out wide enough for a logging road. In the present 
ease the path we made, just so as to get through with 
no intent to return over it, was hardly noticeable. On 
the high ground the going is not so difficult and the 
range of vision a little less limited, so that one may 
get sight of the top of a tree a few rods away if stand- 
ing on lower ground. These the path cutters were 
quick to see and point out as ‘‘dubinni,’’ the Fanti 
name for mahogany. The native eye is remarkably 
quick to notice things animate and inanimate in the 
bush, and the cunning artifices of nature in conceal- 
ing animal life from its natural enemies are unavail- 
ing against this keen eye of man. Though not a na- 
tive of that state wherein only seeing is believing, yet 
when a tree was shown at a distance it meant cutting 
a way to its very foot, cutting notches on the trunk 
and clearing a passage all the way around the tree, 
for without this precaution one might approach the 
same tree from another direction and count it a second 
time, never seeing the work on the thither side. My 
persistence in thus carefully doing the work was at 
first incomprehensible “to the’men, and it looked to 
them as if either their skill or their word was doubted. 
They were also nonplussed to find that a white man 
would do this kind of work at all, their idea, gained 
by observation, being that native clerks were sent to 
the bush to investigate and report to the white master 
at his town house. They were soon convinced that 
this white man was out for rea] business and must 
see things with his own eyes, and also of the useless- 
ness of trying to weave a tangled web of deception as 
to bush work. ; 

Let it be remembered that in forest areas where 
mahogany is most plentiful this tree is rarely found 
in groups of even three or four, but stands singly, 
alone in its glory, separated from others of its kind, 
and will not average more than one tree to five acres, 
other varieties of large timber outnumbering it as 
fifty to one, and of all sizes as five hundred to one; 
that running up all trees are vines of great variety, 


some a foot in diameter embracing tree trunks in coils 
like rings of a coil of rope, gripping with a strangle 
hold, and in many instances making it difficult to tell 
whether you are looking at a tree or a vine; that these 
vines run riot among the tree tops and from trunk to 
trunk, uniting them with such strong bands that the 
felling of one, if it can fall at all, carries many mor 
with it, so that the expert axman would find his 
amusement of driving pegs with his falling tree sadly 
interfered with. Remembering these things, one be 
gins to understand something of the difficulties ot 
estimating timber in West Africa. 


The First Day on Birempeh Creek. 


After proceeding up the stream until satisfied as t 
general conditions as to width, hight of banks, freedon 
trom rocks and rapids, I struck off at right angles, in 
tending to cover a quarter of a mile and go back t 
camp by cutting a trail parallel with the way out, 
but had not made allowance enough for slow progress, 
and as the approach of night began to make itself felt 
the laborers showed symptoms of uneasiness and from 
putting in good work began to lag, and at last stopped, 
the leader saying, ‘‘Massa, we live for goback. Novo 
can ketch camp. Dark come quick,’’ to which I say, 
‘*All right. We go one time,’’ and they all turn back 
on the path. I stop them and tell them in effect that 
if we go that way night will surely overtake us and 
that they must cut the way I will point out. They balk 
at.this until I grab a machete and begin slashing 
away at the vines, when all turn to with a will, and 
when, with the mysterious little brass thing in hand, | 
point them,toward the creek and say ‘‘Creek live 
there; soon ketch,’’ the machetes fairly fly, and when 
we come suddenly upon our morning path, down which 
we turn on the way home, their wonder is hardly 
equalled by their joy at getting in before dark, as we 
did without a moment of daylight to spare. 

When Chris found that Edmund had moved all our 
things into the new house he grumbled a little, saying 
that the nice, clean sand was a much more desirable 
place for our sleeping outfit, but as it was now too 
dark to change and he was pretty well tired he made 
the best of the situation. This day only seventeen 
trees were counted, and my estimate figured an average 
of 2,900 feet, Scribner-Doyle, the largest tree esti- 
mated to four sixteens and a twelve and safe for 6,000 
feet board measure. Other days on this tract we found 
trees six feet in diameter, measured at the top end 
of the butt log, and under the circumstances it was 
indeed a pleasure to meet these monarchs, though 
planning their destruction. 

More rumbling of thunder through the night, but no 
rain, and when the camp was aroused before day 
by the noise of rushing water Mr. Chris could not ex- 
press properly his astonishment to find his old bed 
ground a lake or, correctly speaking, the middle of a 
wide river of certainly six feet in depth and running 
like a milltail race. 

Six days of solid work satisfied me that the tract 
carried sufficient timber to warrant building camps 
and opening logging operations, and we returned to 
Bansu to negotiate with the worthy chief for its pur- 
chase. 

A Purchase and Progress, 


The purchase price was soon agreed upon with the 
chief, but two days were consumed, not wasted how- 
ever, in securing the sanction of ‘‘All those persons 
in any wise interested in the property, by right of 
inheritance, succession in office, occupancy, purchase, 
or by any of the customs or usages of native laws or 
tribal or family relations.’’ With the signatures of 
all the ‘‘Who’s Whos’’ affixed to our document and 
a committee of officials, authorized to appear before 
the district commissioner at Axim and execute the 
agreement in behalf of the aged chief and receive tlic 
purchase money, we took pleasure in settling with tie 
whole village for favors received, and the party struck 





BOAT LANDING AT THE MOUTH OF THE ANCOBRA RIVER, BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LOOKING SEAWARD. 
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out along a new trail leading in the direction of Ay- 
worth creek, and was soon swallowed up in the un- 
broken wilderness, on a two days’ tramp to inspect an- 
other tract of timber said to be exceptionally fine. The 
native scholars (one who can read and write a very 
little is here called a scholar) in describing a particu- 
larly large tree or giving an idea as to their numbers 
will say, ‘‘Massa, the trees t-o-o big,’’ or ‘‘t-0-o 
many,’’ or ‘‘the land t-o-o big,’’ this being to the 
scholar the final word covering the superlative degree. 


Some Notable Fauna. 


This day’s march was enlivened by an occasional 
troop of monkeys scampering through the upper re- 
gions, our only glimpses of them being when the curi- 
osity of some individual among them would equal our 
own and cause him to stop and peer down at us 
through an open place, but only for an instant, when 
discretion seemed to get the upperhand and with a 
few pointed remarks in jungalese he would disappear. 

These monkeys were coal black, with white faces, 
and with hair six to eight inches in length, the average 
sized skin about two feet from head to tail, and it 
seemed to us that whenever monkey was in fashion 
these animals would furnish very desirable fur, but as 
one must first catch the monkey and we could not wait 
for the fashions in furs to change, we passed on our 
way, leaving the little people to wear their own fur 
until called for. The carriers killed during the midday 
rest a hideous looking reptile, in size only six feet 
long but very thick for its length, with a head armed 
with teeth, with spines or scales on its neck and back, 
and, taking the thing altogether, a most repulsive object 
and, as the natives said, dangerously poisonous. After 
despatching the snake its head was cut off and the body 
cut into chunks and loaded on to some of our other 
provisions and it formed 


The rival claims were equally ancient and equally 
as well authenticated. Solomon’s problem of the dis- 
puted ownership of the baby was easy as compared 
with this case and my proposal to divide the property 
did not meet with the same success, this white man 
not being the wisest ever. My final word was to the 
effect that unless the claimants of both sides signed 
the document transferring the title and agreed on a 
division of the proceeds of the sale we would not buy 
at all and they might keep the timber and go on quar- 
reling from one generation to another, not forgetting 
to remind the elders that their time for getting any 
benefit was passing rapidly and that they would be a 
long time dead. With the further remark that unless 
they agreed by 8 o’clock the next morning we would 
leave the land and return to Axim, giving orders to 
the cook and head men to pack ready to start at that 
hour, the contestants were left to themselves to decide 
the matter, the gin etc. remaining in custody for the 
night. By 7 o’clock in the morning the rivals had 
agreed upon an arrangement for disposing of the prop- 
erty as suggested, and thanked the white man for his 
good advice. 

All the details for closing the transactions were ar- 
ranged, the men from both sides selected to come to 
Axim for the purpose of signing and executing legally 
the conveyance, and our party returned to the sea 
shore, after a season of incidents and experiences un- 
usual to us, and perhaps their recital might prove in- 
teresting, but other incidents and adventures of 
greater novelty and importance occurred later, on our 
excursions farther and still farther into the interior 
and toward the real heart of the wilderness, among 
the peoples whose ancestors were carried away on 
slave ships and into regions where human sacrifice has 
only recently been discontinued. 





the piece de resistance for 
a great feast that night. 
Trouble With the Natives, 
When we had been at 
work on the tract of timber 
nearly a week, and with only 
a day or two more _ be- 
fore finishing the count, we 
were waited upon by a 
delegation from a neighbor- 
ing tribe or, possibly, by 
the tribe itself, the number, 
including men, women and 
children, about seventy-five. 
The object of their visit was 
soon made known. ‘They 
were highly gratified to find 
the white men and so many 
people on the land counting 
trees, but desired to know 
who gave us permission to 
do so. On receiving this in- 
formation their indignation 
was without bounds and very 
boisterous. So viciously did 
they seem inclined, and so 
ent on doing personal harm 
the men with us who rep- 
sented the chief at whose 
quest we were on the prop- 
ty, that we made a little 
show of our own forces and 
neans of defense and pro- 
cted the threatened per- 
ns. When the excitement 
is at its hight the voice 
our cook could be heard 
ove all the noise like the 
roaring of a lion, and its 
lume was so surprising not 
ouly to me but to the shout- 
ing natives that he was 
ickly the only speaker, and I afterwards learned 
at he was telling them what a Big Big man 
s master was and not only big but a good man, too, 
id that if they were wise they would hear what he 
id to say. They were wise. The white man could 
't decide between the contending parties until he 
ad listened to both sides of the case. He would like 
» listen on the morrow, when all the interests were 
illy represented. This was agreed to, and we con- 
nued our‘counting of trees. Next morning early the 
wo claimants were present, each with all the follow- 
ng he could muster. Knowing the strong feeling ex- 
isting, the white man insisted on taking possession, 
fore the talking began, of every cutlass, gun, and 
ther weapons belonging to the visitors of both sides. 
Shortly after the statements of the facts began a bot- 
‘le of gin was circulated among the people, and at 
nee the white man called a halt in the proceedings, 
inquiring where the gin came from. He learned that 
a native peddler had brought in for sale a supply of 
two dozen quart bottles. The white man at once took 
possession of the entire stock and placed it with the 
other arms and ammunition, but not without much 
protest and grumbling on all sides. Half a day of 
discussion showed that the trouble arose over a dis- 
puted boundary, and that the question had been a 
family quarrel dating back beyond the time when the 
oldest men present could remember or ever knew any 
of the facts, except as to what he had heard his grand- 
father say, viz., that. the grandfather’s father once 
gave a hunter from another tribe permission to hunt 
elephants on this land, and that the hunter promised 
to pay tribute of a certain share of game killed; that 
the hunter built a small hut somewhere on the land 
but that the hut fell down, the trees grew up and the 
exact spot could not now be found. 











reached a small ‘‘krum,’’ or village, the home of the 
reputed owner of the lands to be ‘‘looked,’’ our beds 
and provisions were still struggling along the so-called 
trail, the last carrier coming in long after dark, es- 
corted by torch bearers sent out by the chief. As 
Joseph, always faithful to his duty, remained on the 
path until the last man and load was in camp, our 
supper was late, and we turned in for sleep a very 
tired lot of men. 


Threatened Tribal Warfare, 


Next day was Sunday and, greatly to our surprise, 
the old heathen informed us, through our interpreter 
of course, that he could not talk business nor go with 
us to the land until tomorrow. On inquiring the why 
and wherefore, the interpreter said, ‘‘White man be 
Clistshun,—he be Clistshun too.’’ We did not, how- 
ever, hand over to him our cash and jewels for safe 
keeping. On Monday morning he still declined to go 
with us to show his boundary, and it soon developed 
that the title to the land and timber thereon was in 
dispute with a neighboring family, whose village lay 
on the farther limits of the tract. Our would be 
vendor was afraid to venture even to the nearest boun- 
dary, fearing that the enemy would lie in ambush and 
shoot him en passant. 

He said, and this we knew to be true, that all the 
people in that part of Wassau knew of our coming, 
why we were coming and of our arrival, and that the 
other claimant would be watching every move. When 
he saw that we would not start without a guide to 
point out the actual spot where the land was separated 
from other lands, by some natural landmark, a creek, 
or hill, or tree, he sent one of his wives, the oldest one 
by the way, and a son-in-law, who went nearly to the 
line, then scurried back home. Going farther we 
crossed a small creek mark- 
ing the line of the enemy’s 
country, and found here a 
deserted collection of huts 
in which no one dared to 
remain pending the quarrel 
over the title. 

The carriers soon cleared 
away the grass and weeds, 
cleaned out the floor of the 
most substantial hut and cov- 
ered it with a new roof of 
bamboo. The nearby stream 
furnished clear running 
water for bath and cooking, 
and everything was lovely; 
we were, in a way, on flow- 
ery beds of ease, yet could 
not read our title clear— 
our title to the trees. We 
spent four days counting 
trees in this land with the 
plan in mind to bring the 
contending parties together 
and effect a compromise, but 
did not find the trees in 
number or size to war- 
rant the opening of a log- 
ging camp. We did, however, 
try to get the two chiefs to 
meet at our wigwam and 
smoke a pipe of peace, prom- 
ising both protection and . 
our good offices in the 
way of arranging matters so 
that each might get hold of 
some ready cash and peace 
and harmony be restored in 
this neck of the woods. 
Both agreed and a day was 








QUACO ATTAH, KING OF AXIM, WITH HIS FAMILY AND RETINUE. 


Off for New Pastures. 


A week in Axim sufficed to finish our business there 
and we started on an expedition to near the head waters 
of the Winni. Passing the junction where we had 
waited two days on the previous trip, the journey was 
continued in canoes, propelled by poling, the stream 
having fallen to its normal stage. One day of this 
work brought us the head of canoe navigation, with 
two more days of hard walking ahead of us before 
reaching the immediate neighborhood of the timber 
tract offered for our inspection. 

The first day we passed over long stretches of level 
land in which the mud in the path was very sticky 
and the footing too slick and slippery for easy walk- 
ing. The smooth, round poles and in some places tree 
trunks over narrow creeks or ravines with high banks, 
which the barefooted natives crossed as surefooted as 
so many goats, balancing their loads with ease, but 
which our wet shoe soles, well greased with wet mud, 
added ‘to a possible grain of timidity, often made it 


’ difficult to negotiate. At the first step on each of the 


bridges would flash into one’s brain an acute sense 
of responsibility to the people at home who had risked 
so much good money in sending us .on this quest for 
mahogany, and it seemed unfair to them to risk so 
recklessly our, to them, precious necks. Without 
analyzing too closely the motives which prompted sur 
action in such cases, candor compels the admission that 
we crossed some of the high bridges on the under side 
rather than run the risks of a fall and broken bones. 

The second day the trail was a bush path over 
which only an occasional native ever passed, and 
where he could not get through he crawled under or 
climbed over, and we were obliged to do the same. 
The carriers fell behind, and when toward night we 


set. Both came part way, 
halted, sent runners to in- 
quire if the other was com- 
ing. He was. Runners returned with the news to the 
chiefs, who, by the way, were approaching from op- 
posite directions, and soon messengers began to arrive 
trom both chiefs, bearing dishes to the white man— 
eggs, fowls, plantains, yams, and one kid, a whole one. 
Both the gifts and our thanks were delivered by proxy, 
each noble warrior retreating later with his retinue 
to his own village. 


Natives as Hunters. 


On the last day of real work at this camp the men 
brought in a small alligator, six feet from tip to tip, 
caught in a deadfall set by them the first day. The 
odor was alligator a long time dead; our curiosity as 
to the anatomical construction was quickly satisfied 
and the body ordered out of camp, we supposing that it 
had been brought in simply to show us. The carriers 
cried out, ‘‘Oh, Massa! We fit chop ’im.’’ Of course 
they had my consent. Soon a huge pile of wood was 
burning and the game was frizzling to a ‘‘frazzle.’’ 
Fortunately, the villanous fresh meat was not burn- 
ing ’twixt the wind and our nobility. The flesh of the 
animal had gone ‘‘gamey’’ to a point where it might 
easily have been eaten raw with a spoon, yet the 
carriers feasted on the carcass until all had disap- 
peared, and our anxiety lest the alligator turn again 
and rend them proved to be groundless. 


(To be continued next week.) 





The Danville Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
with headquarters at Danville, Va., will remove its 
mill from Hopkins, 8. C., to Pelion, 8. C., in about 
thirty days. It will build a planing mill at tho new 
point and probably add machinery to the equipment of 
the saw mill, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Vicissitudes of the Lumber Trade in Towns Afflicted with Scrapping Dealers—Injustice Worked by Those Who Lack Business 
Training—Laxity in the Matter of Grades and Its Consequences— The Progressive Spirit Seeks Room to Grow. 


IT WAS THE MAN HE WAS FIGHTING. 


About four and a half years ago one of the three 
dealers in a certain town died, the yard since that time 
having been owned by the estate and managed by a son. 
Before death parted the trio of dealers there were pretty 
hot times in the old town. It was not my good fortune 
to be in the little city when they were having their fun, 
which I regretted, as to me it is rather enjoyable to size 
up a lot ot dealers when they are hard at it, trying to 
throttle one another financially. Nine times in ten, trom 
a business standpoint it is disgusting, but the display 
renders it a sort of human nature museum that is worth 
paying a round admission fee to see. 

Many towns in which they were scrapping I have vis- 
ited, and occasionally in order to do so 1 have permitted 
myself to be shunted from my scheduled route. I would 
not go a thousand miles to get a smell of the powder, 
but it would be worth going a hundred or so. On one 
oceasion | traveled a hundred and fifty for that purpose, 
aud on my arrival what do you think the prevailing 
thought was that took possession of me? It was none 
other than Puck’s immortal words, ‘‘ Lord, what fools 
these mortals be!’’ Puck, the mischievous little fellow 
who for hundreds of years has bobbed up in literature, 
didn’t mince his words, but gave it to us straight. You 
have noticed he didn’t say ‘‘some mortals’’ or ‘‘many 
mortals,’’ but he included us all—every one of us. He 
was a wise little guy. 

Generally in these towns where they are scrapping I 
hear both sides of the story—in some instances more 
sides than it would seem any story could have—and it 
really looks to a man up a tree that the split was some- 
times caused by trifles that would not have been con- 
sidered at all serious by a schoolboy. And surely that is 
so, for you have seen schoolboys who one day would pick 
out the worst words in their vocabulary to shower upon 
their companions, accompany them with a slap on the 
nose or mouth, and the next day they would be as loving 
as brothers. Unlike grown up men they have not yet 
entered the full-fledged fool ranks. They have not yet 
learned to be thoroughly disreputable in their mental 
methods. They take things as they come, and once 
having dealt with them forget them and keep right along 
leading a new life. They erect no milestones of malice 
along the way. 

A trifling personal incident comes to mind. When I 
was a kid about a dozen years old, attending the little 
red schoolhouse, on Columbus Hill, back in New York, 
which was three miles from anywhere, there was a boil 
on the back of my hand, and one morning my mother 
had fitted a piece of cloth around it, and in school, one 
of my particular chums, Birney Sears, by name, who sat 
next to me, out of boy deviltry lightly hit my hand. If 
you have had any experience with boils you know how it 
felt. I was not only hurt physically but I was as mad 
as hops. Whispering was against the rules, but I put 
my slate in front otf my face and said to Birney that 
when my hand got well I would give him one of the 
finest lickings he ever had, and that was saying some- 
thing, fur from a puritanical father he used to get them 
good and plenty. One night when Birney was restless 
and talked in his sleep, as some boys do, a cussword fell 
from his lips that was heard by his father in an adjoin- 
ing room. Immediately the father pulled Birney out of 
bed and said to him, ‘‘ My boy, if you will swear when 
you are asleep you will swear when you are awake,’’ and 
gave him a lacing that to my knowledge he remembered 
for fifteen years, as after that length of time I heard 
him laughingly recall it. 

All the time my hand was aching I thought how | 
would punch that boy when I gct the full use of my 
good right again. And did I? Of course I didn’t. By 

















“*What fools these mortals be!’” 








night we were as good friends as ever. I would no 
sooner have hit him than I would have hit myself. I 
was then a boy and I could forget. Trouble could run 
off my mind without leaving more of a mark than water 
does when it runs from a duck’s back. By the time my 
hand was well, if anyone had attempted to whip Birney 
he would have had to whip both of us, and if I had got 
into trouble, off would have come that bobtailed coat of 
his. 

In these towns in which they scrap the dealers are 
citizens, they have invested their money, they have chil- 
dren growing up to whom they should set good examples. 
They have good business reputations to sustain—at least 
they ought to have. They are full grown men, have 
passed, or ought to have passed, through immature boy- 
hood, yet here they are permitting the boys who attend 
the sixth grade of the public school to show them the 
way. 

Always the Other Fellow. 


It is amusing in these towns to hear the scrapping 
dealers tell their stories. Not one of them, to hear him 
tell it, is to blame. He has traveled the path of the 
perfect man, but the neighbor up the street, or down the 
street, as the case may be, has used him blamed mean— 
so mean that no white man could retain his self respect 

















“Immediately pulled Birney out of bed.” 


unless he hit him back in the snoot. Of course, he would 
not use that exact expression, but that is what he meant. 
Then the neighbor would tell his version of the affair, 
and having heard the various stories the man up the tree 
understands how preposterous it is that there should be 
such a wrangle, or any wrangle at all, in fact. If there 
had been ne it ought not to have lasted over night, any 
more than a boy’s trouble should last over night. He 
understands how easily all this friction could have been 
avoided if the dealers had been as wise as the schoolboy. 

In a town of four yards in which there had been haul- 
ing and pulling for a whole year each of the dealers was 
asked in succession, ‘‘ What was the cause of the rum- 
pus?’’ and not one of them could give a well defined 
reason. A year ago a dealer got grouchy and took a 
fall out of a neighbor in a bill, and following this there 
arose a feeling of discontent, the others on general prin- 
ciples took a hand—and there they were. Dissipating 
their capital, bearing ill feeling toward one another, for 
so little reason for it all that it could not be specifically 
stated. 

There are some men who understand—there is one 
who does to a dozen who do not, no matter whether in 
or out of retail lumber circles—and for the reason that 


he does understand this one man can be talked to plainly. . 


Among those four dealers there was one of this kind. 
He was among them yet he was not among them. He 
owned a yard that was managed by a relative, but as 
his working days were behind him the most he did was 
to walk down to the office every forenoon and sit for a 
couple of hours, talking with his old customers when 
an opportunity offered, but the most of his time was 
spent with the daily newspaper. The old gentleman was 
asked, ‘‘What is the matter with the market?’’ and 
he said he didn’t know. It wasn’t right somehow, and 
it was not that way when he was at the helm. I asked 
him if it was not greed that was the matter, and tap- 
ping the end of his cane on the floor he said he wouldn’t 
wonder if it was. It could be plainly seen, however, 
that greed found no place in his mind at his age and 
in his condition. He was fast approaching the line 
across which dollars are not carried, and whether his 
yard was making money was a question that did not 
appear to concern him. 





To return to the first named town. I had met several 
times at the conventions the man who was said to be 
one of the disturbing elements in the market. He wa: 
a hearty fellow, well met, and he had the appearanc 
of a man who would follow a trail to the end, and | 
imagine he followed the trail of his neighbor very indus 
triously. Whenever I saw him I would ask him hoy 
things were in his town, and the answer would be tha‘ 
trade was all right, but the profit was small. Once | 
asked him, ‘‘Why don’t you get together in your town 
and make your business life worth the living?’’ 
‘*Can’t!’’? was the reply as a salesman broke in ani 
asked him how he was fixed for hemlock dimension. 

Three years after the fourth dealer died I was in the 
town, and was received by his old neighber most cox 
dially. As Colonel Roosevelt might say, we had a bully 
time. Late in the afternoon he remarked, ‘‘It 7.oesn’t 
seem as if we have had much of a visit yet,’’ and he 
asked me if there would be anything to hinder coming 
to his office in the evening. ‘‘De-lighted!’’ I told him 
I would be to do so. And there in the office this dealer 
laid at least a part of his heart bare. When speaking 
of the trade conditions in his town he said they had 
improved greatly. ‘‘For a long time, as you know,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘it was pretty scaly here. So-and-so’’ (the 
dealer who was dead) ‘‘and I had it up hill and down.’’ 
‘*But the yard is still running under the same inter- 
est,’’? I remarked. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but I have 
no fight with-the yard. The son and 1 get along all 
right. I have thought that the death of John took all 
the fight out of me.’’ 

Right there the problem was solved. It was not the 
fourth yard he was fighting, but the man who was run- 
ning it. For some reason he was after the man and he 
followed him. And the evidence is that the neighbor 
who is now turning to dust struck back at every oppor- 


tunity. It was a fight between individuals—not really - 


between yards. Schoolboys would not have kept up 
such: a fight. They would have had it out one day 
and been friends the next. Did it pay? I know that 
when this dealer reads this recital he will say from his 
heart, ‘‘ No, it didn’t pay.’’ And I believe I know that 
if this old neighbor could arise from the dust and again 
take charge of the yard that is now managed by a son 
the two dealers would clasp hands and say, ‘‘ Let’s have 
no more of it.’’ 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Not all that is to be known about business can be 
taught in business colleges, but I never see the adver- 
tisement of one without a feeling of gladness that it 
exists. A dealer told me that about the poorest stick 
he ever had in his office was a graduate of a business 
college. That may have been so, but that is nothing 
against business colleges. Surely it is that every man 
who succeeds in business must in some way learn how 
to do business. He may learn it in the school of hard 
knocks, or otherwise, but he must Jearn it. That can not 
be gainsaid. 

A little personal experience brought this subject to my 
mind with some force. A lumberman was owing me 
$1.50 for.a book he ordered, instead of ordering it 
directly from the publisher—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
—as it would have pleased me better. In due time came 
a letter stating that inclosed was a Chicago draft for 
the amount. That would have been perfectly proper, had 
it been so. Instead of a Chicago draft, however, it was 
a personal check for the amount. That did not make 
the transaction perfectly proper, as the debt was not 
paid. Of course the account was balanced, but not prop- 
erly so, as it would require the amount of the exchange 














“It was not the yard but the man who was running it.” 
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“He wants the books to balance.” 


charged by the bank for collection to justly balance it. 

This subject never would have been raised in this 
department were the point at issue 10 cents. It was not 
the 10 cents, however, but the principle involved. One 
of the most emphatic charges I ever heard brought 
against the retail dealers was by a wholesale dealer who 
complained that oftentimes he received personal checks 
instead of drafts. This wholesale dealer is one of the 
most exact business men in the Northwest, and no wonder 
such a method nettled him. I do not doubt but that this 
same wholesale dealer would toss a dollar to any customer 
he ‘has and think nothing about it, but he does want his 
books to balance without charging up to loss a small 
amount a dozen times a day. 

Any man who is in the merchandising business ought 
to be acquainted with banking methods and, further, it 
is his duty to conform to them. At certain banks a 
customer is charged no exchange for drafts, at others 
a fixed charge is made to all—generally 5 cents for a 
draft up to $50 and 10 cents for a draft for more 
than $50. He also ought to know that a draft of this 
kind is cashed at any bank for any customer free of 
exchange. If a personal check in place of a draft is 
sent the bank charges for collection, as very properly it 
should. To make this collection it costs postage and 
stationary, and for these the banks should be reimbursed. 

A great many business houses advertise on its hill- 
heads that exchange will be charged on personal checks, 
which again is proper, as it will cost this exchange to 
collect them. The small amount that the man who remits 
should have paid is shouldered upon the man who re- 
ceives the check. Not all business houses make this dis- 
tinction, thinking that if the exchange be charged the 
customer might -be displeased, but the unbusinesslike 
method of paying a debt with a personal check is recog- 
— just the same. The method is simply endured by 
them. 

The correct method of remitting is recognized by. the 
great majority of the retail dealers. If they owe $100 
they have no desire to settle that account by paying 
$99.90. It is not their wish to short-change anyone. 
How many dealers make a habit of paying with personal 
check is not known, but I have talked with only one who 
advocated it. He was very decided in his opinion. ‘‘My 
check is as good as the wheat,’’ said he, ‘‘and if a 
man of whom I buy does not want to accept it I will go 
elsewhere to buy my lumber.’’ This is taking a very 
unreasonable view of the matter. Of course it is as 
good as the wheat, but where? In his own town? Yes. 
But he is not paying a debt in his own town. He is 
paying it where the debt was contracted—in a distant 
town, and in that town it is not as good as the wheat 
for the reason that expense will be added in returning it 
to the local bank on which it was drawn. The check is 
as good as the wheat, minus the exchange. 
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“The farmer stands by and watches every board.” 





Right here is a plea for the business college, for should 
a young man come out of such a college having been 
taught that it is proper for him to pay a debt in a dis- 
tant town with his personal check I should call it a 
mighty poor institution. And so would you, whether you 
mail your personal checks or not. Regarding the proper 
way of doing it there is no question. 

Personally, it would please me to see every retail 
dealer of the country right up to snuff in every detail of 
their business transactions, and this they are not when 
they do not pay their indebtedness cent for cent. In no 
other way can they be right up to snuff. 


NOT PARTICULAR ABOUT HIS GRADES. 


First and last, you read in this department as many 
opinions as the compass has points. Rarely is a dealer 
seen who has not his own opinion regarding some phase 
of his bisiness. Place any two dealers alongside and 
their opinions, from start to finish, will not tally. Pos- 
sibly the opinions of dealers are not more adverse on 
any main feature of their business than on that of col- 
lecting. The percentage of right good collectors does not 
average higher than one in ten. The other nine would 
like mighty well to be good collectors but for policy sake 
they are not. They stand in fear of their customers, 
fearing that if they require pay as promptly as do the 
wholesale dealer of them the customers may go elsewhere. 

This particular dealer had something to say about 
grades. Naturally I have some knowledge of the high 
grades that are shipped by some manufacturers, and this 
subject was up for discussion. Look the country over 
and you would find that the better grades a dealer 
receives the better he is suited, but here was an excep- 
tion. In everyday practice his talk might not be in 
accord with the quality it would please him to receive, 
but this is the way he talked: ‘‘I know there is a 
difference in the grades shipped by different concerns, 
still it makes little difference with the retail dealer. 
There is So-and-So, we all know they ship fine stuff, but 
on that account I would not give a nickel more for it, 
as I am told I ought if I get it. One of my neighbors 
over here is particular about his grades. He will pay a 
premium to get just the quality he wants. I pay less 
attention to grades and I am sure I sell as much material 
as he does. Difference in salesmanship? Well there 
may be something in that, but more in the fact that a 
customer does not know whether he is buying a: crack 
grade or a common one. He gets the grade he calls for 
and goes away satisfied. When there are dealers who 
work in No. 2 dimension with their No. 1 and it goes 
off like hotcakes where is your argument? The average 
customer knows that a board is a board, and that is as 
far as his knowledge extends. Over there is a pile of 
flooring, and if I should tell you that at least a fourth 
of it is No. 2 you might say that my business would 
be injufed by putting out such stuff. But it isn’t. At 
least for a half-dozen years I have not discovered that 
it is injured. 

‘*What do I do with the carpenters? The carpenters 
be hanged! Often a carpenter will make a great show 
of his knowledge of lumber, but it has been my expe- 
rience that he knows no more about it than many a 
layman. The farmer who comes to my yard for lumber 
is twice as particular as the carpenter. The farmer 
stands by and watches every board as a cat would watch 
a mouse. He doesn’t want a crack or knot in a board, 
and if it has the imperfections the specifications admit 
he objects. He is the jad to whom the best lumber 
should be sold. I once got hold of a car of rough boards 
that pleased me to sell to the farmer. They swallowed 
them as though they had been sugar plums, and they 
were the shakiest lot that ever came my way. I believe 
the logs from which they were cut must have grown in 
a land of continuous wind. If the lumber had been run 
through a surfacer it would have looked as though it 
had been whaled over rocks. But the farmers, why man! 
They never saw anything like it before, they said, and 
I think they never had. 

‘‘T have sold lumber for a good many years and IL 
never have educated my trade up in grades and never 
expect to. I talk lumber and not grades to them, and 
know that if my talk should run the other way they 
would know nothing about it further than the talk goes. 
I have heard lumbermen talk contrary to this, but I 
never expect to see one who wouldn’t pick a few extra 
pieces from his invoices and sell them at an extra 
price.’’ 

This dealer talked like a salesman, he had the turn 
of a salesman, and I have no doubt he would succeed 
where possibly some of us might not. A dealer who is 
recognized as a leader ence remarked that he believed 
a man’s success in the retail business depended 80 per- 
cent on salesmanship. ‘‘Every day of the week it will 
overbalance location,’’ said he. ‘‘And I have some- 
times thought that it would overbalance any but the 
strictest honesty. I could name to you the best sales- 
man in this section of the country. He never lets a 
bill get away from him, yet he is unscrupulous. He will 
take one of his countrymen into the yard and make him 
think that the moon is made of green cheese. Come 
back? There is no come back. A man will buy a barn 
bill of him this year, a house bill next, and so keep 
going as long as he lives and wants bills.’’ 


OBJECTS TO NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


This is the argument set forth: The dealer said he 
knew it was like kicking against the pricks, and if so he 
was going to kick, for he ‘had less faith in newspaper 
advertising than in some other. ‘‘For the reason,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘that newspaper advertising doesn’t hit the 
mark. Our local paper here has a circulation of 800, 
which I am told is good for such a paper. How many 
of the people who subscribe for the paper have any idea 
of building the present seasun do you think? At the 

















“And make him think the moon is made of green cheese.” 


most not more than 3 percent of them. That will include 
all kinds of buildings—houses, barns and smaller struc- 
tures. I go out here about six miles in every direction 
and if in this territory there is a farmer who has 
dreamed of building this year and I don’t know it 1 
am deceiving myself. I keep a little closer watch of 
these possibilities, I think, than my competitor does. I 
center my efforts on these men. 1 don’t overdo it, but 
I aim to do it just about right—as near right as I know 
how, we will say. There isn’t a week that I do not 
write some of. these prospects. If I get a fresh invoice 
of cement I write them, and when I get a new lot of 
lumber I write them. 

‘*Now let us consider the newspaper advertising. The 
moment I go into the newspaper I scatter. The 93 per- 
cent before whom the advertising is laid don’t care 
whether I sell lumber or mackerel. They may glance at 
my ad, and that is all. If they do more than this it is 
out of curiosity. Read it or not they are not going to 
buy. I can’t approach them in the personal way that 
I can by letter. If I write them a letter they know it 
is meant for them. They will read it and it will have 
its influence. Go to see them? Of course I do. When 
it is good wheeling it is as easy to drive in their direc- 
tion as any other. In this way I concentrate my adver- 
tising efforts. It is all right to keep some sort of an 
advertisement in the paper, but I wouldn’t depend on it, 
for the reason, as I have said, that it doesn’t hit the 
mark, ’’ 

I told this dealer that he had put up a good argument, 
but there was speciousness in it, I thought. ‘‘I knew 
you wouldn’t agree with me,’’ he said. 


ONE ILLUSTRATION OF MANY. 


Having spent the better part of my life in a big city 
where everything went with a rush and bang it was a 
relief to come to Hampton and settle down on my 
3-acre Iowa farm where it was quiet. It was the first 
time in my life when my little brain didn’t hum so it 
could be heard as plainly as could the tick of a clock. 
It did me good to roll in the grass with the boys and the 
Gordon setter, and when of an evening the Irish frogs— 
Irish because always dressed in green—asking no price 
of admission, would line up along Squaw creek and tune 
up it did me more good to listen to them than to any 
opera singer I had heard whose chief accomplishment 
consisted in gracefully swinging a 3-yard train on the 
stage and singing m a language that was not under- 
stood by the listeners who had paid $3 a ticket. 

[ picked upon Hampton for the reason that it was a 
daisy of a town. At that time it was said to be the 
richest town of its size in the state, and I had no objec- 











“They wil! show up for all they are worth.” 
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tion to mixing with wealth, for the man who does not in 
some way mix with it never will get a slice of it. From 
that day to this the town has avoided putting on any- 
thing that looked like a boom toga. I have heard some 
of the inhabitants say they wanted no manufacturing 
interests here. It was a mighty fine residence town, 
peopled with highly intelligent easterners (like myself), 
an elegent courthouse, a good, strong jail, in costly 
church edifices beating all the towns of its size for 
hundreds of miles around, good stores, admirable rail- 
road facilities—and what more did they want? 

But now, as a Chinaman would say, the gods propose 
a change. You might think the little burg of 3,000 had 
swallowed a stick of dynamite and that it had exploded. 
A canning factory, capitalized for $75,000, the building 
itself to cost $35,000, will go up. Two brick stores and 
a brick building that will serve as headquarters for one 
of the telephone companies will be erected. A mile and 
a half of street paving is provided for. The lowa Cen- 
tral railroad station will be remodeled. About eight 
residences are on the bill, and if I can see my way clear 
to do so I shall repaint my house and barn, and as they 
stand on elevated ground the color will be white so they 
will show up for all they are worth. 

We progressionists are glad to see the town exhibit 
this spirit of activity, but when we say the plans will 
materialize we who are wise and understand the virtue 


in charms scratch wood. Where will the carpenters come 
from to do the work? Not a soul can answer this im- 
‘portant question. A job already has been postponed 
because no carpenter can be secured. My first door 
neighbor is a big farmer who operates about a dozen 
mies out, and he tells me he is ready to begin improve- 
ments now, but to get carpenters is out of the question. 
I can count up only five carpenters in the town who 
would be considered competent to take charge of the 
building of a factory, a store, or a residence of any 
pretentions, and these, of course, would be assisted by 
near carpenters—men who can lubber-lift around a job, 
saw to a line and drive a nail straight. And with the 
whole force in action, if they finished the work in town, 
to say nothing of what is required to be done in the 
country, before the snow flies, they would have to travel 
at a Sam Patch gait. 

As said at the start, this is one illustration of many. 
My information is that there will be a scarcity of car- 
penters and masons over the country generally. The 
demand for building material will be in excess of the 
mechanics to put it in place. A correspondent writes 
from an Illinois town, ‘‘I wish there could be a rain- 
storm that would rain carpenters.’’ 








SIDE LINES OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 





Disposition of Material Returned by Customers— Opinions Invited and Rewards 
Offered—What Constitutes Legitimate Side Lines for the Retail Lumber Dealer. 


“_—eeeeeeeeee’ 


What do you do about material returned? The con- 
tractor or the householder buys more than he needs; on 
what terms do you permit him to return the unused lum- 
ber toe the yard? Sometimes someone buys lumber for 
temporary use; on what terms do you sell it and agree 
to accept the material after the temporary structure 
has been torn down? 

Some material is bound to find its way back to the 
yard; some of it has been damaged by handling, by 
nails, or otherwise; some of it has lain in the mud 
and some of it has come in contact with lime or other 
building material; exposure to the weather has split 
or warped some boards. How do you adjust the matter 
when such material is returned and credit asked on the 
account? Do you take such lumber back at the sale 
price? Do you allow a flat discount of 10 percent on 
the material returned? If not 10 percent, what percent? 
Do you place a valuation on each consignment returned 
according to its apparent condition without a fixed 
rule or fixed percentage covering all returned items? 

The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
readers thereof would like very much to learn your ex- 
perience in this matter of returned material. Will you 
write a letter giving your ideas on the subject of ma- 
terial returned? 

For the letter containing the best ‘practical suggestions 
on the handling of returned material the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $15; to the writer of the second 
best letter $10, and the writer of the third best will 
receive $5. Not only are you likely to participate in 
these prizes, but you will aid a valuable discussion and 
assist other retailers, as they have assisted you, in the 
solution of the problems of the retail lumber trade. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week continues the 
publication of letters having to do with the subject of 
Side Lines. Dealers in widely separated states have told 
what side lines are best in their localities and what they 
conceive to be the best methods of handling. As a result 
many dealers have added lines whose profitable possi- 
bilities had not before occurred to them. They have to 
be governed by local conditions and local customs. The 
time was when the retail lumber dealer looked upon sash 
and doors -as a side line. Now dealers at large consider 
doors and trim their legitimate merchandise. The AMER- 
IcAN LuMBERMAN believes that any building material 
which goes into the original construction’ of a house is 
properly a part of the lumberman’s stock. If you can 
handle all such things without creating unpleasant com- 
petition with merchants in other lines and are not doing 
so you are neglecting a source of profit and inconve- 
niencing your trade that would undoubtedly like to buy 
all of its material in one place, at one time, in one bill. 

On examination of the letters herewith you will find 
this idea very generally expressed. 


A Versatile Side Liner. 

Fortunate is the man who can live, move and pay his 
bills by means of his vocation. His avocations add sport, 
comfort, happiness—more abundant life. ‘Tis not all of 
mern to buy, nor all of eve to sell. Give the tainted plunk 
a rest and treat yourself as well. If a vocation gets gain 
why not select an avocation to dispense it on the broader 
gage of life? 

But not everyone is fortunate. Sometimes we find the 
vocation and the avocation both harnessed in the cause of 
existence. Has “existence” outgrown the simple life, or is 
there a shortage of people to go into business—an over- 
production of jobs? If the team is driven tandem, we call 
it a business and a side line. If hooked up abreast it is 
two departments of the same outfit. The vocation pulls for 
dollars at the door of the main tent, the avocation lugs for 
dimes at the entrance of the sideshow. 

In a cosmopolitan city the little tent has no show. In a 
small town we may find a lumber yard with coal as a side 


line. ‘The coal doesn't interfere with anybody else’s business 
nor black anybody else’s eye. It’s a convenience for the 
customers and possibly a benefit to the town. If the city 
yard carries coal, it must be coal and lumber or lumber and 
coal—two departments in one business; it must then follow 
“as the night the day’ that apologies are not due to any 
man. 

The side line prescription can not be chickentraxed on 
manuscript. We must consider the size of the town, the 
character of the trade, the environment, the neighbors’ toes, 
and last, but not least, do we want the additional care? 
Will it cancel recreation or take away fellowship? Will it 
deprive wife of her share of husband? Must baby hug a 
measly black feline or pull her side line instead of having 
a romp with the “bestest papa in the world?” Must mama 
wait until the dinner gets cold? Will there come a day 
when we can not part with our regrets? There are side 
lines and side lines. There is a Jack of all trades and 
there is a Jack of dull boys. Who’s who? 

The first side line I carried in a lumber yard was a tape- 
line. ‘Twas in the days of “mixed widths.” Profits in a 
tapeline? Yes? No? Ask the man. My fingers are rougher 
now. 

The best side line I ever tried was a bank. It was in a 
small town. We had no bank. The field looked good. The 
fruit was not forbidden. It gave employment for one more 
man—another family to consume fiskerballen and wear out 
shoes. I received no declaration of war—on the contrary, 
all joined hands and celebrated the opening to the tune of 
“Bully for Mack.” 

Why didn't I put in coal? O gee! I had the only lumber 
yard in town. Coal, as a side line, would have invited 
retaliation. There is no income in getting the Kaiser’s 
dutch up. “Reciprocity” is the slogan of the diplomatic 
business man. The town had no lawyer, no insurance agent, 
so the bank became the “Handy Andy” of all the regions 
round about. And the bank begat side lines in any old line 
until the lumberman boasted of gransidelines and great 
gransidelines, if you please, to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. In after years the young men of the town came to 
court some of my side issues. I gave them away for a con- 
sideration. They embraced the opportunities and are now 
doing well in lines of their own at the old stand. 

One day I looked out of my plate glass window and saw a 
swell dressed young man apparently loafing around the yard. 
Then he came into the office, alias sideline bank. “I am a 
lumberman, too,” says he. “Where is your yard?’ says I. 
“Oh, I run it in a newspaper,” says he. (Later I knew that 
he worked the real thing as a side line. It has leaked out, 
too; that he strips a dark complexioned cow ditto. I sus- 
pect, at this late date, that he does both stunts with both 
hands.) Then he turned his chesty shirtfront half way 
toward the light. The angle of incident equaled the angle 
of reflection. Was I awake or was I hypnotized? I was 
never razzle-dazzled by diamonds so large before. I felt 
like a scoot before an upper. Then picking a stud with as 
much apparent coyness as a maiden consumes in plucking an 
easter lily—‘I want <9 soak this,” says he. (I wish I had 
pasted him one then and there.) “Certainly,” says I, con- 
gratulating myself, in slevo, as a sideliner. Later I found 
that only the man was genuine. Please note, dear com- 
moner, that not all sideline blossoms fructify at the rate of 
2 percent a minute on the investment. 

I have had a variety of experience in side lines—brick, 
lime, cement, paint, school furniture, farm machinery, binder 
twine, hardware, advertising, hoss tradin’ and politix; in 
fact, I have scaled the gamut from architecture to slab- 
wood, and am now free to confess that most of my grace 
notes are discords and the tones beyond my compass are 
only noise, vanity and vexation of ye editor. A well ordered 
iumber yard is quite enough for me. A little extra toot on 
the keynote to be sure, then I enjoy the rest after the 
score—yea, after three score. We have a man in our office 
who nearly always sells a bill of lumber when he goes duck 
hunting—that is, spots the game. Big fish are shy of bait 





on a sideline hook. Suckers prefer to be landed by a rea! 
sport; don’t you? 

“Division of labor” is wise economy for any town. I 
would not even®*crowdé the devil out of his job. If he will 
let us alone, better give him h—1 and let oim run it. There 
is just excuse for a side line: a dollar made on the sid 
is a dollar added to the net profit. A dollar spent on the 
side appeals to the writer with equal clearness. There i: 
one sin on the list I will not have to answer for—I never 
sold automobiles. I have been damned a few hundred dol 
lars’ worth for selling mining stox. 

It is now ten years since I moved to a warmer climate 
This doesn’t refer to the paragraph above. A milder climat: 
is a more agreeable side line to the write than a dash fo: 
the pole. Both Queary and Crook vouch for it. A gentle 
man past the prime of life would rather handle leisure m 
ments as a side line than snow shoes or scoopshovels. H 
would rather write side lines for his old lumber paper tha: 
work. KE J. C. McCLain, President, 

Burton Coal & Lumber Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











Reports emanating from most of the door di 
tributing centers of the country are to the effect that 
sales have continued in full volume, and yet the te: 
sion of demand appears to have relaxed a trifle, but 
not so much as to have any appreciable effect on the 
daily output from the factory or wholesale houses. 
Demand opened considerably earlier this year than 
usual, and instead of coming all in a bunch and 
thereby choking up the channels of trade, as is some- 
times the case, it has spread out through a period of 
several months, which is a welcome feature. Symp- 
toms of any material decline in the volumes of orders 
are as yet lacking, and the prospects are, therefore, 
that the movement of doors and millwork during the 
first half of 1910 will be exceedingly heavy. Orders 
for all sizes of stock goods are still crowding the fac- 
tories and the odd work departments are also running 
full to overflowing, but operators have been urging 
their manufacturing facilities of late and are now 
catching up to some extent with their orders. They 
do not expect to be real easy in this respect, however, 
for another thirty days. Some houses say that they 
have enough business on hand to keep them fully 
employed tor sixty days without booking another 
order. 

Demand for special work in the Chicago market has 
been maintained at full tension for three months 
and a large number of inquiries and orders are coming 
in each day, so that wholesalers are not making any 
noticeable gain on their back orders. The country 
trade is said to be in excellent condition, salesmen 
reporting a steady growth of demand at retail points, 
and there is a generally good feeling in nearby terri- 
tory regarding building conditions and prospects, The 
crop outlook is bright in all sections and the members 
of the Chicago trade appear to have the situation well 
in hand, as in the sash and door line they cater to 
practically every part of the country. The Chicago 
dealers are shipping out large quantities of stock 
goods and odd work and their order books keep well 
filled on business for future deliveries. 

The general activity in building operations of all 
kinds in the Northwest has given the factories of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul all they can do to fill orders 
Sash and door orders are coming in in increased num- 
ber. Many manufacturers have good stocks of lumber 
on hand and are therefore able to fill orders promptly. 
There is a slight tendency toward better prices. 

In the East wholesalers notice an improvement in 
inquiry and demand for lumber for millwork purposes, 
and small factories show substantial signs of activity. 
The improvement reported last week in the metr 
politan district has started some good sized inquiries 
for millwork for early shipment, because warehouses 
in that market have allowed their stocks to run rath: 
low. The demand for dress stocks in Baltimore 
sufficiently active to keep the mills going without an) 
special attempt to push operations beyond the ordinar) 
capacity. The output of the sash factories, however 
has been called for with greater freedom, and tiie 
needs of the builders seem to be greater than they 
were a little while back. The activity in building 
taking on greater scope and many structures are beins 
advanced to a stage where doors and window fram: 
are actually required. The manufacturers are cons 
quently asked to make deliveries and some reducti 
in stocks of standard sizes may be expected to ta 
place. Prices are said to be somewhat firmer, and t 
improvement in some instances amounts to a positi 
advance. A large amount of work has been done 
the door mills in Buffalo and there will be more so: 
as the building permit list is larger than it has be: 
in years and nearly all calling for wood structures. 

The outlook in the Southwest, as viewed from t 
St. Louis gateway, is exceptionally bright. In t 
Mound city the building trade has suffered a sizab 
check on account of the existing labor disturbanc 
but this is not a general condition throughout the te 
ritory. Out in the country the continued pleasa: 
weather of the last four weeks has greatly stimulat: 
the building industry. As a direct result the retaile 
are increasing their orders to replenish broken stock~. 
Planing mills and sash and door men of St. Louis are 
greatly pleased with the trade'improvement that has 
taken place. 
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PROBLEM IN RETAIL ETHICS. 





Buying the Other Fellow Out—Letting the Farmer Buy Stock to Keep Out Com- 
petition—Opinions For and Against. 





Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called attention 
to a problem that confronts a Kansas retailer. He states 
it this way: Two lineyard companies have yards in a 
one-yard town. Both are willing to sell but neither is 
willing to inerease his investment $10,000 and run the 
risk of another yard coming in. 

He asks if it will be practical and ethical to sell suffi- 
cient stock to farmers in the locality and buy the opposi- 
tion yard, the farmer to receive guaranteed dividends 
of 6 percent and be privileged to buy his lumber at list 
plus 10 percent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has heard from a number 
of prominent retailers concerning this question and here- 
with publishes their replies, supplementing others pub- . 
lished in the issue of April 2: 


“Worth a Good Trial.” 

\rcapIA, NesB., April 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Regarding your “Problem in Retail Ethics,” will say that I 
think it is just the thing and a good sglution to the ques- 
tion of what to do in the small towns where there are two 
yards and should be but one. I certainly think it is worth 
a good trial. It could not possibly affect our competitors 
in surrounding towns to any great extent. We would take 
in no farmers except those in our own territory and the 
dealers in other towns would have a perfect right to do the 
same. 

It has been my experience and observation that if you 
_can interest a farmer financially in an enterprise, be his in- 
terest ever so small, he talks and works for that enterprise, 
patronizes it and uses his influence for it. He feels that 
he is part and parcel of the concern. He is taken into the 
confidence of the managers and he likes that. He learns 
how the business is conducted, how the lumber is bought and 
delivered, and he has bis eyes open to many things he never 
knew before. He grows broader in his ideas of business 
generally and as a rule is reasonable in his demands. You 
have gained a friend and a customer. 

No second party would want to put in a yard under these 
conditions, in fact the community would not demand one. 
I would keep the controlling interest in my own hands, or 
in my own and. two or three of my friends whom I could 
trust. Stand ready +o buy the stock of any member at 
any time he becomes dissatisfied and wants to dispose of 
his share. If you find a kicker or two on the outside at 
auy time, get him interested in the concern and let him have a 
share of the stock. 

It has always been my idea that a business man should 
take his customers more or less into his confidence. I attri- 
bate the greater part of my success to\that one idea carried 
out in my own business. You will never go far wrong if 
you stay close to the heart of the people with whom you 
live and associate. In my judgment there is no better way 
to get near to your customers and get their confidence than 
to be associated with them in business. 

This would be no bar to association work. It would be 
a great help. The idea that the work of an association 
is detrimental to the best interests of the people is wrong. 
The work that our retail lumber dealers’ association has 
done here in Nebraska in the last twenty years is of in- 
estimable benefit to ali the people. If every man in the 
state could know all the facts as they actually exist con- 
cerning this association and not be misled by designing and 
disreputable politicians, he would vote it as one of the 
best organizations in the interest of the people that ever 
existed in this state. Each farmer stockholder would in a 
very short time learn these facts and a better feeling among 
the consumers would more generally prevail. I could very 
much enlarge on this subject by taking more time, but I 
have given you an outline of my ideas in the rough. 

M. L. Fries. 





“A Safe Procedure.”’ 

GLENS Fauus, N. Y., March 30.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: I would not consider the arrangement as sug- 
sested to be one at variance with retail ethics. It would 
be an incorporated company pure and simple. The active 
management and control would always be in the hands of 
the promoters. The farmers would be only the stockholders 
and many of us know what that means, especially minority 
stockholders. 

I would, however, consider the plan as outlined an un- 
lappy one from a business standpoint. I speak from knowl- 
dge, and in explanation would say that I once knew of 
the promotion of a retail lumber business as outlined in 
your “problem.” The idea was conceived that by selling 
a large number of small amounts of stock there would be 
gained the support of all such stockholders, and not only 
their business but that of their friends. The plan imme- 
diately became popular, and the amount of stock thought 
best to be seld was soon taken up. All outside the active 
management held but small amounts. There was also an 
agreement that all stockholders would allow the company 
to buy their stock in preference to outsiders, should they 
care to sell. ‘The business started off well; increased slowly 
but steadily. It certainly looked good to the management. 
It was not long, however, before difficulties arose, such as 
these : Mr. A., stockholder to the amount of $200, would 
come into the yard to buy some shingles. When given the 
price he was always disappointed—thought that he, under 
the circumstances, should not have to pay more than so 
much, naming a price often far below cost. Or Mr. B. 
would come into the yard and want a delivery made five 
miles out in the country. Upon explaining that it would 
be impossible without charge, he would remind you that he 
asked it because he was “interested in the business.” 


There was still another difficulty. The man of large 
means, holding a small amount of stock, was just as dis- 
appointing. If approached for some of his business, it 
would be either a frank statement that he had not thought 
of you before, or most often that his business was a ques- 
tion of price only, and that the amount of his stock was 
s0 small that it really could not influence him in his pur- 
chase of lumber. From such a stockholder, to whom the 
management went for advice, there would generally be, 
after a careless consideration of the question, some such 
answer as this: “Oh, I really ought not to say. You fel- 
lows know more about it than I do, and as my interest is 
so small in comparison with yours, I think you should do 
as you think best.” The situation became clearly this: The 
small stockholder of small means was a nuisance; always 
wanting something more than could be granted, and still 
retaining a profit, however small, on his business. The 
small stockholder of large means was, on account of holding 
such stock, no better consumer of lumber or dispenser of 
helpful advice than an outsider. If advice was wanted, 
just any old kind of advice, it was really not necessary to 
go beyond the first kind of stockholder mentioned, the one 
who never held any other than that one block of stock. He 
generally gave it without solicitation. 

My advice to the launcher of “A Problem in Retail Ethics” 
would be: Get, by some means, a small number together 
to take up the necessary stock; then be independent, and, 
I am sure, if his business methods are right, he will com- 
mand and hold just as much business, and surely with 
more pleasure. Make his one yard so up to date that it 
would discourage competition by experienced men. The 
chances then would be that someone without any experience 
would start up. If so, let him go—do not try to kill him— 
but see that he gets 25 percent while you get 75 percent of 
the business. I believe it is always best to have competi- 
tion. Consumers demand it. The fortunate retailer is the 
one that can, in an honest and friendly way, always lead 
his competitor. W. A. Brown, 

Kendrick & Brown Company. 


“Impracticable and Unbusinesslike.’”’ 


MOORESVILLE, IND.,.March 26.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: I regard the proposition as bad from almost every 
standpoint. In the first place, it would give 100 customers 
inside information as to the cost of all stock handled by 
the yard, and it goes without saying that this information 
would not be kept a secret, as the stockholders would have 
no particular interest in the business except to buy their 
lumber at 10 percent over cost. I should dislike very much 
to have the job of convincing these 100 farmers that they 
were actually buying at 10 percent advance, because with 
the market fluctuations there would be constant dissatisfac- 
tion on account of some neighbor having bought at a lower 
price. Then, again, if the territory will not support two 
yards, how much better off will one yard be with 100 of the 
best customers buying at cost and, if not pretty well man- 
aged, at less than cost basis? Not knowing the exact condi- 
tions in that locality, my conclusions may be altogether 
wrong, but from my observations I would regard the propo- 
sition as a failure from the start. ‘ 

From an ethical viewpoint I do not look upon it much 
differently than from any other codperative yard, except that 
I do not believe the competition in the nearby territory 
need feel any uneasiness over such a plan, as in my judg- 
ment the scheme would soon bring about its own downfall 
to their advantage. To sum it up, I regard the plan as 
impracticable and unbusinesslike. I give you my personal 





EXCEPTIONALLY FINE POPLAR BOARDS AT THE THO 





ideas and am not attempting to voice the views of the mem- 
bership of the association. H. C. Scarce, Secretary, 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


“Would Demoralize the Neighborhood.’’ 

LeExiIncTon, Mo., March 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I do not think the plan of giving the farmers stock 
in the company, combining the yards, selling the farmers 
lumber at list plus 10 percent and also guaranteeing them 6 
percent would work very long. It will take the 10 percent 
to pay the expenses of handling the business these farmers 
will give to the yard, if not more. Therefore, the new com- 
pany would have to make the farmers’ profit and their own 
profit off the balance of the trade the company would get. 
I don’t think this would set well with the balance of the 
community. If I were a customer at that yard, I would 
not stand for it, if I could get my lumber elsewhere, and 
for sure the home yard would have to do some figuring, or 
I would buy elsewhere. I venture to suggest that the solu- 
tion of this problem could be accomplished in this way: 
Sell the farmers the $10,000 in stock and let them under- 
stand that they would have to pay just what other people 
paid for lumber, and if the company made any money 
pay all stockholders alike. Put all in on an equal footing. 
That would keep out another yard, in my opinion, and no 
one in the community would be discriminated against. I 
think such a yard as you suggest would demoralize the 
whole neighborhood. J. R. Mooremead. 

A 7 


HEADQUARTERS OF SELLING OFFICE 
CHANGED. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, with mill at Warren, Ark., it was 
decided to close the sales office at St. Louis and in the 
future to handle the product from the headquarters of 
the company at Warren, Ark. C. J. Mansfield, general 
manager of the company, will in the future look after 
the sales department in addition to taking care of the 
management of the affairs of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company. 

At the meeting of the directors, to which reference 
has been made, the old officers were re-elected, the 
roster showing M. F. Rittenhouse, president, J. W. 
Embree, vice president and C. J. Mansfield, secretary 
and general manager. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company has an annual ¢a- 
pacity of about 40,000,000 feet of choice shortleaf 
yellow pine lumber. 
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BEAUTIFUL POPLAR PANEL STOCK. 


The yards of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company 
have attracted the attention of lumbermen in north St. 
Louis recently, very like farmers gather about the pre- 
mium squash at a county fair. Tom Powe has been 
treating his friends to a remarkable exhibition of wide 
poplar boards which came from his mills in eastern Ten- 
nessee. The remarkable thing about these boards is not 
so much their great width as the fact that they are all 
exceptionally clear panel stock, very much clearer than 
is usually found in widths of 4 feet and over. The ac- 
companying illustration shows five boards taken from 
this parcel of fine, wide poplar. Aside from the 51 to 
[3-inch boards, those shown in the picture were not, by 
any means, the widest in the collection; the narrower 
widths were selected because they were more representa- 
tive, in combination with the extraordinary widths, of 
the particular lot of stock referred to. 

While the width measurements are indicated in the 
picture, it may not be amiss to remark in passing 
that, in the order in which the boards are shown, their 
widths—from left to right—are as follows: 43 inches, 
51 inches, 53 inches, 52 inches and 42 inches, and all 
absolutely clear, beautiful poplar panel stock, without 
mar or blemish. In the remainder of the half-a-car lot 
there were no boards under 32 inches in width, another 
interesting feature of this particular lot of poplar. 








MAS E. POWE LUMBER CO.’S YARDS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CONSERVATION IN OREGON. 


Annual of the State Association — Needed Legisla- 
tion to Be Sought — Combating 
Insect Depredations. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., March 26.—The Oregon Conservation 
Association held its annual meeting in this city Monday 
evening in the assembly room of the Commercial Club. 
In his inaugural address President J. N. Teal, a leader in 
the conservation work in the Pacific Northwest, stated 
that his attention will be devoted largely during his 
term of office to securing legislation for the protection 
and preservation of the forests in the state, a matter 
practically overlooked by the state’s legislative bodies. 

F. W. Mulkey, after dilating upon results obtained dur- 
ing his administration, said: 

By conservation we do not mean the withdrawal from use 
but by a wise use, so that the resources can be passed on 
to future generations in something like their present state 
of preservation. ‘This organization has felt that with refer- 
ence to the subject of water supply a greater step has been 
made in that direction than in the step of the preservation 
of the forests, because Oregon has passed a water code equal 
or superior to any existing in any other state in the Union. 
Oregon has given but slight attention to forestry legislation. 
It was impossible last winter to secure legislation along that 
line because of the failure of the legislature to meet. Dur- 
ing the next year of our existence we hope to arouse in- 
terest with the result that the legislature will pass the 
desired laws. ‘Therefore the coming year will be an im- 
portant one in the history of the association. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell read his report, showing 176 
paidup memberships. He deplored the fact that the 
membership had not increased as it should and sug- 
gested an active campaign for members in the imme- 
diate future. He reported receipts of $597.75 and dis- 
bursements $550.15, leaving $47.60 on hand. A de- 
tailed report of the disbursements showed that practi- 
cally every cent had been devoted to educational pur- 
poses. ; 

J. N. Teal, for the committee on water and legisla- 
tion, called attention to the fact that as far as trans- 
portation features were concerned Oregon had fared 
well in that Congress had given it the second largest 
appropriation for harbor and river improvements. 

G. M. Cornwall, for the publicity committee, thanked 
E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry Conservation As- 
sociation, H. D. Langille and A. B. Wastell for the ex- 
cellent results that had been accomplished for so small 
an outlay. 

Insect Depredation. 


H. D. Langille, for the special committee on insect 
depredation, said it had pleased the committee to learn 
the favorable attitude of the bureau of entomology, par- 
ticularly the insect department, in charge of Dr. 
Hopkins, and felt that the bureau is entitled to a vote 
of thanks. He also said the association was indebted 
to the state’s representatives in Congress for the active 
part they had taken in behalf of the committee. In 
this connection Mr. Langille called attention to the fact 
that an expert will be located in Portland this summer 
for the purpose of combatting the insect evil. Mr. 
Langille expressed his feeling of indebtedness to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for having printed his report 
on the insect depredations, by which much interest was 
aroused. Letters, he said, had come to him from tim- 
ber owners in the East stating that they knew their 
timber was dying in places, but that they never had an 
idea that the damage was caused by insects until their 
attention was called thereto by the report. Now that 
an expert will direct the work from Portland, Mr. Lan- 
gille felt certain that assistance will come in greater 
measure from the large timber owners. The insects 

‘have done damage principally in the pine districts in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. In closing, Mr. Lan- 
gille said: 

‘‘The depredations that I found last summer con- 
vinced me that the insects are a dangerous menace, and 
I hope the association will continue the work taken up to 
combat the evil.’’ 

A letter from Governor Benson, of Oregon, was read 
by Secretary Wastell, stating that Mr. Langille’s report 
would be printed and published as an addendum to the 
state board of forestry’s annual report. 


Officers Elected. 


The nominating committee, J. B. Knapp, M. W. Gor- 
man, H. H. Holland, A. W. Clark and A. B. Wastell, 
made its report, with the result that officers were elected 
as follows: 


President—J. N. Teal. 

First vice president—F. C. Knapp. 

Secretary—A. B. Wastell. 

Board of managers (in addition to the officers)—C. S. 
Chapman, district forester; F. J. Miller, E. T. Allen, F. W. 
Mulkey, J. H. Lewis, Welis Gilbert, Russell Hawkins and 
George M. Cornwall. 


President’s Address. 
President Teal, in outlining his policy, said: 


I am a strong believer in people helping themselves. But 
I am also a believer in bard work and you gentlemen will 
have to work. We are getting things done. Our last session 
of the legislature passed a good water code that many states 
are copying. Good results require team work and we must 
play for some particular point. It is a fact that in this 
state we bave the greatest body of standing timber to the 
area in the United States. This means that we must center 
our efforts on getting protection and conservation of the 
forests. That can be done in only one way, by preparing 
measures for criticism and having them corrected before 
putting them up to the legislature. 

The state board of forestry, of which I am chairman, has 
adopted the same policy. As to the membership of the 
association, I think it should be increased, but it always 
rests upon a few hard workers to do the work. We have 
them. Still we want to radiate and have the public feel 
that they are with us. One snowy day last winter I spoke 
to a meeting of women, and from the interest they dis- 


played in the subject of forestry, I know these women are 
with us, every one of them. The women are our best sup- 
-porters. It is true mistakes always will be made, for if it 
were not so we would all be angels. I shall always look 
for workers and hard workers, and I have found the Forest 
Service and the Geological Survey always willing to help. 
So far as my voice can reach, 1 propose to testify to their 
ability. When I proclaim my office in the association it 
shall be voiced on a law that will provide for the preserva- 
tion and conservation of the timber resources of Oregon. 

S. C. Bartrum, forest supervisor, invited the associa- 
tion to hold a meeting at Roseburg, and M. J. Ander- 
son, forest supervisor, issued a similar invitation from 
Grant’s Pass. Both spoke interestingly of the work 
being carried on for the conservation of the forests in 
their respective districts. The meeting was  at- 
tended by many of the forest supervisors who were in the 
city in annual meeting. 


WITH THE FORESTERS 


FORESTRY LEGISLATION IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 4.—At an adjourned hearing last 
week of the constitutional amendment, introduced by 
Assemblyman Edwin A. Merritt, jr., opposition was made 
to every clause of the proposition except that which 
provides that forest land may be used for the storage 
of water and the development of water power and the 
transmission of electric current, under state control, 
provided that the quantity of land so used never ex- 
ceeds 3 percent of the total area of the forest preserve; 
authorization of such use is to be given by the legis- 
lature. 

William McConnell, assistant secretary of the New 
York board of trade and transportation, who appeared 
for the committee on forests of the organization, con- 
tended that the campsite proposition was defeated in 
1896 and that the proposition to build highways at the 
option of the state highway commission was too indefinite 
and that the constitution as amended in 1894 expressly 
took this discretion from the legislature. He stated that 
if the forest commissioner was given the right to remove 
and dispose of dead down timber in the forest preserves 
valuable timber might be burned so that it could be 
removed and sold by the forest commissioner. What 
the board wanted, he declared, was the policy of the 
state water commission and its conclusion after full 
investigation and survey, soon to be embodied in a bill 
adopted as a constitutional amendment. 

Assemblyman Fowler has introduced three bills, one 
amending the constitutional amendment offered by As- 
semblyman Merritt. 

The New York state legislature has passed Assembly- 
man Merritt’s bill providing for an appropriation of 
$10,000 to be expended by the State Forest, Fish and 
Game commission for tree growing for nursery purposes. 














CORK OAK CULTIVATION IN AMERICA. 


The recent announcement by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the growth of cork would be given a 
thorough trial in the national forests of this country 
should be interesting news to the lumber and linoleum 
trade. 

Peter Campbell, treasurer of the Nairn Linoleum Com- 
pany, was the first linoleum manufacturer to recognize 
the economic advantages that the growth of cork in this 
country would have in the manufacture of linoleum and 
cork carpet. The scarcity of cork in European countries, 
with the resultant increase in cost of this product, has 
also had a tendency to arouse American manufacturers to 
the possibilities of cork growing. 

Realizing that the climate of this country was suf- 
ficiently diversified to insure the successful growth of 
cork, Mr. Campbell imported quantities of cork oak 
acorns and young trees, and in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture made successful experiments 
in South Carolina. : 

The bureau of plant industry of the Department of 
Agriculture has assigned 2,000 one-year seedlings to cork 
oak, now at a nursery in Chico, Cal., to be used by the 
Forest Service for experimental planting. 

Fifteen hundred of these seedlings will be tried in the 
Santa Barbara national forest, and 500 in the Monterey 
national forest in southern California. One hundred 
seedlings. will be sent to the forestry school at Point 
Loma, Cal., for experimental use there. 

Cork oaks of considerable size already have been raised 
in California, and it seems entirely probable that they 
can be planted quite extensively in that state as well as 
in Florida and the Carolinas. 





TIMBER LAND SALES FROM THE WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The Forest Service recently made-a complete compila- 
tion of the sales of timber lands from the national forests 
in the state of Washington. This was done at a request 
of that state that the Forest Service make a report and 
in it indicate how much of the timber sold was on sec- 
tions 16 and 36 in the various townships, which belong to 
the state school fund. It was impossible to show the 
location of all the timber sold, for the reason that much 
of the national forest is unsurveyed and boundaries can 
not be defined. From February 1, 1905, to December 21, 
1909, the Forest Service sold from the national forests 
within the state 186,013,800 feet of timber, for which it 
received $356,408.93. The Washington national forest in 
the northern part of the state produced the most revenue, 
sales amounting to $162,069.98. The Snoqualmie pro- 
duced $108,398.15, and the Columbia forest, in the south- 
ern part of the state, $47,119.61. 


FORESTRY IN CANADA. 


Large Attendance’ at Meetings of Tree Lovers — 
Fire Protection, Educational Methods and 
Pulpwood Exports Discussed. 


HULL, QuE., March 28.—The Canadian Forestry Asso 
ciation has just completed the most successful year in 
its history. This association was founded in 1900 o1 
the lines of the American Forestry Association, an 
while it has been carried on steadily since that time i 
has made muck more rapid progress in the last fe\ 
years. The annual convention for the reading and dis 
cussion of papers was held this year in Fredericton, Ne\ 
Brunswick, which was the first time an association mee: 
ing has been held east of the city of Quebec. Althoug 
this place seems to be in a measure at one end of th 
Dominion and situated in one of the smallest province 
there was an unexpectedly large attendance from a’! 
parts of New Brunswick and from the surrounding pro 
inces and from the United States. The fact that ov: 
12,000,000 out of a total of something over 17,000,0u)) 
acres of the land surface of the province is still unde: 
timber, leased to lumbermen by the government or 
owned outright by the lumbermen, accounts to a greut 
extent for the great interest which the people of this 
province down by the sea exhibit in forestry. Th 
realize that much of this territory must for all time 
either produce wood or go barren and they are anxious 
to keep up what is the leading industry. The president, 
Thomas Southworth, of Toronto, who was for many years 
superintendent of forestry for Ontario, was unable to 
be present and his place was filled temporarily by Hon. 
W. C. H. Grimmer, surveyor general of New Brunswick, 
and later by Hon. W. C. Edwards, a senator in the 
Dominion parlizment and one of the largest lumbermen 
in the Ottawa valley. 

The special representatives from the United States 
were Irvin G. Williams, deputy commissioner of for- 
estry, Pennsylvania, and W. R. Brown, Berlin Mills, N. 
H., secretafy of the Forestry Commission of New 
Hampshire. . 

The proceedings were held in the legislative chamber 
of the provincial Parliament buildings which were avail- 
able because the legisiature adjourned for two days to 
allow the convention to have full swing. The chief dis- 
cussions centered around protection against fire, the 
educational aspect, and the export of pulpwood. Hon. 
Mr. Sifton made a strong plea for vigorous action, stat- 
ing that the United States had supplies of timber which 
would last for only thirty years, while if Canada were 
called up to supply the need of the United States her 
forests would last but seven years. 

The pulpwood question was debated vigorously; Mr. 
Oak, who had been for some years manager of the 
Miramichi Lumber'Company in New Brunswick, contend- 
ing that it would be suicidal for New Brunswick to 
prohibit the export of pulpwood cut on crown lands 
because there was not the waterpower in the province 
to grind it into pulp. The only available power was at 
Grand Falls, on the St. John, and there was plenty of 
pulpwood near that to supply it for years, and that 
would leave the pulpwood of the rest of the province 
unprovided for. ste gave figures to show that it was 
impossible to grind pulp by steam with coal at $4.50 
a ton. 

W. B. Snowball replied, quoting from statements of 
the International Paper Company before the tariff in- 
quiry to the effect that unfavorable changes in the tariff 
would drive their mills to Canada. He argued that 
ground wood might be made at Grand Falls and that 
sulphite pulp could be made by steam in the rest of 
the province. He also claimed steam coal could be got 
for $1.85 a ton. 

Senator Edwards sided with Mr. Oak and held that 
Canada’s best policy was to do nothing. The pulp mills 
would gravitate naturally to Canada and no legislation 
would hasten their moving. 

The matter did not come up for a vote until the fol- 
lowing day and then it did not appear as a tariff reésolu- 
tion at all but simply as one to the effect that the time 
had arrived when the government should consider th: 
question of limiting the cutting of small timber—that 
is to say, a forest protective measure. 

‘he social function of the gathering, a reception by 
the lieutenant governor, the members of the executi\: 
council and their ladies to the delegates, was a mos 
enjoyable affair and was largely attended. 

At the annual business meeting of the Canadian I 
estry Association held in Ottawa, ten days later, ‘repo: 
were presented showing the association to be in go® 
condition financially. There was a good balance on ha! 
and the. membership had increased to over 2,400. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 

Resolved, That the Canadian Forestry Association ; 
dorses the project set forth in the’ report of the parli: 
mentary committee of the House of Commons, recommend! 


that the available forest land upon the eastern slope of | 
Rocky mountains be constituted a permanent forest resery 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Canadian Forest)! 
Association the governments of the Dominion and the s 
eral provinces should reserve to Canada all the waterpower 
within their boundaries, especially those in waters borderil 
on the neighboring republic. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Canadian Forestry 
Association the Dominion government should pass mor 
stringent laws to compel railway companies to take mor 
precautions to prevent forest fires along the lines of thei 
railways, and also that the Intercolonial railway and th 
Prince Edward Island railway should be placed in the sam 
position as other railways and compelled to conform to th 
fire laws of the several provinces through which they pass 

Resolved, That the Canadian Forestry Association woul: 
urge upon the Dominion government and the governments ©: 
the several provinces the necessity of reserving the timber 
lands at the headwaters of all rivers and streams, so as t” 
maintain an even flow of water. 


Resolved, 'That the association would recommend that the 
various provinces cause the existing forest reserves, and 
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those to be created, to be of.an absolutely permanent char- 
acter, so far as actual forest land is concerned. 

Committees were appointed to study the forest fire 
laws of the different, provinces and also to see if a gen- 
cral log rule might be adopted for the whole Dominion. 

The number of directors was increased from fifteen to 


twenty-one, and the date of annual meeting changed 
to February so that the meeting may come in the same 
week as that of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
The principal officers elected were: 
Patron—-His Excellency Earl Grey, governor general of 


Canada. 


Honorary president—Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier 
of Canada. 

President—Senator W. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont. 

Vice president—George Y. Chown, Kingston, Ont. 

Secretary—James Lawler, Toronto, Ont. 

Assistant secretary—F. W. H. Jacombe, Ottawa, Ont. 

Treasurer—Miss M. Robinson, Ottawa, Ont. 





ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


April 19-20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San An- 
tonlo. 

May 5—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ponchartrain hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of di- 
rectors. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky: 

July 18, 19 and 20—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Detroit. 





PROGRAM OF TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Houston, TEex., April 4.—The program for the annual 
meeting of the Texas Association of Lumbermen, to be 
held in San Antonio, April 12-14, has been completed 
and is as follows: 

TUESDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK. 

Welcome on behalf of the city—Mayor Bryan Callaghan. 

Response—President J. E. Whiteselle, of Corsicana. 

Welcome on behalf of San Antonio lumbermen—F. L. 
Hillyer. 

Response—W. H. O'Neill, of Dallas. 

Secretary’s announcements. 


IN THE AFTERNOON. 


Report of secretary and standing committees. 

Paper in behalf of the wholesalers and manufacturers, by 
\W. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
Orange. 

Paper on retail topics, by A. Defebach, of the Burton- 
Lingo Company, Dallas. 

Paper on retail topics, by N. L. Petrich, San Antonio. 

Appointment of special committees. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK. 

Address—Claude Pollard. 

Salesmen’s Session. 

IN THE AFTERNOON. 


Meeting of the insurance committee. 
Report of attorney and treasurer, followed by discussion. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK. 

tinal committee reports. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of meeting place for 1911. 

Adjournment. . 

\ complete entertainment program, consisting of recep- 
tion, dinners, auto rides, is being arranged for the lum- 
bermen and their wives. A reception will take place 
Tuesday morning and one probably Tuesday night. A 
banquet will be given Wednesday evening. An auto ride 
over the city will take place Thursday afternoon. 

ileadquarters will be in the St. Anthony hall, in which 
the auditorium nall also is situated. 





TWO HUNDRED POUNDER CLUB ORGANIZED. 


New ORLEANS, La., April 4.—One of the ‘‘ weight- 
iest’’ enterprises launched in New Orleans in many 
years was organized at the Hotel Grunewald last Sat- 
urday night when about fifty portly Orleanians in re- 
sponse to the summons of J. Frank Uavis, representative 
of D. Lovejoy & Sons and Hoo-Hoo of renown, re- 
solved themselves into the Two Hundred Pounder Club. 
Mr. Davis was elected president, not only because he 
Was voted guilty of being the prime conspirator, but be- 
cause he tilted the beam at 285 pounds, outclassing all 
of his fellow members by sheer merit of avoirdupois. 
Aiter the election of officers and appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft constitution and bylaws the club did 
What every loyal New Orleans organization is expected 
to do nowadays—adopted resolutions indorsing the Pan- 
ana Exposition of New Orleans, 1915. 





DELEGATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


\ list of delegates appointed by the several manufac- 
turers’ associations to attend the annual meeting of the 
Na tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. The list 
Was not complete and the following appointments have 
Since been made: 

PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

C. EF. White, Seattle, Wash. 

i. E. Schoemaker, Raymond, Wash. 

William A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Paul E. Page, Buekley, Wash. 

D. E. Skinner, Port Blakeley, Wash. 

J. EF. Ives, Seattle, Wash. 

Charles E. Patten, Seattle, Wash. 

ii. J. Miller, Index, Wash. 

J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. G. Dickson, Tacoma, Wash. 

L. G. Horton, Seattle, Wash. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, La. 

A. T. Gerrans, Houma. . 

J. F. Wigginton, Bowie, La. 

John A. Bruce, Strader, La. 





LAW DEPARTMENT DISCONTINUED. 

SEATTLE, WasH., March 29.—The directors of the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at their 
monthly meeting last Saturday decided to discontinue the 
law department of the association’s work. This depart- 
ment was organized at the time of the advance in lumber 
freight rates, in the summer of 1907, and was placed in 
charge of A. F. Specht, secretary of the law committee, 


of which C. F. White, the well known Seattle lumber 
manufacturer, was chairman. The matter that the com- 
mittee had in hand was the famous freight rate fight and 
the adjustment of claims in accordance with the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, all of which has 
been accomplished, and its work being completed it was 
decided by the directors of the association that this 
department of the association’s work could well be dis- 
continued, for the present at least. 

Mr. Specht, before taking up the legal work was in the 
office of Secretary Beckman of the association, having 
taken up work in that office in 1903. He was a graduate 
of the law department of the. Columbian University at 
Washington, D. C., in the class of 1897, and secured a 
post graduate degree the following year, and afterward 
spent several years in the office of a large law firm at 
Washington. He was therefore well qualified to look 
after the legal work of the association during the last 
two and a half years. 

Mr. Specht will hereafter assist Secretary Beckman in 
the office of the association, relieving him of much of the 
routine of the office and permit him to spend more time 
at the mills of the members. 

The establishment of a bureau for the collection of 
freight claims of members, such as the Oregon & Wash- 
ington association and several eastern associations have, 
has been under contemplation for some time, and this and 
other projects for the broadening of the work in the 
office of Secretary Beckman may be brought about in the 
near future. 





THE NEW SECRETARY. 


The fairness of mind and spirit that has pervaded 
the sessions of the American Lumber Trades Congress 
in the past, and that are its hope in the future, were 





Cc. H. KETRIDGE, OF EVANSTON, ILL. 


evidenced by the selection of C. H. Ketridge, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., as secretary of that body to succeed A. B, 
Wastell, resigned. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Wastell was identified with the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, an organization of 
millmen, while Mr. Ketridge has long been known as a 
champion and publicist in behalf of the retail lumber 
dealer. Mr. Wastell’s services gave supreme satisfac- 
tion, not only to the millmen who are represented in the 
congress, but to the retailers as well. Similarly, the 
appointment of Mr. Kitridge, who represents a different 
element of the trade undoubtedly will cause satisfaction 
to the retailer, wholesaler and millman. 

The American Lumber Trades Congress has succeeded 
in divorcing itself from small politics or personal preju- 
dice. The delegates who attend these congresses as a 
rule are working not so much for the interests of their 
particular branch of the industry as for the good of all 
branches and for the formulation of an ethical platform 
on which all elements can meet. It is easily believed that 
Mr. Ketridge is a man who will view the thing in this 
broad and proper spirit and that his appointment will 
be an advantage to no particular arm‘of the industry, 
and yet a distinct advantage to all. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


PortLaND, OrE., April 2.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting this 
afternoon and discussed matters of general interest. 
President H. C. Clair was in the chair and J. 8. O’Gor- 
man acted as secretary, Fred Chapman, who was elected 
at the former meeting of the association, having declined 


to serve, owing to the fact that since his election he had 
disposed of his interest in the Chapman Timber Company. 
President Clair later announced that A. B. Wastell would 
be appointed to the secretaryship next meeting, the Whit- 
ney Company, Limited, with which he is connected, hav- 
ing filed application for membership in the association. 
The new members accepted were the Whitney Company, 
Limited, and the H., B. & A. Logging Company, of this 
city. Upon motion a letter of appreciation for the work 
done for the association was ordered forwarded to former 
President Albert Brix, who resigned when he became 
interested in the saw mill at Knappton. 

The question of fuel for the operation of the various 
logging roads was discussed at considerable length. 
Samuel F. Owen stated that the Beaver Logging Company 
had installed a drag saw, which will be experimented with 
in supplying fuel for the donkeys and locomotives. Many 
of those present expressed deep interest in the matter 
and said they would very much like to know the outcome 
of Mr. Owen’s experiment. 

Practically all the camps in the Columbia river dis- 
trict are now in operation and there is a good demand 
for logs. 

There being nothing further to come before the meet- 
ing it was adjourned. 


Those Present. 


S. O’Gorman, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company. 
S. Bradley, Bradley Logging Company. 
E. Alger, Alger Logging Company. 
S. Collins, Ostrander Logging & Railway Company. 
. W. Clark, O. K. Logging Company. 
J. A. Beyerly, Silver Lake Railway & Timber Company. 
W. A. Avery, the H., B. & A. Logging Company. 
H. C. Clair, Twin Falls Lo ging Company. 
Samuel F. Owen, Beaver Logging Company and Palmer- 
Libby Logging Company. 


MOVE FOR WATER CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION 
IN NEW YORE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 4.—Four bills relative to the 
question of water storage in the state of New York have 
been introduced in the New York state legislature. One 
was introduced by Assemblyman Colne, of Kings county, 
and provides that authority be given the governor to 
appoint a commission to promote and conduct in the city 
of New York, within a year, a water congress and exhi- 
bition, the commission to serve without pay. The pur- 
pose of the congress will be to bring together the best 
experts in the city, state and nation to discuss all fea- 
tures of the great water question now before the people, 
such as private, state and national rights, privileges and 
duties; the pollution of rivers; filtration; the water sup- 
plies of municipalities and the curing of waste therein; 
storage of water from winter floods for summer drouths 
and for the development of water power as planned by 
the state water supply commission and urged by Gover- 
nor Hughes; maintenance of waterways, harbors and 
docks. The exhibition will be for the purpose of illus- 
trating all these themes and making them plain to all 
people, the main object of the congress and exhibition 
being educational. The commission is to report whether 
such exhibitions can be made permanent in New York 
city and other great centers of population. 
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EASTERN SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern Door, Sash and 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association held in New York 
City, March 29, the following were elected officers and 
members of the executive committee for the current 
association year: _ 

President—N. T. Porter, Orcutt & Porter Company, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Vice President—C. H. Hallett, McConnell Mfg. Company, 
Hornell, N. Y. 

Treasurer—R. C. Markert, the Merriam Mfg. Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary—G. W. Dwelle, 522 Tallman street, Syracuse, 
ae 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
H. A. Staib, Williamsport Planing Mill Co., Williamsport, 
> 


a. . 

A. 8S. Bartlett, Bartlett & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

A. Roberson, A. Roberson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 

G. I. True, Park, Winton & True Co., Addison, N. Y. 

Cc. H. Hallett, McConnell Mfg. Co., Hornell, N. Y. 

W. H. Yan Wagenen, Rome, N. Y., of Selden Cypress 
Door Co., Palatka, Fla. 

R. D. Rowley, the Empire Sash & Door Co., Friendship, 
N 


3 

A. B. Ideson, Standard Millwork Co., Norwood, O. 

N. V. Porter, H. B. Porter & Son Co., Norwich, Conn. 

L. P. Wood, Crampton & Belden Mfg. Co., Green Island, 


oR Henderson, Montgomery Door & Sash Co., Mont- 
gomery, Pa. 

The retiring president, B. McConnell, of the McConnell 
Manufacturing Company, Hornell, N. Y., has devoted 
many years of service to the association as its president 
and positively declining another nomination, he expressed 
a wish to nominate his successor. His wish was granted 
and upon his nomination N. T. Porter was unanimously 
elected. 

It was erroneously reported in a recent issue of the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN that the Alamo Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dale, Tex., had gone out of business. 
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PLANS FOR FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE WOODLANDS OF NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 


Timber Land Owners, in Convention, Discuss Proposed Safeguards—Outlines of Associated Efforts —Changes in Fire Laws—Live Propositions Considered. 


Responding to a call by the Forestry Commission, about 
twenty prominent timberland holders of New Hampshire 
assembled at Gorham, N. H., March 30 for a banquet and 
discussion of means of codperation for protection of 
timber from fire during the coming season. Among 
those present were F. P. Thomas, representing the In- 
ternational Paper Company; Irving W. Drew, representing 
the Van Dyke Estate; L. S. Tainter, representing the 
Publishers’ Paper Company and the Conway Company; 
Charles C. Wilson, representing the Odell Manufacturing 
Company; A. B. Libby, representing the E. Libby & 
Sons Company; F. W. Paige, representing the Whitefield 
Manufacturing Company; M. F. Blanchard, representing 
the George W. Blanchard & Sons Company; H. E. 
Smith, representing the Pike Manufacturing Company; 
Philip W. Ayers, representing Dartmouth College and the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests; 
W. R. Brown, representing the Berlin Mills Company 
and a member of the commission; W. E. Drew, George 
F. Morris, O. H. Toothaker of the Berlin Reporter; 
W. T. Cox, assistant forester United States Forest Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C.; Edgar E. Ring, forest commis- 
sioner of Maine; A. F. Hawes, forester of Vermont; 
R. P. Bass and J. E. Tolles of the New Hampshire For- 
estry Commission, and E. C. Hirst, state forester. 

After the banquet, at which Robert P. Bass presided, 
the diners adjourned to the commodious hall of the 
annex and listened to papers on the following subjects 
and joined in an informal discussion: ° 

R. Brown, secretary of the commission, outlined 
the points desirable to take up. W. T. Cox was intro- 
duced by Mr. Bass as coming from a long trip out west 
among the timber land owners in that region. He read 
a paper on the codperation offered by the government to 
the individual and the methods of combating fire by 
timber land owners in other states. A paper on ‘‘For- 
est Fire Protection in New York,’’ by Austin Cary, 
superintendent of the New York state forests, was read 
by Philip W. Ayres. Forester Edgar C. Hirst outlined 
the work accomplished by the commission and the 
changes needed in the new fire law and made a recom- 
mendation for codperation between the state and the 
timber land owners. Commissioner Ring, of Maine, told 
the meeting of the practical methods of carrying on 
mountain fire stations in his state and answered many 
questions, while State Forester Hawes, of Vermont, 
spoke of the forest work being done in his state, after 
which there was a free discussion and a motion passed 
that the chairman name a committee of timber land 
owners in New Hampshire who should codperate to assist 
protection of woodlands during the coming summer and 
to take up any further matters which may be of interest 
to them. The committee appointed by the chairman was 
as follows: 


W. R. Brown. 
M. F. Blanchard. 


Henry S. Hale. 


S. F. Peasley. 
W. H. Bundy. 


Martin A. Brown. 


L. 8S. Tainter. George S. Henry. E. B. Pike. 

F. P. Thomas. E. C. Hirst. G. L. Johnson. 
T. H. Van Dyke. John Anderson. W. D. Veazey. 
A. B. Libby. 


Purposes of the Commission. 

Secretary Brown spoke as follows: 

As secretary of the commission I will outline briefly the 
questions which we wish to bring before you, and thank 
you for your interest in coming tonight to assist us in de- 
termining the best means of codperation for the protection 
of our woodlands from fire. That you are so generously 
doing this 1s a source of great encouragement to us, and 
we hope that after the papers are read there will be a 
discussion in which you all will feel free to take part, 
and that in taking up different points which interest you 
new ideas will be brought out by the free exchange of 
opinion. 

We chose this day, just before the danger period of the 
new year, to call you together to discuss in an informal way 
some proposed changes to the new fire law in the nature of 
patrol and protection, with special emphasis laid on the 
prevention, as well as the extinguishing of fires; to discuss 
an adequate appropriation for this purpose; to discuss any 
new methods which may occur to you, and to offer and 
urge hearty codperation. 

The proposed changes of the new fire law will be pre- 
sented by State Forester Hirst. There are in outline: The 
division of the state into fire districts, with a paid head 
warden appointed for the dry season, and to be constantly 
in attendance; the extension of our mountain fire observa- 
tories from four to twenty-four; the distribution of tool 
supplies at advantageous points over the state; an appro- 
priation to maintain paid patrol when deemed necessary ; 
and to receive gifts of land and equipment, and to maintain 
same thereafter; a general appropriation clause to cover 
the cost of bringing suits to secure the conviction of law 
breakers, to make maps, and for organization. The itemized 
needs for an appropriation will be presented to you by the 
state forester. 

In line with our neighbors, I will say that Maine raises 
$65,000 for 9,000,000 acres; Massachusetts $30,000 for 
2,500,000; New York $100,000 for 4,000,000, and Vermont 
$9,000 for 3,000,000. Our present appropriation, that part 
of which coupled with an equal amount from the towns 
available for fighting fire, is $8,000, and is one-fifth of one 
eent an acre for 4,000,000 acres of woodland. Efficient 
protection in the West and elsewhere is usually only secured 
through an expenditure of seven times this amount or 
more. In New York state it is 14% cents an acre; in Cali- 
fornia 2 cents an acre; in Idaho and Montana from 2% to 
4 cents an acre; and in the total government preserves one- 
half cent an acre. 

We hope that if the items asked for meet with your 
approval, you will give them your hearty support before the 
public and in the next legislature. 

Points in Favor of State Control. 


Considering the fact that we are all putting forth more 
or less spasmodic and doubtful efforts every summer to pro- 
tect our land, I wish to bring out some points in favor of 
state control, and the reasons why you should support 
and coéperate with it. 

First—Its broad scope, taking in all the land in the 
vicinity, and protecting us from each other. 

Second—Its economy, every patrol covering a large terri- 

» irrespective of ownership. 

hird—Its usefulness to-the small and nonresident land 
owner, who frequently can not afford to protect himself. 


to 


Fourth—lIts power of investing the private patrol with 


-to patrol his woods. 


police power of regulation and arrest. 

Fifth—Its power to successfully and safely prosecute. 

Sixth—Its power of coédperation with neighboring states 
over the land near the boundary. 

For this and many other reasons we hope that you will 
support us with your telephone lines, your mountain tops, 
your trails, camps, tools and in every way possible during 
the coming season. 


Interests Involved. 


I need not point out to you, gentlemen, that fire protec- 
tion is of immediate and vital importance to you. I can, 
however, assure you that the governor and council give it 
their hearty support; that members of both parties and all 
affiliations are unanimous in desiring that a broad and com- 
prehensive scheme of forest policy be put in force to mini- 
mize and check the yearly destruction; that it is being 
realized that where two-thirds of our state is covered with 
woodlands, and our soil is particularly suitable for the 
development of trees; that the timber industry is one of our 
largest assets, and puts dollars into the pockets of every- 
one, be he native of the city, of the farm or of the wood- 
land. Also that the state’s present policy of encouraging 
summer travel, good roads, and hunting and fishing, of 
which we hear so much at present, is a policy which is 
largely dependent upon the forests, and that the timber 
owner asks only what is just and right when he states that 
the visitors which these attractions bring on to his land 
are the cause of great risk to the forests, which the state 
should help him assume. 

While the state is sentimentally concerned in the estab- 
lishment of parks for the preservation of the health of her 
citizens and the beauty of her scenery, and is patriotically 
eoncerned in the conservation of the head waters of her 
streams, for the protection of her water powers and those 
of her neighbors, is practically concerned in the conserva- 
tion and enlargement of her forest area for her future 
wealth, and is economically concerned in the adjustment of 
taxation to the rate of her forest growth for the same 
reason, she is at this moment principally concerned in estab- 
lishing a condition in which all of these things can exist, 
namely, adequate fire protection. She realizes thoroughly 
that the extension of the forest policy must begin with the 
fundamental requirement that all lands held for future 
growth shall be protected in an adequate manner meanwhile, 
and that as fire is more destructive than all other causes 
combined, to the tax payer on wild land is due at least 
part of what is commonly awarded his brother tax payer 
in the city, namely, police and fire protection. 


Protective Associations. 


The next speaker introduced was William T. Cox, 
assistant forester from Washington, D. C., who said: 


It is my understanding that this meeting has been called 
for the purpose of discussing the prevention of forest fires. 
I do not know how familiar you are with the codperative 
fire protection associations of lumbermen in the West, but 
since I believe that the methods which are proving so suc- 
cessful in the Pacific coast country and the northern 
Rockies are in general applicable in New England, and par- 
ticularly in the spruce forests of the North, I am going to 
describe them and their origin rather fully. 

A few years ago, when stumpage values were lower than 
they are now, the owners of timberland felt that they 
could afford to take chances on their timber burning. This 
was particularly true in the Northwest, where extensive 
mature forests which had been 200 years growing were easy 
to obtain. As stumpage increased in value and a square 
mile of good timber began to look like ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars, the owner made some attempt to fight fires 
when -they threatened his land. He would turn his logging 
or mill crew out when he thought they could stop the 
progress of a fire. Then, as he realized that it was be- 
coming more and more difficult to obtain cheap stumpage, 
and probably because of observing the more or less effective 
work of the federal forest rangers, he began to hire men 
It was seen then that these patrolmen, 
to be effective, should have police power, and after some 
ngitation this was granted by the legislatures in some of the 
states. This condition existed for some time, each owner 
of timber land working independently of his neighbor and 
often finding his careless neighbor his greatest enemy. 
Then a few of the owners began to codperate in their fire 
protective work and found that they obtained better results 
and at a less cost. One man often could patrol the land 
of two or more owners. A fire which threatened several 
people’s land was put out at their joint expense. Gradually 
this codneration extended until the idea of associations was 
developed. 

The Coeur d'Alene Timber Protective Association in 
northern Idaho was the first one to be organized, after 
which the Clearwater, Pend d’Oreille and Potlatch associa- 
tions came into existence. This was in 1907. In 1908 the 
Washington Forest Fire Association was organized. with 
five members. Last season it had grown to over 160 mem- 
bers, with an acreage of nearly 3,000.000. and in patrolling 
this area it was obliged to cover almost 8,000,000 acres. 
During the present winter several other associations have 
been organized in Montana and California, and it is ex- 
nected that several more will be organized in Oregon in time 
to be prepared for the coming fire season. 


The !@aho Plans. 


The general plan in Idaho is as follows: the state in 
1907 passed what is known as the Fallon fire law, which 
provides for a division of the state into a number of fire 
districts. Upon the application of any owner or owners 
within the state. one fire warden shall be anpointed for 
each district. and this warden shall be paid by the prop- 
erty owners applving for his appointment. The fire warden 
shall anpoint as deputy fire wardens such persons as shall 
be designated by timber land owners and these shall also be 
naid by the person or persons securing their appointment. 
Their employment shall not be for anv definite time and 
they may be discharged at any time by the fire warden of 
the district. ‘The fire warden and denuties shall have and 
exercise police nowers while engaged in verforming their 
duties. They shall patrol their districts. investigate forest 
fires, and cach fire warden shall make an annual report to 
the State Board of Land Commissioners. Each warden 
shall codperate with the warden in the adioining district. 
and in his absence assume control therein. Each mav arrest 
without warrant persons found. violating the state fire 
laws. Temnorary assistants or laborers may be employed. 
the compensation for whom shall be $2.50 a day, exclusive 
of subsistence and reasonable traveling expenses. This law 
also provides that persons engaging in cutting and remov- 
ing timber shall pile and burn or otherwise disnose of the 
hrush. Himbs and tons less than 4 inches in diameter at 
the time, and by such method as shall be prescribed by the 
warden of the district. Fires for clearing land and such 
nurposes may be set only between June 1 and October 1. 
There are clauses also in regard to the use of spark arresters 
unon locomotives and logging and stationary engines. camn 
fires left umnextinguished, and clearing railroad rights of 


way. 

It is provided that the State Board of Land Commission- 
ers of Idaho shall in all things codperate with the owners 
of land, timber. and other property in this state in carrying 
out the provisions and purposes of this act, and the state 








shall bear and pay its proper prorata of the costs and 
expenses of protecting the lands and timbers in the state 
against destruction by fire incurred under the provisions of 
this act according to the area and extent of its lands and 
timber holdings throughout the several fire districts, and 
the state shall be considered an owner of land within the 
meaning of that term as used in this act. 


Officers and Equipment. 


Now as to details: Each of these associations has the 
usual officers, and a board of trustees which determines 
its general policies, and a chief fire warden who has charge 
of the execution and details. All timber owners are in- 
vited to join, from the largest corporation to the man with 
but forty acres. Funds are raised by assessment in cents 
or fractions thereof upon each acre represented. The terri 
tory is divided into districts, each having its local patrol 
man. The districts are arranged in groups of from eight 
to twelve, with an inspector for each group, whose duty is 
to travel over his district to assist and supervise the patrol 
men, put on extra men when necessary, and generally kee} 
the work up to the highest efficiency. Every patrolman i 
appointed forest ranger at large by the state, and furnished 
a badge showing his authority to enforce state laws. Th 
association furnishes proper tools, such as shovels, mattocks 
saws and axes, which are stored at convenient points. Th 
men are mounted on horses, bicycles or motor cycles, as the 
road or trail facilities of their districts warrant. The) 
report every week to the chief fire warden, telling what they 
have done each day and making detailed reports on every 
fire. The chief fire warden issues instructions as to work 
and makes suggestions as to the best way of codperating 
with state and federal officers. Supervisors of the national 
forests are furnished lists of patrolmen whose districts ad- 
join national forests, and the association in turn receives a 
list of government rangers and guards, enabling prompt 
notification of fires in their respective jurisdictions and cor- 
dial coéperation. The wardens also build trails and tele- 
phone lines extensively in order that they may the more 
readily obtain help in case a fire threatens. They make a 
special effort to obtain the good will and respect of loggers, 
millmen, settlers and campers in order to enlist their in- 
terest in the work of protecting the forest, and since they 
offer a medium through which the public learns more about 
the lumbermen and their interests there is rapidly coming 
to be a better understanding between the owners: of the 
forest and the general public, between which there has 
frequently been too little feeling of common interest or 
sympathy. 

An indication of the results obtained by the codperative 
associations is that practically no one has withdrawn from 
an association. On the contrary, members seem willing to 
contribute more liberally in the matter of assessments if 
necessary. At 1% cents an acre a man would pay $300 on 
20,000 acres of timber land. Without organized fire pro- 
tection he probably would spend that much in fighting a 
single fire, to say nothing of his loss in timber burned and 
in shutting down his camps and mills. Under the associa- 
tion plan he not only has fewer fires and gets off cheaper, 
but escapes the worry also. I believe that through co- 
operative fire patrol and fire fighting you can reduce your 
fire risk greatly in the forests of New England. What it 
would cost I do not know, since I am not familiar with 
your forests. 1 shall give you some figures, however, which 
may be suggestive, since they are the actual cost of the 
patrol and fire fighting incurred by several associations in 
idaho and Washington. 


Cost of Patrol. 


‘he patrolmen of the Coeur d‘Alene Timber Protective 
Association covered 1,200,000 acres during the last season, 
all of which was under the constant care of these wardens, 
so that when a fire started at — point a warden was close 
enough to reach it quickly, and in most cases extinguish it 
before it could spread. ‘There are twenty-nine members in 
this association, whose total acreage aggregated 490,830 
acres, on which were levied assessments amounting to 2 cents 
an acre; $9,814.41 was thus collected. Practically all of 
this was expended, most of it paying the wages of patrol- 
men, but some in building trails, telephone lines, and in 
fighting fires which required men in addition to the regular 
wardens. The amount of standing timber destroyed during 
the season was approximately 400,000 feet; 250,000 feet of 
logs also were burned, causing a total loss of something 
like $4,000. ‘This loss is almost negligible when the stand 
of timber on the area, the former prevalence of fires and 
the increasing fire menace from settlers, campers and rail- 
road construction gangs is considered. ; 

The Potlatch association patrolled 314,658 acres of its 
own land at a cost of about 2% cents an acre, including the 
making of many improvements and purchase of tools. ‘The 
damage done by fires is not given in their report, but I know 
that it was very small. “« 

The Clearwater association patrolled 288,790 acres of its 
own holdings and considerable land belonging to other 
people. On its own land the cost approximates 3 cents an 
acre, but only about half of this was spent in patrol Il 
do not know how many fires occurred or what damage 
they did. : 

The United States Forest Service, in District 1, which 
includes the national forests of northern Idaho, Montana 
and Minnesota, patrolled 30,220,000 acres at a cost of about 
$125,000, or less than half a cent an acre. Five hundred 
men were employed. Many of these were temporary e¢m- 
ployees or “guards” who were kept on duly only during 
the most dangerous part of the fire season. This does vot 
include day laborers who were hired for a day or several 
days at a time to fight specific fires. The number of fires 
which had to be fought by the rangers and guards, with or 
without the help of laborers, was 1,249. They burned over 
19,200 acres and destroyed $39,600 worth of timber. ‘le 
cost of extinguishing them was $22,703.79. ’ 

In the protective work of the associations the differen-es 
in cost are quite marked. Some localities are obliged oF 
willing to spend more than others. There may be distinct 
geographic or topographic divisions, so that no rule an 
be laid down as to whether or not an organization should be 
state-wide or local. ‘The larger the territory embraced (lie 
cheaper the cost of supervision and, what is also import:!:. 
the more powerful the legislative and popular influence. ! 
the other hand, the actual supervision of fires, once star‘-d, 
is cheaper where the organization is in local hands nd 
there is great familiarity with the district. In Idaho, w! Te 
there have been four associations, these have amalgamé ed 
into the North Idaho Forestry Association, which is re«!ly 
a council of the officers of the other four for the purpose of 
comparing notes. . a 

As a matter of fact, the cost of association fire worl. }S 
whatever its members care to make it. The theory is at 
codperative work is cheaper than individual effort. There 
is a skeleton framework consisting of supervisory officcrs 
and a skeleton patrol large enough to learn the count'y, 
educate the people, and report conditions. This much «22 
be established very cheaply. Additional assessments are 
governed by their need. As the fire season advances more 
men are put on; as fall approaches they are dropped. De 
ing a particularly dangerous season the force is increase 
correspondingly. In these western associations it has been 
found that the cost per acre decreases as time goes on, for 


.the reason that respect for the fire law increases and new 


members are constantly being added to the association. On 
the start many timber owners would not join, and those 
who did had to pay, in part at least, for patrolling ‘he 
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ther fellow’s land in order to protect their own. When 
ine delinquents come in*the area and total cost are not 
veatly increased, and so the pro rata is less. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this association move- 
ment is a good one. It is bringing results. It should be 
<tended so that all of the great timber districts of the 
eountry will be protected from fire. Why, even if we in- 
ude with the national forests and the land of the protec- 

e association members, those portions of New England 
here an effort is being made to suppress fires, we find that 
jess than one-third of° the standing timber of the United 
States has any protection at all. With the extension of 
the association plan to cover all of the forest regions, we 
ould be gratified, but not satisfied. 

The next logical move is to get legislation making it 
compulsory, In the interest of public safety and economy, 


tiat all wild forest land be patrolled, and providing for an - 


apportionment of the cost among the owners of the timber, 
a fair proportion being borne by the state. 


‘*Forest Fire Protection in New York.’’ 


\ustin Cary, state forester of New York, being ab- 
sent, Phillip W. Ayers consented to read his paper, on 
‘‘Porest Fire Protection in New York,’’ which was as 
follows: 

Forest property in the state of New York has protection 
from a source outside the interests of the owner, in the 
following provision of law: : 

“Whenever the woods in any town shall be on fire, it 

shall be the duty of the justice of the peace, the supervisor 
and superintendent of highways of said town, and of each 
of them, to order such and so many of the inhabitants of 
such town liable to work on the highways, and residing in 
the vicinity of the fire, as they shall severally deem neces- 
sary, to repair to the place where such fire shall prevail, 
and there to assist in extinguishing the same, or in stopping 
its progress.” 
' whis’ law, as far as my knowledge goes, has not accom- 
plished very much, and judging from the experience of 
different states with a town system, especially that of 
Massachusetts, where after a long time a considerable de- 
gree of efficiency has at last been reached, I should say that 
it was imperfect in that the force is not knit together and 
not connected with any central source of authority. When 
forest interests are really of importance and the problem of 
their protection presents any difficulty, efficient fire pro- 
tection requires that local sentiment and knowiedge should 
be reénforced by some expert and responsible central au- 
thority that will keep the system up in tone. 

The state of New York itself owns about 1,600,000 acres 
of land in the Adirondacks and Catskills, and is interested 
in the safety of the forests of those regions, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, for the reasons: First, that those 
forests contain the large remaining timber supplies of the 
state and, second, that they cover the headwaters of most 
of its important streams. 

A well organized forest fire service has therefore been 
provided for those regions, that has been in operation in 
its present form for a year, and the features of this system 
will doubtless be of interest to land owners of northern 
New Hampshire and to any who are interested in the work 
of forest protection in the state at large. The greater part 
of the expense of the New York system is borne by the state 
at large. The towns bear half the expense of actual fire 
fighting, while owners bear only what they volunteer or 
what may be caused by their own carelessness. Justification 
for the very large share borne by the state is found in part 
in the facts noted above; in part in the fact that all forest 
property is included within town limits and subject there- 
fore to municipal taxation. 


Cost of the System. 


The cost of the system as at present run is about 1% 
cents an acre on the area protected. . 

‘he fire patrol for the Adirondacks and Catskills is under 
direction of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. It is 


therefore a compactly organized body, capable of massing,’ 


extension ete. 

Under the commissioner and the superintendent of forests, 
four superintendents are in charge of districts that con- 
sist of three or four counties each. These men have a 
share in selecting the patrolmen, they assign them districts, 
plan and supervise their work and see that accounts are re- 
duced properly. ‘The superintendent of a district is be- 
lieved te be a very important factor in securing safety, 
whatever the nature of the force of men under him. With 
active, capable men in this position a variety of organiza- 
tions might be had in the force below without serious loss 
of efficiency. 

\s a matter of fact, the actual protective force of New 
York state exhibits this variety, for there are, of the force 
under the superintendents and directly responsible for fires, 
three classes of men. They are: First, regular patrolmen 
on duty throughout the season. These men are again re- 
sponsible for their districts; they get to all considerable 
fires, keep the other men up to their jobs and make out all 
the accounts. Second, when fit and responsible men can 
be found in good locations they are appo:nuted “special pa- 
trolmen,”’ so called. They have a patroiman’s authority and 
are responsible for fires that occur in their districts, but 
are not on duty otherwise unless ordered o1t in threatening 
times, and are paid only for the time they put in. Third, 
town supervisors under the New «ork la~ are patrolmen by 
Virtue of their office. : 

As things were run in New York state last year the regu- 
lat patrolmen were the backbone of the service. Thcre were 
forty of them in the Adirondack and Catskill recions, the 
average district being about nine townships per man. In 
acdition to fire protection, however, they had the work on 
hand of seeing that the law, requiring the lepping of tops, 
“ss complied with, a work involving much time and labor. 
!his matter will he referred to later. 

the efficiency of the special patrolmen and supervisors 
Varied greatly. { see no reason, however, why the balance 
he ‘ween regular men on constant duty and of resident men 

ponsible for their districts, can not be shifted consider- 
aviv without destroying efliciency. This sort of an organi- 
72.\;0n would be cheaper: I think it might suit reasonably 
weil the conditions of New Hampshire; I expect it will 

me about in time in New York state, when the people 

sci accustomed to the service and in hearty sympathy wich 
‘!. At present, the people in a large measure are rather 
Septical as to the results of the service and apathetic as 
to its necessity, but continued and increasing success is 
Solng to greatly improve that condition. 


Telephone and Mountain Stations. 


Che region covered by our system is pretty well knit 
‘ogether by telephone lines, most of our men have *phones 
at home and others that can be gotten at in their districts. 
(his is a great aid to protection and is particularly of ser- 
vice for connecting the men with the watchmen on moun- 
Uns. These mountain stations, the short experience of one 
year already has proved, will be of the greatest assistance. 
We started with four of them in the early part of last 
Season, but they proved their usefulness so quickly and 
conclusively, gave such a sense of command of the situation, 
‘hat their number was largely increased and the intention, 
at present, is to develop a complete network of these sta- 
tions about twenty miles apart covering the whole country. 
A good map, an alidade for sighting and a field glass, with 
yee 4 outfit, are the essential equipment for these stations. 
saying as the Adirondack territory does (and a similar 
tprmation exists in northern New Hampshire and Maine) 
lesé mountain stations are believed to be a most efficient 


1 


means of protection. To get ahead of fires by striking at 
they have got 

er headway are the best principles to work on and the 
his to the utmost advantage. 


en causes, and getting at them early before 


mountain stations help in t 





In one case the past season, a patrolman was on a fire in 
twelve minutes after it was discovered by the mountain 
watchman. In another case, a patrolman hunted for more 
than half a day for a wreath of smoke seen by the watch- 
man with his glass and finally found a smouldering stump. 
Such work as that is real protection of a country. 

The force of labor required to fight fire in New York 
state is provided by the law requiring any man, summoned, 
to drop his work and fight forest fires. The rate of pay has 
been an important consideration here. In former years the 
legal rate of 25 cents an hour is believed to have been 
enough to induce men to sit and to nurse fires. The present 
rate of 15 cents, with an organization which makes men 
while they are at a fire actually work, seems to offer no 
such inducement. 

Important Matters. 


_ There are two other matters that should be dealt with 
in even a brief survey like this, of New York’s fire protection 
system—the law requiring tops of softwood trees to be 
lopped and the control of railroads. 

We all know that most uncut woods in this northeastern 
country are, in ordinary conditions, proof against fire. It 
is ny A when the lumberman has gone through and left a 
slash instead of a forest, and let in the sun and wind to dry 
out soil and everything that is upon it, that extensive forest 
fires have been experienced. This being the case—that 
is to say, the lumberman’s operations tending to the de- 
struction of his own property—it seems not unreasonable 
that something should be required of him to counteract 
that tendency. 

The means commonly looked to, and long practiced by 
the United States Forest Service and lately put on trial by 
the state of Minnesota, is to burn the brush of a lumbering 
operation. This, in heavy stands of pine in the western 
country, has proved not to be so expensive as might be 
thought, and it is effective. ‘There are certain conditions 
in the Northeast, too, where it would appear to be a needed 
and reasonable remedy. But for the usual forests of the 
Northeast, with their mixed growth and selection cutting, 
this method of brush disposal would be much more expen- 
sive and troublesome in proportion to the results secured. 

Lopping tops constitute in cutting the limb free from the 
stem above the point at which the log is taken. That allows 
the stem and limbs to fall to the ground, or be beaten there 
by the snows of the next winter, and by reason of their 
position they quickly absorb moisture and decay. This 
method of disposing of brush has been employed in New 
York in years past sufficiently to test its effectiveness. On 
that point a brief study was made by one of our foresters 
last fall, disclosing the fact that ten years after cutting, 
alongside of tops left in ordinary lumbering, which were 
still dry and inflammable, the limbs of tops that had been 
lopped were incorporated with the soil. The contract to be 
seen here, the thoroughness of the work of decay, was a 
matter of distinct surprise to impartial observers. 

The cost of lopping tops is from 10 to 15 cents a cord of 
pulpwood in ordinary timber and circumstances. Commonly 
the timber is utilized a little closer than it would otherwise 
be, and the ground is left in such shape that frequently 
skidding is easier. Thus some operators report that the 
expense of lopping tops is baianced by the gains in woods 
and costs of skidding. As to the effectiveness of the law 
as judged by the men concerned, it is noteworthy that while 
at the start the regulation seemed both futile and trouble- 
some to many of them, and while in the course of the sea- 
son a number were arrested and fined for nonobservance, and 
at the annual meeting of the Adirondack lumbermen in 
December it was voted to make no objection to the law 
— the legislature, but to give it at least full and fair 
rial. 

Regulation of Railroads. 


The railroads in New York as well as in other states have 
been the ‘cause of a large share of the forest fires, and 
those some of the most distinctive. The railroads running 
through the Adirondack park are bordered for a large part 
of their length by broad stretches of utterly waste and 
desolate land—state land, in large measure, that has been 
put in that shape by fires originating from the railroads. 

This condition has not arisen from lack of law, but from 
lack of law observance and law enforcement, and that fact 
is worthy of note by any who are considering similar prob- 
lems. For a good many years New York has had laws 
requiring railroads running through forest lands to clean 
their rights of way and to equip their engines with safe 
ashpans and efficient spark arresters, and in times of 
danger or on order from the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, to put on patrol; but in spite of that, and fre- 
quently in utter disregard of authority and the interests 
of the people, they went on with their destructive work. 
until after the disastrous season of 1908 they were brought 
up with a round turn by Commissioner James 8S. Whipple, of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Department, and the Public 
Service Commission. 

The use of oil as fuel is undoubtedly the surest means 
of securing the forest from this danger, and two Adirondack 
railroads, under compulsion of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, are now using it. But with properly designed ashpans 
and spark arresters, if these are actually kept in condition 
and use, with a clean right of way and patrol at points or 
times of special danger, there is no doubt that reasonable 
safety can be had. Such railroads in New York state, as 
run through forest land, are under a law of that kind. 

We have a force of inspectors sufficient to control affairs 
in the field and a strong legal department to look after 
that end of the business. In my opinion, one more pro- 
vision is requisite in order correctly to deal with the situa- 
tion. Owners who leave a slash, or otherwise render spe- 
cially inflammable the strip bordering on a railrvad right of 
way, contribute greatly to the risk, and they in turn should 
somehow be regulated. 

The main features of New York’s fire law have now been 
dealt with. While the system it establishes is a new one, 
so far as tried it has proved reasonably successful, and it is 
felt about it that at least the right principles have been 
secured. 

Prevention of fires is the thing aimed at as of first 
importance, to which all sorts of educational and warning 
work contribute, in addition to the mountain stations and 
the system of communication with the men. The warden 
force may be of_a variety of makeup so long as it is compe- 
tent, active and in command of sufficient men and tools. 
It will not stay sharp and efficient, however, unless it is 
organized and watches. That involves a certain number of 
regularly employed men. 


The Work in New Hampshire. 
The concluding paper to be read was that of Edgar 


C.. Hirst, state forester of New Hampshire, and was as 
follows: 


It. becomes my pleasure to call your attention to the 
forestry work that is being carried on by New Hampshire 
and to present for your consideration some of the most 
necessary steps that must be taken if: forestry is to make 
the progress which its importance to the wellbeing of the 
state justifies. 

The state made a long step forward in its forest policy by 
the enactment of the recent law, and the success in securing 
this legislation was due in no small degree to the timber 
land owners who gave their support. In carrying this law 
into effect, the forestry commission has encountered many 
difficult problems, and its activities have been hampered 
constantly by lack of funds far doing the things that have 
often seemed the best. We have carefully studied each 
problem as it arose and have considered ‘the conditions in 
different parts of the state. We have found that there is a 
widespread interest in forestry throughout the state, though 
this interest may be due to different causes in different 
localities. For instance, the owners of our wild, sparsely 
settled towns are interested in protection against fire, and 
this is quite natural, as these are the towns that suffer most 





heavily from fire. Many owners in the southern part of the 
state are interested in reforesting their cutover and waste 
land, and would welcome the establishment of a state nursery 
for this purpose, of the inauguration of some system of 
coéperation with the state. Then there are people in dif- 
ferent parts of the state who own timber tracts on which 
they would like to have advice about how to begin con- 
servative cuttings, and it is with regret that we have had to 
refuse such applicants. 

It has become apparent to the commission that if the 
forestry interests of the whole state are going to be well 
served a system that will provide for the needs of all sec- 
tions must be put in operation. From the interest you 
have shown in this movement by the support of forestry 
legislation, we deemed it advisable to ask you to assemble 
here today in order that we may present for your considera- 
tion and obtain your counsel upon the important points 
which such a system would embrace. 


Important Provisions. 


Let me first call your attention to the most important 
provisions of the recent law. It provides for a forestry 
commission and for a state forester, whose duty it shall be, 
under the direction of the commission, to have charge of 
all forest fire wardens in the state, and to nid and direct 
them in their duties. He is also to carry on educational 
lectures throughout the state, and, whenever he deems it 
essential to the best interests of the state, to coéperate with 
counties, towns, corporations and individuals in preparing 
plans for the protection and extension of the forests. 

It provides for the appointment of a forest fire warden in 
each town, whose duty it shall be to extinguish fires when 
they occur, iu doing which he may require the assistance of 
persons and the use of property. ‘The expense of fire fight- 
ing is then shared equally by the town and the state. It is 
the warden’s duty also to keep the town posted with fire 
notices, and persons desiring to burn brush must in times 
of drought first obtain the warden’s permission. Further 
provisions of the law prohibit the careless setting of fires 
and provide penalties for violations. 

In carrying this law into effect, the first work begun by 
the forester was the appointment of fire wardens. In doing 
this it soon became evident that it would require consider- 
able time, and, as fires were occurring in different parts of 
the state, the town wardens who had held office under the 
old law were asked to hold over until a new appointment 
could be made. This enabled us to pursue other lines of 
work and to secure much better men than if the appoint- 
ments had been made with undue haste. The aim in ap- 
pointing these wardens has been to secure in each town a 
reliable man, centrally located, who can be reached by tele- 
phone and who can get out a crowd of men quickly and 
handle them effectively in fighting fire. Up to date about 
200 permanent appointments have been made, and in nearly 
every case the warden is a man of high standing in the 
community, who is thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment and who may be counted on to use the funds of the 
town and the state to the best possible advantage. By 
May 1 the appointments will be completed in all of the 
towns. This corps of experienced fire fighters will then 
form a splendid basis upon which a more effective system 
of fire protection may be built in case legislation favoring 
such a system is secured. 

Last summer the commission furnished the wardens and 
others with about 5,000 cloth fire notices for posting, and 
during the coming summer as many more will be distrib- 
uted. The wardens generally have been prompt about 
making reports to the forester, and these, together w‘th 
inquiries made in different communities, have indicated that 
their work is generally satisfactory. They have notified 
owners of portable mills about the use of spark arresters, 
and the small number of fires from this cause indicate a 
general compliance with this part of the law. We find that 
the new law works well in the southern and central parts 
of the state and, in fact, in all towns where the popula.ion 
is dense and the forest broken into small patches by inter- 
vening farm land. 


More Effective Methods Needed. 


We realize, however, that this system is not adequate to 
protect the wild mountain forest. We have felt the need 
of more effective methods and are constantly working with 
this end in view. The appropriation for carrying this law 
into effect is $8,000 a year, which must pay the running 
expenses of the department and one-half the fire bills in the 
different towns. This will not permit us to do anything 
toward the prevention of fires. However, a gift of about 
$1,200 from Robert Faulkner, of Keene, has enabled us to 
make a beginning in this direction, at no expense to the 
state for maintenance. 

Equipment was bought and last fall a telephone line was 
built to the top of Kearsarge mountain. We expect to main- 
tain a lookout station on this mountain during the coming 
spring and summer. The mountain commands a view of 
the towns of Bartlett, Chatham, Conway and Jackson, most 
of Eaton, Madison and Albany, and parts of other towns. 
We also expect to operate Mt. Washington as a lookout, 
through the kindness of Libby Bros., who have granted us 
the free use of their telephone line for this purpose. An- 
other lookout will be maintained on the Rosebrook range, 
Mr. Anderson having permitted us to use his telephone line 
connecting the top of the mountain with the Mt. Pleasant 
hotel. Another lookout has been operated on Croydon moun- 
tain for some time by the Draper Company and the Corbin 
Park Association. In this case the present operators will 
continue, but will notify all fire wardens in the surrounding 
towns by telephone in case of fire, the commission assuming 
the telephone charges. The commission hopes that these 
lookout stations may be the means of re fire 
damage in the sections which they cover, and thereby prove 
their usefulness. We realize, however, the disadvantage of 
not having a system of patrol to supplement the lookout 
work which is necessary to obtain the best results. 

During the winter the forester has been speaking and 
lecturing in different parts of the state, always trying to 
bring out the need of a more complete system of fire pro- 
tection. A course of lectures was given during the fall and 
winter at the state college at Durham, which included the 
possibilities of practical forestry on the pine, hardwood and 
spruce lands of the state. 

Numerous applications have been received from persons 
desiring advice as to the best methods of cutting timber 
tracts, but the forester has been able to visit only a few of 
them. In a few cases a hasty preliminary examination has 
been made, and later the map making, marking for cuttings, 
brush disposal etc. have been made under the directions of 
the forester by a woodsman paid by the owners. As a great 
many of the a have waste lands which they would 
like to plant, the commission has arranged for the purchase 
of a limited number of seedlings at no expense to the state. 
Part of these will be sold this spring and the rest held in 
the nursery for another year and sold at cost. 


Lack of Funds. 


In all this work, as in providing good fire protection, we 
are prevented by lack of funds for carrying on many of the 
essential things that a state forestry department should be 
doing. It is for this reason that I should like to have you 
consider the lines along which our work should develop in 
order that we may be of more use to the state and to you. 
Let us first take up the problem of protecting our wood- 
lands against fire, which is the problem of the most im- 
portance. 

Looking back at the forest fires that have occurred in 
New Hampshire during the last twenty-five years, some 
striking facts are observed. About every five or six years 
a season of unusually destructive fires has occurred, fol- 
lowed by a period of years in which the damage was not so 
great. Very severe fires occurred in 1888, among which 
may be mentioned the fire which swept 12,000 acres in the 
Zealand valley. During the "90s many small fires occurred, 
the areas burned reaching large proportions in the years 
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1892 and 1898. 
again until the spring of 1903, when over 84,000 acres was 


A year of disastrous fires did not occur 


burned over, the loss being estimated at over $200,000. 
Again in the fall of 1908 the timber owners suffered very 
heavily from fire. We may sum it up by saying that in 
ordinary years forest fires burn over from 2,000 to 5,00U 
acres, causing an annual loss of from $20,000 to $50,000, 
and that about every five or six years a protracted period 
of dry weather may be expected, with the fire loss reaching 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The Most Dangerous Periods. 


As the greatest damage occurs during a period of about 
six weeks in the spring and six to eight weeks in the fall, a 
good system of fire protection should be an elastic one, 
capable of preventing fire-damage during times of protracted 
drought, and contracting and reducing expenses in favorable 
years or when the drought is ended. It should consider 
the principal causes of fires in each locality—brush burning, 
railroads, smokers, hunters, fishermen, campers, berry pick- 
ers etc.—and shape laws and actions to meet the causes. 
It should recognize the essential difference between pro- 
tecting the great stretches of forest in our thinly populated 
towns and the small patches of forest where the population 
is es and should develop protective measures suitable 
to each. 

From the experience of other states, which has been so 
ably presented, it would seem that the best method of pro- 
tecting our wild meuntain lands is by the system of moun- 
tain lookout stations, supplemented by a thorough patrol 
during times of drought. 

In order to bring this before you in concrete form, the 
locations of mountains suitable as lookouts are shown on 
the map before you. This is intended more as a suggestion 
than as a recommendation, and we shall be glad to hear 
from those of you who are familiar with the different 
localities, if you think other mountains would serve the 
purpose better. Perhaps twenty such stations would cover 
most of the territory not immediately adjacent to the settle- 
ments. The cost of equipping Kearsarge lookout has been 
about $340, but it was not necessary to build a shelter, as 
we used a house already built for this purpose. If we 
allow $500 as the average cost, $10,000 would be required 
to equip the twenty stations. 


The Value of Maps. 


An important adjunct to this work is the making of good ~ 


maps of the country surrounding the lookout station, thus 
enabling the observer to locate fires more accurately. A 
good map for the purpose is the one we have here, made by 
the Draper Company for its lookout work on Croydon moun- 
tain. This map was made by using the county maps as a 
base, on which most of the elevations are given. Roads were 
drawn on this base map from the latest automobile map; 
other details were then put in from field work, and mile 
circles inscribed, with the lookout station as the center. 
This enables the lookout man to locate a fire accurately 
within a radius of fifteen to twenty miles; moreover, he 
can see the hills and roads, and, by consulting the map, can 
tell the fire warden by phone the quickest way to reach the 
fire. With the maps already available in New Hampshire, a 
complete set of this kind for all the desirable lookouts 
could probably be made for $2,000. 


Co-operation of States. 


It would be a great advantage in this work for states to 
coéperate across their boundary lines. We expect to estab- 
lish such coéperation with Maine during the coming sum- 
mer. As you will observe, Kearsarge overlooks considerable 
territory in Maine, and Mt. Azicoos commands a view of 
several towns in New Hampshire. If the same coéperation 
could be established with Vermont, the three states could 
work to advantage and save unnecessary expense. 

The protection of forest land by lookout stations works 
best, as has been suggested, when supplemented by a system 
of patrol. There are slopes and valleys hidden from the 
observer by mountains, and as there are many cloudy and 
smoky days when lookouts are at a disadvantage, it is 
often desirable to establish patrols along the most fre- 
quented trails and camp sites, railroad lines, and places 
where fires are likely to occur. Since many land owners 
have been maintaining patrols in times of drought to pro- 
tect their interests, the suggestion is here made that a law 
enabling the forester to appoint these private patrolmen 
wardens, giving them police power, would make a more 
effective service. If, besides having police power, the patrol 
supplements lookout work, both would be of more avail. 

Let us consider briefly the organization necessary to carry 
such a protective system into operation. From the expe- 
rience of New York, a much more efficient service may be 
maintained by dividing the area to be covered into dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a district chief who can have close 
supervision over the fire wardens, lookout stations and 
patrolmen in his district. Now, if we should divide New 
Hampshire into districts, what would be the best division 
and what expense would it involve? ‘The divisions out- 
lined on the map are only suggestive, and we solicit your 
advice as to the changes in this proposed division. 

As shown here, the districting would place most of the 
wild lands in four districts, and the remainder of the state 
in a fifth, which could be handled from Concord. Some 
grouping of this kind seems advisable, as the town boun- 
daries are not always natural lines on which to build up a 
fire fighting force. The town of Waterville is a striking 
example. The town fire warden lives at Waterville P. O., 
but if a fire occurred on Mt. Passaconway, it would be im- 
possible for the town warden to reach the fire in time to do 
any good. It could be much more easily reached from 
Passaconway village in the town of Albany. 

This leads me to mention another point. By our present 
law only one fire warden may be appointed for a town. We 
should have authority to appoint deputy wardens in different 
parts of a town so that quicker action may be secured. By 
such a system the district chief could aid and direct the 
fire wardens and deputies in their work, could start the 
lookout work when danger from fire was imminent and dis- 
continue it as soon as the danger season had passed. Such 
an officer necessarily would give his full attention to the 
work during about six months in the year and the carryin 
of five such officers would require an outlay of about $3,50 
a year. The timber owners could arrange with the district 
chief for codperative patrol work, and take up With him the 
best methods of protecting their lands. There are many 
changes desirable in our fire laws, but it is questionable 
whether such changes are practical until the machinery is 
provided for putting them into effect. 


Fires Caused by Locomotives. 


Now, consider for a moment the fires caused by locomo- 
tives. Every timber owner knows that a great deal of land 
is burned over every year from this cause, and yet there 
is not even a law in our state providing for the use of spark 
arresters on steam locomotives. A law providing for the 
use of an arrester which meets the approval of the commis- 
sion, or its agents, and for patrol during dry seasons along 
railroad lines, or the option of using oil burning engines 
during such seasons, if put in force in our state would not 
only benefit the timber owners, but the railroads themselves 
would be saved their present expense of paying for property 
destroyed by fire. 

One large owner has suggested the clearing of a strip of 
land free from all inflammable material along the railroad, 
where the same borders woodland, with an apportionment 
of the expense between the railroad and the owner. An- 
other suggestion is for the leaving of a narrow strip of 
trees next to the track to catch sparks, but clearing the 
green of inflammable material and the making a clean 

re line between this strip and the adjacent forest. A dis- 


trict fire warden would be an available man for such work, 
coéperating with the railroad authorities and timber owners 
ive advice and assist- 

of fire lines and 


in his district. Moreover, he could 
ance to timber owners in the buil 





carrying out other protective measures on their lands, such 
-as having tools at advantageous points. 


Needed Changes in the Law. 


Several minor changes seem advisable in our present law. 
For instance, it prohibits the kindling of fires or burning 
of brush in times of drought without the written permission 
or presence of the forest fire warden. In view of the neces- 
sity of establishing the fact of a time of drought, in case 
of litigation it wouid be much better to name the dates be- 
tween which fires may not be set without the warden’s per- 
mission as, for instance, between April 1 and November 1. 

The forestry commission will be glad to codéperate with 
timber owners who wish to take advantage.of the present 
law. One section of the law provides that no fires can be 
set on any land without the consent of the owner or the 
owner's agent. If the timber owners desire the fire wardens 
to act as their agents, it would at once become mandatory 
upon all campers, hunters etc., to obtain permission of the 
town fire warden before camp fires could be built. Permit 
blanks could be furnished the warden containing an agree- 
ment that the permittee should clear a space around his 
camp fire and extinguish it before leaving. ‘This would 
make the campers more careful and enable the warden to 
keep track of parties who are in the woods. 

The law could also be strengthened by giving the fire 
warden more authority. Several wardens have suggested 
to the forester the difficulty of handling a large body of men 
when scattered out over a long line of fire, and that it 
would be a misdemeanor for a person to neglect the duty 
which a warden orders him to perform. 

Now, besides this, there is a great need for extensive 
educational work on fire protection all over the state. Par- 
ticularly is this true in cities which contain a large foreign 
population that does not understand our laws. ‘To do this, 
however, a larger department is necessary and a larger 
appropriation. We would like very much to publish fire 
notices and literature in different languages for distribution 
among the foreigners. ‘The issuing of bulletins on the best 
methods of preventing and fighting fire so that ideas may 
be carried from one town to another would also be an ad- 
vantage, but the present lack of funds prevents any of these 
things. 

Besides fire protection, there is a strong demand for other 
lines of forestry work in the state. We badly need a state 
nursery from which seedling trees may be furnished to pri- 
vate owners at a low cost. We should begin the purchase 
of lands as state forests on which practical methods of 
forestry may be carried out. We should adopt some system 
of state aid jn planting up cut over land and waste lands, 
and maintain a department large enough to give private 
owners all the assistance they need in the protection and 
conservative treatment of their timberlands. 

To do this would, of course, require an initial outlay of 
a larger appropriation. In view of the fact that fire dan- 
ger and the necessary expense of protection varies greatly, 
it has been suggested to make an appropriation sufficient 
to adequately protect the forest lands against fire in very 
dry years, and then to let this money be used for the pur- 
chase of reserves, the planting of waste lands, and the 
promotion of other forestry work during years when the 
fire danger is not so great. Also power is desired to accept 
gifts of land and practice forestry, not parks, and the power 

© protect same. 

The forestry commission stands ready to codperate with 
and assist private owners in the protection of their timber 
lands to the full extent of its legal and financial ability 
under the present law by appointing deputy wardens in the 
unincorporated towns, by the assistance of fire wardens in 
preventing fires due to careless campers, hunters etc., by the 
furnishing of fire notices, and by aiding them in the pre- 
paration and carrying out of plans for the protection of 
their lands through the establishment of lookouts, patrols or 
fire lines. We believe the time is ripe in New Hampshire 
for the inauguration of a broad, thorough-going system of 
state forestry work that shall provide for the needs of all 
sections, and we earnestly seek your codperation in getting 
the best possible results from our present law and your 
advice and help in securing the enactment of more effective 


legislation. 
In Maine. 

The meeting was then devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of the various points of interest, chiefly lookout 
stations for fire protection, and the first speaker was 
E. E. Ring, Maine state torester, who spoke of the pro- 
gress of the work in his state, and added valuable sug- 
gestions as to future outline of work. He said in part: 

These stations are doing a great work and I would recom- 
mend that you put in as many as possible. No station 
should be erected over 2,000 feet high, as when we have 


fires the air is more or less filled with smoke which of 
course interferes greatly with the use of the lookout sta- 


tions. Men from our stations have observed fires thirty 
miles distant. We pay the men on duty as patrolmen $2.50 
a day and they board themselves. The average cost of 


observation stations is $400 to $500. The money for this 
expense was raised by levying a tax of one and one-half 
mills on a dollar on all timber lands within the fire dis- 
trict. This work started by the timber owners building 
lookout stations to protect their lands and then they got a 
small appropriation and the state took over the lookout 
stations that were built and maintained them, and since 
then they have been building them until there are now 
twenty-four stations. Last year the tax collected amounted 
to $64,000, of which $58,000 was used, leaving a surplus 
left over of $6,000. As provided by law, this surplus can 
be- used only for this specific purpose of fire protection. 


A. F. Hawes, state forester of Vermont, was intro- 
duced and said in part: 


Vermont is more cut up into small patches of timber 
land than New Hampshire. It is only in the northeastern 
part oz the state where there are large unbroken stretches 
of timber. The present system of protection provides for 
the first selectman to be fire warden and the expense of fire 
fighting is paid by the town, providing it does not reach 
over 5 percent of the town’s valuation. He recommended 
the appointment by the state forester of we ged fire war- 
dens when they need more fire protection, and advocated an 
appropriation to allow the state to maintain lookout sta- 
tions. In any case where lumbermen build the stations, 
the state should maintain same, thus leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the lumbermen as to where they need the stations. 
Vermont maintains a state nursery and last year 400,000 
trees were sold, while this year we expect to sell about a 
million. Most of those sold are the two-year-olds and 
three-year-olds, selling for $3.75 and $5 a thousand, re- 
spectively. Residents of New Hampshire have applied for 
these trees, but we have had to refuse their applications, 
owing to the fact that they are forbidden by law to go 
out of the state. We purchased not long ago land for a 
state forest where trees can be planted and cutting carried 
on conservatively. 

BBD DIDI ID ID ID DI 


The new catalog of Joshua Oldham & Sons, of New 
York city, manufacturers of saws of every description, 
is compact and complete and gives list prices and 
standard specifications of saws for saw mills and wood- 
workers, also for iron and steel, and knives of all 
kinds. A complete table of gages is included in the 
catalog, explaining the difference between various 
gages commonly used. A warranty, which will be of 
interest to anyone interested in saws or knives, goes 
with all goods leaving the hands of the concern. 





LIVE LUMBER TOPICS 


NO SEVEN-YEAR LOCUSTS THIS YEAR. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 5.—Lumbermen and farmers 
of Wisconsin are greatly relieved as a result of a state- 
ment given out by Prof. J. G. Sanders, entomologist in 
the agricultural department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in response to numerous inquiries. Professor Sanders 
states that there will be no serious trouble from the 
‘¢7-year .locust’’ until 1922. It had been feared that the 
insect would invade the state this year. 














NEW TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINE 
TALKED OF. 

New OrLEANS, La., April 4.—It is announced that 
Gerbron & Co., of Bordeaux, France, will establish a 
steamship line between New Orleans and European ports. 
The concern owns or controls about sixty vessels, three 
of which are to be put into the New Orleans service. 
Frederick Camors, of J. B. Camors & Co., will act as 
New Orleans agent for the line, which will be repre- 
sented also at Galveston, Tampa, Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pensacola. M. Adel Gerbron, senior member of the firm, 
has been on the Gulf coast making the necessary ar- 
rangements for some time. 





BIG LOG CROP. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 3.—The annual log drive on the 
St. Maries river is under full way. From the mouth 
of the river at St. Maries as far as the eye can see the 
stream is full of logs. They stretch for over ten miles 
up the river and are being held until the water in St. 
Joe river subsides from its flood stage. The drive con- 
tains about 45,000,000 feet. <A total of about 65,000,000 
feet was cut on the St. Maries and its tributaries during 
the winter, about 15,000,000 feet of which will be 
transported by rail. The logs cut on the Coeur d’Alene, 
St. Joe and St. Maries rivers will aggregate 100,000,000 
feet, 65 percent of which is white and yellow pine. 





LUMBERMEN GENEROUS DONATORS TO NAVI- 
GATION FUND. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Subscriptions to the 
Missouri river navigation fund amounted to $1,177,263 
March 31, the closing day of the campaign. The result 
was very gratifying to the business interests of this 
city. The call was for. $1,000,000. A revival of steam- 
boat navigation has been assured and almost all lines 
of business activity have received an impetus from the 
successful project. These were the new subscriptions 
made by lumber dealers the last week: Clark & Bates 
Lumber Company, $500; Beekman Lumber Company, 
$200; J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Company, $500, 
and F. T. Lyman, $100. The lumber interests subscribed 
about $75,000. Frank Moss, president of the American 
Sash & Door Company, directed the canvass among the 
lumber dealers. 


TO ENDOW UNIVERSITY. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., April 4.—R. A. Booth, a wealthy 
Eugene lumberman, will give the Willamette university, 
at Salem, $100,000 as an endowment fund, on the condi- 
tion that the institution raise $300,000 more through 
other sources. His desire is that the university shall 
have a permanent endowment fund of $500,000. At 
present the fund is $150,000, out of which will be taken 
$50,000 to erect a memorial hall. Mr. Booth has favored 
the university with many substantial donations and has 
always been a most loyal supporter. It is a denomina- 
tional school fostered by the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Mr. Booth’s father, Robert Booth, sr., was a pioneer 
Methodist in this state and interested himself with a 
large group of Methodist missionaries by whom the 
university was founded. 


GOVERNMENT RULING ON LUMBER IMPORTS 
FROM CANADA. 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 4—The Treasury Depart- 
ment has notified the collector of customs at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., that the department is of the opinion that import- 
ers should be required to furnish a more detailed state- 
ment than is now usually contained in the consular 
invoices filed upon the entry of lumber in railroad cars 
from Canada, and as a consequence, on and after May 1 
next, importers will be required to file upon the entry of 
the lumber imported by railway cars a copy of the tally 
sheet showing the actual lading of each car, or, in lieu 
thereof, a specification of the number of pieces of each 
size and length of the lumber laden therein, and it must 
also show whether such lumber is rough or planed, and in 
the event that it is planed, the entry must show the num- 
ber of sides so planed. 

Unless such tally or specification sheet is filed as above 
it is specified that all cars containing lumber should be 
unloaded and the quantity of lumber contained therei” 
ascertained by a tally of the number of pieces and the 
size thereof to be made at the time of the unlading. 











SWAMP BLAZE. 

Waycross, Ga. April 4—Fire in the Okefenoke 
swamp, belonging to the Hebard Cypress Company, of 
this city, this week burned over 2,000 acres of land on 
which the logs were cut ready for the skidding machines. 
Fifteen new log vars and about three miles of swamp 
trestle built of logs and stringers were destroyed. Three 
Lidgerwood skidders, a locomotive and seventeen loads 
of logs were saved by back firing. The company has 2 
large force repairing the track and expects to be 1 
operation again by April 11. 
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New ORLEANS, La., April 4.—Starting with less than 
. score of members a few days ago, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of New Orleans numbers sixty-two today. Its 
first dinner was given at Reno’s, in Gravier street, last 
saturday night, with more than a quorum present. No 
‘‘set’? speeches were made, or permitted, but after 
discussion of a menu of excellent quality occurred 
many informal remarks of interest to the trade and 
dealing with a wide variety of subjects. Also a brief 
business session was held to aid digestion, when the 
committee on constitution and bylaws got busy with 
its report, whieh was accepted and adopted with 
thanks, and sundry resolutions on other matters were 
presented and adopted. A bunch of applications for 
membership secured favorable vote. A committee on 
nominations composed of Farley Price, W. E. Hoshall 
and C. H. Rice nominated the following chairmen for 
the various standing committees, who were elected: 

X . 

Nene kG. Ganmntnnd: 

Arbitration—L. M. Tully. 

Law and insurance—C. H. Rice. 

Yransportation—Frank B. O’Leary. 

in a meeting that began at 7 o’clock and closed 
before 10, diseussing a very substantial dinner between 
whiles, the club transacted an amount of business that 
would paralyze a railroad official accustomed to handle 
lumber overcharge claims. First in order and impor- 
tance came the dinner itself, with a satisfying cast and 
appropriate stage effect. 

When the tables had been logged off and the slash- 
ings cleared away the club’s constitution and bylaws 
were trotted out for general inspection, which proved 
satisfactory. 

The club was christened the Lumbermen’s Club of 
New Orleans, its object being to promote and advance 
the lumber and woodworking interests of New Orleans. 
Its membership will consist of individuals connected 
with the lumber and woodworking industries of New 
Orleans and adjacent territory. The usual officers will 
be elected annually at the March meeting to serve for 
one year. The regular meetings of the club will be held 
on the second Tuesday of the month except when the 
entertainment committee may change the date. The 
dues amount to $2 a month, payable on the first of 
each month, members being subject to suspension for 
non-payment of dues. Any member may withdraw 
from the organization by giving written notice to the 
secretary, all dués having been paid to date of with- 
drawal. 

Having provided for standing committees, it was 


THE NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB COAGULATES. 


decided to let a disinterested committee nominate the 
chairmen thereof, which duty was duly performed as 


narrated above. In order that there should be no hard 


feeling among those who missed the first dinner because 


they telt perhaps that they had not been ‘‘sufficiently 
urged’’ to join the club, the following resolution 
was proposed and adopted: 


Resolwed, That those eligible for membership are indi- 
viduals in New Orleans and vicinity who are directly con- 
nected with the lumber, stave or woodworking industry ; 
that no formal invitation to prospective members will be 
issued by the club and that those desirous of joining will 
notify the chairman of the committee on membership to 
that effect. ‘This to be in no way construed as a measure 
to prevent individual efforts to increase the membership, 
but to be published in lieu of a formal invitation. 


Thereupon the club went into committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. Mr. Cannon and his rules 
were alike ignored. Anybody got the eye and the 
recognition ot the chairman who wanted it. From time 
to time a remark or suggestion that caught the fancy 
of the club members was whipped into resolutionary 
shape and adopted hot off the bat. This is the way the 
box score looked on adjournment: 


Other Resolutions Adopted. 


WHEREAS, There is an active and energetic movement 
for a world’s exposition, to be held in New Orleans in 1915, 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans 
hereby gives its hearty support to the plan, and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to further the interests of the 
exposition. 

WHEREAS, There is a statute in effect in South Carolina 
which provides a penalty of $50, to be paid in each case 
where a railroad does not adjust an intrastate claim within 
forty days, and an interstate claim within ninety days; and 

WHEREAS, The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that this law is valid and constitutional even 
though it applies to interstate business; be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, that 
this matter in all its phases be investigated by the com- 
mittee on transportation of this club, with a view to re- 
porting at its next meeting the advisability of securing a 
similar enactment in Louisiana. 


It is not to be inferred, from the brevity and numer- 
ical paucity of these resolutions, that there were no 
other catchy ideas advanced. The contrary is true. 
There were a-plenty and the number of ways in which 
the club might prove of service to the lumber industry 
in all of its branches was thereby strikingly demon- 
strated. For a first meeting the club dinner was 
entirely successful and was so voted by a rising vote, 
every member present demonstrating his capacity to 
rise and be counted in the affirmative. The club prom- 
ises to prove a valuable factor in the affairs of the 


local lumber world, and its membership will probably 
continue to grow apace. The next dinner will be 
held on the second Tuesday in May. 


The club membership is as follows: 


George E. Watson, secretary Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

C. W. Robinson, Robinson Lumber, Veneer & Box Co. 

W. P. Toung, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 

W. E. Hoshall, Hoshall & McDonald Bros. 

L. Palmer, assistant secretary National Lumber BPxporters’ 
Association. 

J. A. Hilliard, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

G. KF. Eldred, Louisiana. Red Cypress Co. 

L. M. Tully, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

Farley Price, Louisiana Ked Cypress Co. 

W. C. Dwyer, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

Frank B. D’'Leary, American Hardwood Lumber Co. 

P. Janovich, Janovich-Calafiore Co.‘ 

S. Calatiore, Janovich-Caiatiore Co. 

W. C. Wright, Lumber Trade Journal. 

James Boyd, Lumber Trade Journal. 

W. C. Campbell, 8S. J. Sutherland Co. 

8S. J. Sutherland, 8S. J. Sutherland Co. 

J. I. Sutherland, 8S. J. Sutherland Co. 

T. UO. Foxley, S. J. Sutherland Co. 

k. B. Williams, Southern Saw Mill Co. 

kK. Kk. Sykes, Southern Saw Mill Co, 

S. Wasserman, Wasserman Lumber Co. 

Haus lorchheimer, Hugo Forchheimer. 

L. W. Moore, Lucas BE. Moore Stave Co. 

I. J. Foxley, Foxley Stave & Lumber Co. 

kK. R. Dumont, Standard Export Lumber Co. 

Cc. H. Rice, Southwestern Lumber & Box Co. 

W. Kk. Stewart, Southern Lumber & Box Co. 

Eb. W. McKay, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

James P. Freret, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

E. G. Westmorland, Chalmette Cypress Co. 

Cc. Ek. LeCrone, Robinson Lumber, Veneer & Box Co. 

J. G. Rainwater, Kobinson Lumber, Veneer & Box Co. 

William M. Lynch, Hoshall & McDonald Bros. 

H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co, 

J. F. Wigginton, Bowie Lumber Co. 

P. KF. Dunn, Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co. 

A. T. Gerrans, St. Louis Cypress Co. 

8S. I. Alcus, S. T. Alcus & Co. 

Horace Brownell, Berwick Lumber Co. 

L. W. Gilbert, Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. 

J. C. Rives, J. C. Rives Cypress Co. 

M. L. Rhodes, J. C. Rives Cypress Co. 

George W. Dodge, Napoleon Cypress Co. 

Kk. Sundberry, Napoleon Cypress Co. 

EK. G. Swartz, Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. 

W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co, 

Fritz Salmen, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co, 

H. M. Cotten, Cotten Bros. Cypress Co. 

Albert M. Cotten, Cotten Bros. Cypress Co. 

W. Heyman, Friedlaender & Oliven Co. 

E. C. Roehl, E. C. Roehl & Co, 


T. B. Carre, W. W. Carre Co. Anton Soeller. 
W. A. Scott, Rees-Scott Co. kk. A. Mercadel. 
BE. T. Rundle, Schut & Kiehn, N. A. Freeland. 
H. B. Turner, Phil I. Adam. W. J. Callon. 
Max Lowy, The Kern Co. 8S. R. Ely. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURERS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST PROPOSE SOLIDARITY. 


SearTLe, WasH., April 4.—The proposed consolidation 
of all of the lumber manufacturers’ associations cov- 
ering the territory west of the Cascade mountains on 
the north Pacifie coast, discussed generally in that 
section, is regarded most favorably. Under the present 
arrangement there is more or less of a duplicate scheme 
ot effort. The largest organization in the output of its 
membership is the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which has headquarters in Seattle. 
This association and the Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which holds its 
meetings at Centralia, Wash., usually, were organized 
about the same time—nearly ten years ago. The 
Columbia river mill concerns had membership in the 
Pacifie coast association until several years later, when 
a need was felt for a more truly local organization 
and the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Portland, was formed; a year or 
so later its name was changed to the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in order 
more clearly to designate the territory, as its member- 
ship includes mills in Oregon and along? the Columbia 
river in Washington tributary to Portland. 


Past Concert of Action. 


During the last few years these organizations have 
worked in harmony; conferences of special committees 
have been held from time to time with beneficial 
results and it has been the hope and ambition of some 
ot the most earnest and hardest workers of these 
organizations that the time would come when it would 
be possible to merge the three in one organization and 
thus eliminate some of the duplication of labor, effort 
and expense. For several years these three associa- 
tions have worked more or less together and have 
always worked in harmony. In the great freight rate 
light and attendant litigation the efforts of the three 
organizations were directed to the same end. Nearly 
a year ago the associated bureau of grades was_formed 
and the grading and inspection of lumber for rail 
shipments of the members of the three organizations 
are looked after by this bureau, a practical demonstra- 
‘ion of what can be accomplished by joint effort. In 


ie tariff fight the three organizations worked in har- 
nony. 


Apparent Obstacles to the Movement. 


There is hardly a member of either of these organi- 
zations but who will admit that in theory the idea of 
consolidating the three associations, and embracing in 
— work the Western Spruce Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Gree largely made up of the spruce manufacturers on 
“Tays harbor and Willapa harbor, would be to the 
advantage of all, but many practical obstacles are 
Seemingly in the way. Necessity is felt for a local 
ee On to bring members of each section together 
requently, These associations have monthly meetings 


and it is felt that busy heads of great lumber manu- 
facturing concerns would not find it profitable to go 
considerable distances once a month to attend the 
regular meetings of the merged associations. 


Views of a Worker. 


A prominent lumber manufacturer and association 
worker of Oregon, who has unselfishly given up his 
time and means toward the betterment of conditions 
in the lumber industry of the West, is an earnest 
advocate of the consolidation of the north Coast asso- 
ciations. To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this subject, 
so dear to his heart, he says: 

‘*With 20 percent of the entire stand of timber in 
the United States in Oregon and with new mills under 
construction that will materially increase the present 
large capacity of this district, and with probably 2,000 
miles of new railroad started and about to be started 
inside of the state lines, you can readily see that the 
time is not far distant when lumbermen of this state 
will be a power in the manufacture and distribution 
of the product of saw mills. When that time comes 
(and it is coming rapidly) there will be no serious 
trouble in bringing together the different interests in 
the two states. 

‘*Believe us when we say that we are not shouting 
for Oregon as against Washington, but simply stating 
facts that will be apparent to all in a short time. 


Advantages of a United Front. 


**Now, to go back to the general consolidation 
proposition and take up matters somewhat in detail. 
Suppose the three associations had been one at the 
time of the rate fight. Don’t you see where we could 
have saved thousands and thousands of dollars and 
still have presented exactly as good a case as was 
presented? I mention this because it is fresh in the 
minds of all millmen, but this case is only one of many 
that could be worked out through one channel instead 
of through three or four parallel channels. 

‘Again, take the question of handling the great 
railroad transportation problem. The railroads come 
to the lumbermen with an absolutely united front; 
~then by working upon local pride and local jealousies 
they pit one lumber district against another and 
endeavor to create a feeling that will have a tendency 
to divide the manufacturers. 

‘*TIf we were in one general organization these 
matters could be referred to a committee made up of 
representatives from the different districts; local ques- 
tions could be taken up and threshed out by a com- 
mittee and when the time came for taking a stand 
with the railroads these matters would be in a position 
where an absolutely united front would show for the 
lumbermen as for the railroads, 

*‘The collecting of overcharges and looking after 
freight claims is a matter that works out in only one 





way and this part of our business (which has never 
received the attention it should by the individual 
associations) could be made a powerful branch of 
service if we were under one head. 

‘*We do not wish to give you to understand that it 
is our idea that the local association should be abso- 
lutely abolished. Far from it. Local conditions will 
make it necessary either to keep up these local asso- 
ciations or have association matters of local interest 
looked after by local committeemen, but the time is 
fast approaching when all of the markets of this coun- 
try will be open to all of the mills of these two states. 
When that time comes you will find that the local issue 
will be largely eliminated. 

‘*We believe this question should be agitated in 
order that the individuals and corporations making up 
the different associations may be brought to a seation- 
tion of the fact that in absolute union there is 
strength, and that we should join hand in hand with 
each other in protecting our forests, improving our 
methods of logging and manufacture, uniforming our 
grades and patterns and enlarging our markets.’’ 


Better Uniformity in Inspection and Grading. 


Some years ago a number of the Columbia river mills 
withdrew from the cargo inspection bureau affiliated 
with the Pacific Coast association and formed a cargo 
inspection bureau of their own. Negotiations and 
conferences looking toward the consolidation of these 
two inspection bureaus have been without result, yet 
it is believed that some day they will be merged. The 
local feeling is to be found here also, 

The Pacific Coast association purposes to establish 
a shingle branch and take over the grading and inspec- 
tion of shingles of its members, and should the idea be 
carried out along broad lines it would eventually take 
the place of the Washington Shingle Grading Associa- 
tion, as there would be no need of two organizations in 
Washington working along the same lines. This is 
another possibility of consolidated association work. 


The Status of Californians. 


So far the lumber manufacturers of California, being 
divided into two classes—those manufacturing red- 
wood and those manufacturing pine lumber—have had 
no strong organization. There is room for the develop- 
ment of the association idea in California. A step in 
this direction was made in February at the meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Portland, Ore., when the territory of that organization 
was extended to cover California, and the retail lumber 
dealers of that state are now being admitted into 
membership in the western association. 

The leaven is working. Time is making the lumber 
manufacturers of the Pacific coast, particularly those 
whose markets are common and whose interests are the 
same, carry out more fully the conservation idea and 
conserve their association efforts. 
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MONTHLY CONFERENCE OF THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


Demand Found Better, Stocks Low, Prices Stronger—Scarcity of Labor and Cars Inspection Bureau to Be Incorporated; :!ts Purposes Shown in By-Laws. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 6.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association met yesterday at the Seminole 
hotel with President H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., in the 
chair. E. C, Harrell, secretary, was present. About 
thirty mills were represented. After the minutes of the 
last meeting were read and adopted the application of 
Seandrett Bros., Jennings, Fla., was presented and the 
firm was admitted to the association. Before taking up 
the report of committees, general business was entered 
into, which consisted at this meeting of a report of con- 
ditions at the mills and their surrounding territory. It 
developed that the last ten days had shown an improve- 
ment in demand over at least a month before, there now 
being a strong demand at most mills, so much so that 
they were filled with orders to last from twenty to sixty 
days’ cutting. Stocks were reported very low, with 
many buyers in the field, and a tendency toward higher 
prices. It was the opinion of the members that if they 
would hold for better terms they could get them. There 
was a general complaint of the scarcity of labor. Many 
mills are having trouble to keep or get laborers and the 
millmen are expecting to have a great deal of trouble in 
this line before the summer is over. There is an unusual 
movement to the farms in Georgia and Florida, which 
doubtless will interfere greatly with common labor. The 
members expect this will become so serious before mid- 
summer that they will not be able to run over half time. 
Florida mills reported some trouble in getting cars the 
last few weeks, and fear this, too, will become a serious 
matter. 

After several interesting talks along this line the com- 
mittee on the bureau of inspection made its report. This 
is a movement on the part of the association of great 
importance to lumbermen and is one of the most valuable 
things the association has ever undertaken and which, if 
carried out, as it doubtless will be, will add greatly to 
the benefit of all lumbermen who become a part of it. 
Earlier in the season H. H. Tift, C. F. Smith, F. E. 
Wagner and William B. Stillwell were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with delegates from eastern whole- 
salers. R. R. Sizer, B. L. Tim and A. J. Cadwallader, 
from New York and Philadelphia, were to meet and 
arrange a plan for uniform and more careful inspection 
at the ports and trade centers. While this plan is at 
present to exist between the mills and wholesalers, it is 
believed that finally it would become the rule for all 
manufacturers and buyers alike. After an extended dis- 
cussion the report of the committee was adopted and the 
committee was continued further to confer with the 
wholesalers of the eastern cities to make a plan for 
future trade. 

It must be understood that this bureau is not an 
organization of an organization, but one wholly indepen- 
dent of all organizations and each and every man who 
joins the bureau will do so independently of all other 
association. While the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation adopted the report, that fact means nothing, but 
as an association only it favors it. Members will use 
their pleasure in becoming a part of it. However, from 
the several opinions expressed at the meeting it is evident 
that most of the members will join the new bureau when 
it is fully developed. 


Petition for Incorporation. 

The petition of H. H. Tift, R. R. Sizer, A. J. Cadwallader, 
Cc. . Sun, 2. . Waymer, B. L. ‘tim and William B. Still- 
well respectiuily shows tnat they desire for tnemselves, 
thelr assuclates and successors, to be incorporated under the 
nume ol Soutnern Vine inspection Kureau tor the term of 
twenty yeurs, with the privuege of renewal at the expira- 
tion of that time. 

That tne objects of thei association are: 

Yo encourage and promote codperation and secure unity 
of action among manufacturers, shippers and dealers in 
southern pine, reguiate inspection, develop the business, 
obviate loss or disputes and do such other things as are 
likely to serve the interests and welfare of the industry. 

Petitioners further show that they propose to provide, 
reguate and maintain a suitable room or rooms in Savan- 
nan, Ga., as a central office for the accumulation of infor- 
mation and the dissemination thereof and to effect by that 
means and by other methods better business relations be- 
tween persons engaged in the southern pine trade and make 
suitable reguiations regarding inspection and the general 
conduct of the business; to establish rules and regulations 
governing its members in the conduct of business and adjust 
controversies between them; to enforce such rules and regu- 
lations, and findings or awards by fines and penalties, or by 
sentence of suspension or expulsion; to adopt standards, 
provide rules and regulations, and establish usages for the 
trade and industry generally, in all phases; to decrease the 
tisks, augment the facilities with which the business may 
be conducted, and do all other things and acts necessary 
or proper in order to carry out the objects above specified, 
and secure all the benefits which can be procured by in- 
telligent codperation. 

Your petitioners further show that in order to be able 
the better to carry out the purposes aforesaid, they desire 
the management of the bureau, the appointment of all 
agents and employees, and the power to pass rules and 
regulations, except when otherwise provided in the bylaws, 
to be vested in and exercised by a board of directors, to be 
elected from time to time, in such manner as the bylaws 
vf the bureau shall provide. 

Petitioners further show that the bureau will not employ 
any capital or engage in any business but will be sustained 
by voluntary contributions, subscriptions, dues and assess- 
ments of its members. They desire that said bureau shall 
consist of members to be elected in accordance with, and 
have such rights, powers and privileges as may be provided 
in the bylaws of said bureau and to retain membership by 
complying with all bylaws, rules and regulations. 

Your petitioners further show that they desire to be al- 
lowed to assess annual dues and other charges against mem- 
bers and pass such bylaws, rules and regulations as will tend 
to promote the objects of said bureau. 

Petitioners further show that the principal office and 
domicile of said bureau is to be established in Savannah, 
Chatham county, Georgia, but they desire the right to estab- 
lish branches or agencies elsewhere in this state, the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Wherefore, Petitioners pray that they, their associates 








and successors, may be incorporated under the name and 
tor the term aforesaid and with the objects, rights, powers 
and privileges hereinbefore set forth, and with all the rights, 
powers and privileges incident to corporations in this state. 


BYLAWS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTION BU- 
REAU. 
ARTICLE I. 
Name. 

This organization shall be known as the Southern Pine 
Inspection Bureau. 

ARTICLD II. 
Object. 

Section 1. This bureau is formed for the purpose of im- 
proving the conditions relating to the handling of southern 
pine lumber, by regulating the inspection and trade condi- 
tions generally and offering to its members all the facilities, 
advantages and protection derived through codperation. - 

Section 2. This corporation shall consist of a bureau at 
Savannah, Ga., which is the legal domicile of the corpora- 
tion, and of branches of said bureau at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Tampa, Fla., Fernandina, Fla., Savannah, Ga., and Bruns- 
wick, Ga., also of branches at such other trade centers as 
may be selected from time to time in the future by the 
board of directors of the bureau. 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 
Section 1. Only manufacturers and wholesale dealers in 
southern pine shall be eligible to membership. 
Section 2. All applications for membership shall be made 
in writing to the president and shall be passed upon by the 
beard of directors. 


Section 3. Each member of the bureau, whether a firm, 
corporation or individual, shall be entitled to but one vote 
to be cast in person or by proxy; a majority of the members 
at all meetings, represented in person or by proxy, shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. Each member shall pay to the secretary 

per annum, payable annually in advance. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Officers. 

Section 1. This corporation shall have a board of direct- 
ers, who shall in the first instance be elected by the in- 
corporators at the meeting held to pass by-laws and organ- 
ize the corporation. The board of directors thus elected 
shall consist of not less than five nor more than fifteen mem- 
bers, and they shall select a president, vice president, chief 
inspector, treasurer and secretary and the general counsel, 
who shall be the officers of the corporation. 

Section 2. The directors and officers thus chosen shall 
hold office until the first annual meeting provided for by 
the bylaws and until their successors are regularly elected 
and qualified. 

Section 3. The second election and all future elections 
for directors or officers of the corporation shall be at the 
annual meeting in Savannah, Ga., and the vote of a ma- 
jority of members shall be sufficient to elect. 

Section 4. All officers and members of the board of 
directors shall be elected from the members of the bureau. 
Not more than two directors, however, shall be elected from 
any one port or trade center. 

Section 5. A majority of the board of directors shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting of the board. 

Section 6. The board of directors shall name and instruct 
an inspection committee, a transportation committee, an 
arbitration and complaints committee for each port, and all 
other standing and special committees. 


Section 7. Said board of directors shall select all agents 
and employees, and shall fix their salaries and also the 
salaries of any officers of the association to whom said 
board of directors may decide a salary shall be paid. 


ARTICLE V. 


The President. 
Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all meetings of the bureau and of the board of directors. 
Section 2. He shall call a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors when required to do so in writing by three of the 
directors, and may at his discretion call such other meet- 
ings of the board as he may deem necessary. 


Section 8. He may issue a call for a special meeting of 
the bureau and shall do so whenever requested by a ma- 
jority of the board of directors, or by request in writing 
signed by ten of the members. 

Section 4. The president is empowered to call a meeting 
of any committee. 

Section 5. When he shall deem it inexpedient to call a 
meeting of the board of directors, the president may take 
a vote by mail on any subject or question on which an ex- 
pression of the board is required. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Vice President. 
Section 1. The vice president shall perform the duties of 
the president during his absence or disability. 
ARTICLE VII. 
The Treasurer. 
The treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds of the 


bureau. No money shall be disbursed except on a voucher 
signed by the secretary and approved by the president. 
ARTICLB VIII. 
The Secretary. 

Section 1. The secretary, in addition to the other duties 
which customarily belong to that position, shall attend all 
meetings of the bureau and of the board of directors, and 
when so instructed by the president shall also attend the 
meetings of any of the committees. 


Section 2. ‘The secretary shall attend to the collection of 
all claims which may be filed with the bureau. 

Section 3. The secretary shall also act as manager of the 
bureau, and in that capacity, under the direction of the 
several committees, shall conduct all correspondence and 
negotiations in matters relating to the interests of the 
bureau. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Removal of Officers. 

Any oflicér of this bureau may be suspended or super- 
seded by the board of directors, provided that at least two- 
thirds of the board shall vote to so suspend or supersede. 
Such vote may be taken by mail, if deemed necessary. 


ARTICLE X. 
Inspection. 

At the first meeting of the bureau held for the purpose 
of organizing and electing the first board of directors a 
committee shall be appointed in such manner as the meeting 
may decide to frame suitable regulations for securing uni- 
formity of inspection under existing rules. . This committee 


shall report back to a subsequent meeting of the bureau, to 
be held at such time and place as said first meeting shall 
designate, for the purpose of adopting such regulations. 
These regulations when adopted shall until altered or 
amended govern the bureau, and all members, but additional 
rules and regulations, not contrary to or inconsistent there- 
with, may be passed. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Grievances. 


Section 1. Whenever and as often as any party, with 
whom the members of this bureau may have business rela- 
tions, shall fail to carry out his or their contracts or shall 
be accused of unfair or unbusinesslike conduct, it is re- 
quested that all members having a knowledge of the trans- 
action shall notify the secretary in writing, stating all the 
particulars possible. 

Section 2. The secretary shall notify the party against 
whom the complaint may have been lodged, and shall then 
refer the complaint, with all particulars, to the arbitration 
and complainants committee, and if the explanation is not 
satisfactory to said committee, it may, in its judgment, in- 
struct the secretary to communicate the facts to all the 
members of the bureau, but if satisfactory explanation is 
made no further action shall be taken. 

Section 3. Any member having a dispute with another 

member or any other firm or company, or being threatened 
with any proceeding at law, may bring the same before the 
board of directors through the secretary upon payment of 
a hearing fee of ten dollars. The board, after consultation 
with the counsel of the bureau, shall decide whether the 
matter ought to be taken up by the bureau, and if so, what 
steps should be taken, whether by way of compromise, arbi- 
tration, or proceedings at law. All cases taken up by the 
bureau shall be conducted under the direction of the board 
or directors, the member at whose instance they have been 
taken up giving all information and assistance in his power. 
he bureau shall pay all costs not recovered from the oppo- 
site side in all cases taken up by the directors, whether suc- 
cessful or not (including costs of the opposite side, for which 
the members, in whose behalf the case is taken up, may be 
held liable). 
_ Section 4. ‘The directors have full power to withdraw 
from any case at any time upon being satisfied that any 
material facts or documents have been wilfully misrepre- 
sented or suppressed, and thereupon the member in whose 
behalf the proceedings were instituted shall become liable 
for all costs and expenses and bound to indemnify the 
bureau therefor. 

Section 5. Any case which the bureau may decide not 
to take up may, nevertheless, be made the subject of nego- 
tiations by the bureau on behalf of the member interested 
if he so desires, and in default of settlement the directors 
may, at the request of the member, and at his sole risk 
and expense, bring or defend an action in respect thereof, 
the member indemnifying the bureau. 


ARTICLE NII. 


a a Meetings. 

Section 1. This corporation shall meet on the second 
Wednesday in February of each year. This meeting shall 
be known as the annual meeting, and shall constitute the 
only regular meeting of the corporation. ‘The board of 
directors shall meet in executive session directly after the 
znnual meeting of the bureau adjourns. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
BHxpenses. 

The directors and committeemen will be entitled to reim- 
bursement for actual necessary expenses incurred while 
attending to the business of the bureau. Such expenses 
will be paid upon request of the party incurring them, ad- 
dressed to the secretary, when approved by the board of 
directors. . 

Section 2. The secretary, in addition to his salary, and 
the necessary expense of his office, shall be reimbursed for 
all traveling and other expenses incurred on behalf of the 
bureau on vouchers approved by the president. 

ARTICLE XIV. 
Order of Business. 


The order of business shall be as follows: 
At bureau meetings: 


1. Roll call. 

2. Reading minutes of last meeting and their a ye 

3. Reports of officers. . ee. 
4. Reports of standing committees. 

5. Reports of special committees. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business. 

8. Election of directors. 

At meetings of the board of directors: 

h. — eall. 

2. Reading minutes of last meeting and their approval 
3. Reports of officers. ; ™ —— 
4. Reports of committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 

7. Election of officers. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Amendments. 


These bylaws may be amended at any meeting, thirty 
days’ notice having been given of the contemplated change, 
provided two-thirds of the members present shall vote in 
the affirmative on the proposition. 


_ Following the final adoption of the bureau of inspec- 
tion report the association adjourned to meet May 9 at 
Atlantic ‘Beach. 


Members Present. 


H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga.; H. H. Tift. 

W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Co. of Ga. 

J. B..Conrad, Glenwood, Fla., Bond Lumber Co. 

A. G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla., Cummer Lumber Co. 

L. S. Chapman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Cummer Lumber Co. 

Db. G. Coit, Jacksonville, Fla.; Cummer Lumber Co. 

Kk. Hl. Knox, Savannah, Ga.; Mill Haven Co. 

L. R. Aiken, Brunswick, Ga.; L. R. Aiken & Bro. 

M. V. Gross, Jacksonville, Fla.; Morgan Lumber Co. 

L. M. Hughes, Jacksonville, Fla.; New York & Florida 
Lumber Co. 

J. L. Phillips, Thomasville, Ga.; Tallahassee Saw Mill Co. 

I. D. Phiilips, Thomasville, Ga.; Cherokee Saw Mill Co. 

Hl. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga.; Steward Lumber Co. 

I. E. Waymer, Paulway, Fla.; Paul & Waymer Lumber Co. 

R.. J. Corbett, Bridgeboro, Ga.; Corbett & Taylor. 

M. M. Dixon, Offerman, Ga. 

George L. Drew, Jacksonville, Fla.; Upchurch Lumber Co. 

J. J. Upchurch, Jacksonville, Fla.; Upchurch Lumber Co. 

l.. Moore, Leonton, Fla.; Seminole Saw Mill Co. 

C. E. Melton, Micanopy, Fla.; Melton Lumber Co. 

C, H. Leggett, Dowling Park, Fla.; Dowling Lumber Co. 

M. F. Amorous, Tampa, Fla.; Aripeka Saw Mill Co. 

C. H. Evans, Thomasville, Ga.; Kirby Lumber Co. 

A. G. Corbutt, Statensville, Ga.; Corbutt Lumber Co. 

IF. J. O’Hara, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. C. Garrell, Tifton, Ga. ;. secretary. 
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WILLIAM GRAYSON, S8R., DIES SUDDENLY. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—William Grayson, jr., presi- 

ut of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, died sud- 
denly at 4 o’clock this morning from heart failure imme- 
tely superinduced by acute indigestion. He had been 
‘Yering slightly from indigestion for the last few days, 
: his condition was not considered serious. Yesterday 
was at his desk as usual and last night he suffered a 
len and severe attack, which resulted in his death. 
Mr. Grayson was 60 years old. He came to this country 
forty years ago from Manchester, England, and shortly 
afterward organized the St. Louis Refrigerator & Lumber 
Company. He was the pioneer in the introduction of 
yellow pine in the North and his death removes another 
prominent figure from the lumber world and adds to the 
heavy toll that has been exacted by the grim reaper from 
the yellow pine industry recently. Mr. Grayson leaves a 
widow and four sons: George H., Edmond H., William 
k. and Ingram. The funeral will be held at 4 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon next. 


en 


Z 


Through the death of William Grayson the yellow pine 
manufacturing trade has lost one of its pioneers. He 
was a pathfinder, a worker. He became identified with 
the yellow pine trade in 1873, when he organized the 
St. Louis Wooden Gutter Company. Associated with him 
at that time were L. H. Cordry and C. M. McGregor. As 
the name indicates, the principal business of the com- 
pany was the manufacture of wooden eaves troughs or 
gutters. The original capital was $25,000, only one-half 
of which was paid in. Later in its history the company 
added refrigerators, the corporate name being changed 
to the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. 

This man began as a consumer of yellow pine. The 
lumber needs became so great as to induce the company 
of which he was the head to buy a saw mill at Hope, Ark., 
the plant being taken over in January, 1876. In 1880 
a plant, consisting of saw and planing mills, was erected 
at Whelen, Ark. Two years later the company built a 
substantial mill at Gurdon and two years after that, in 
Is84, a large plant was erected at Daleville. 

During that time the business of the company ex- 
panded, and in addition to marketing the product of its 
own mills those of other pine and hardwood plants were 
secured and sold, The wholesale business of the institu- 
tion was based upon its own heavy demand and the re- 
quirements of its factory. 

The tornado of 1896 wiped out the big manufacturing 
plant at St. Louis. The company then relinquished its 
miscellaneous lines, devoting its attention entirely to the 
lumber trade. In 1898 N. W. McLeod purchased all the 
outside stock holdings other than those owned by Mr. 
Grayson, and the title was changed to the Grayson- 
MeLeod Lumber Company. 

Mr, Grayson was born at Droylsden, near Manchester, 
England, in 1844. He landed in St. Louis in 1870 when 
26 years of age. He first was engaged in the railroad 
express business. 

His early identification with the lumber trade of the 
South made him one of the pioneers in the manufacture 
and sale of yellow pine and he laid the foundation on 
which subsequently has been built the vast lumber manu- 
facturing and distributing business of the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Company. The new plant at Graysonia, 
Ark., is regarded as a model of modern construction and 
equipment. 

During the stress of the building era of this company 
Mr. Grayson was an unceasing worker. He was a man 
quick to decide and ready to act; he had a broad grasp 
of questions relating to general business and the lumber 
trade. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Grayson’s long connection with 
the yellow pine trade he was not a man who sought pub- 
licity or preference. The name ‘‘Grayson’’ is known 
throughout the yellow pine manufacturing and consum- 
lig world; yet thousands who know of the name and 


v of the company are not personally acquainted with 


the man who laid the foundation. He saw that the- 


Superstructure was properly put together. ‘ 
‘le was a staunch supporter of association work and 
: of the first members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, later the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turcrs’ Association. 
‘y scores of his business and social acquaintances 
Grayson was regarded as a type of what a man 
should be. His passing removes another prominent figure 
in the ranks of the lumbermen of the South, which has 
stained severe visitations in recent weeks. 


Mr. 





eres Mrs. Mary Frances Smith. 

_, LSpecial telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
, -AUTIMORE, Mp., April 6.—Mrs. Mary Frances Smith, wife 
. United States Senator John Walter Smith, who is vice 
resident of the Surry Lumber Company, died last night of 
Da trouble at the home of her son-in-law, Colonel Arthur 
a oster, at Roland Park. Mrs. Smith had been in poor 
ealth for a year and the last ten days her condition was 
considered grave. Her life was one of singular devotion to 
~ r husband ; during the forty years in which he rose from 
,. Droprietor of a small store in Snow Hill to a seat in 
thy U nited States senate and one of the wealthiest men in 
—_ _ State she has been at his side. She and her husband 
“ere playmates as children and Senator Smith attributed 
whe of his success to her good judgment and excellent 
,Siness capacity. At her home in Snow Hill she dispensed 
‘\ Wide charity and she was also a liberal contributor to 
peg and other beneficent purposes. At the governor's 
fon mn Annapolis, when her husband was chief executor 
t Maryland, she presided with Cigaity and delicacy. Two 


children were born of the union. ne of them, a daughter, 
Gied in 1896. 


MORTUARY RECORD OF A WEEK IN THE LUMBER WORLD. 


Memorial to William A. Bonsack. 


At a meeting of the directors of the St. Louis Lumber- 
men’s Exchange the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the sudden and unexpected death of 
William A. Bonsack, president of the Bonsack Lumber Com- 
pany, who was drowned in Lake Ponchetrain, near New 
Orleans, on the 18th of March, cast a gloom over his many 
friends and associates in St. Louis. 

Mr. Bonsack was born in St. Louis, August 7, 1857. He 
was educated in the public schools of St. Louis and was 
married in 1884 to Miss Lulu Ringen. Besides his widow 
he is survived by two children. He began his business 
eareer in 1879 and since then had been a president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and had served as a director almost 
the entire time of its existence. His suggestions and coun- 
sel always have been wise and practical. In private life he 
always had taken a great interest, and had been a well 
known patron of art and music. He will be greatly missed 
from the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and we, as his associate 
directors, tender our sincere condolence and deepest sym- 
pathy to his family. 

Loyp G. HARRIS. 
ALFRED JOHANNING. 
GEORGE E. LUEHRMANN. 





Harrison Hopper. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 4.—Heart failure superinduced 
by a general nervous breakdown caused the death of Har- 
rison Hopper, of Pulaski, at the home of his brother-in-law, 
O. W. Crockett, in this city. Mr. Hopper was a member of 
the lumber firm of Brannon & Hopper, of Pulaski. He was 
a native of Hopkinsville, Ky., and was 60 years of age. 
Mr. Hopper came to Tennessee ten years ago, since which 
time he has been engaged in the lumber business at Pulaski. 
He married Miss Frances Lillard, of Murfreesboro, who 
with three children survive him. Mr. Hopper was a man 
of high character and standing, was a leading member of 
the Christian church and a liberal contributor to religious 
work. The remains were taken to Pulaski for burial. 








THE LATE WILLIAM GRAYSON, SR., OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 





In Memory of August H. Schnelle. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis learn with profound sorrow of the death of 
August H. Schnelle, who had for many years been a valued 
friend and member of the lumber trade; and 

WueErzEAS, We hold the memory of his genial and sterling 
business character in highest respect and esteem; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we express our deep sense of loss in the 
death of one standing so high and for so long a time in the 
lumber trade, and commend his efforts to promote a high 
standing of business and civic life; and be it 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest sympathy to the 
afflicted family; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the bereaved family and to the lumber press. 

THomMAS E. Powe, Chairman. 
FRANZ WALDSTEIN. 
Aucust J. LANG. 





Ray Oliver. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—Friends of Ray Oliver were 
grieved to learn of his death yesterday, in Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Oliver, who was 40 years old, had been critically ill 
with stomach trouble since January, at which time he 
closed his office here in the R. A. Long building. Mr. 
Oliver came to this city from Wichita, where he had _ been 
associated in the lumber business with his brothers, Frank 
and Mark Oliver, and entered the wholesale lumber com- 
mission trade five years ago. He had a wide acquaintance 
in this city and was popular with his business associates. 
He was a member of the Kansas City Club, the Railroad 
Club, the Elks lodge and was a thirty-second degree Mason. 





Andrew H. Hill. 

PORTLAND, Ore., April 2.—Andrew H. Hill, manager and 
superintendent for the Waldport Lumber. Company, of Wald- 
port, died at his home ‘in this city this’ morning from a 
complication of diseases following an attack of grippe. Mr. 
Hill was born in Glasgow 63 years ago, came to America in 


1880 and passed twenty years in Winona, Minn., during 
which time he was engaged in the lumber business, coming 
to Oregon ten years ago. Mr. Hill took an active part in 
public affairs, having served two terms in the Minnesota 
legislature. He is survived by his widow and two children, 
Robert C. Hill, a newspaper man of Seattle, Wash., and Mrs. 
George H. Blackman, of Stockton, Cal. 





George Hildred. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO, March 31.—George Hildred, of the plan- 
ing mill firm of Theisen & Hildred, died March 24 after a 
short illness of cerebral trouble at the age of 71 years. 





Erastus E. White. 

Owosso, MicHu., March 31.—Ills incident to age cul- 
minated March 24 in the death of Erastus E. White, in 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. White, who was 83 years of age, was 
a pioneer Michigan lumberman, having built and operated 
the first planing mill in the state. He is survived by two 
children, Mrs. William Shelton, at whose home he died, and 
H. Kirk White, of the Owosso Press-American. 





James Gynn. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 2.—James Gynn, father of George 
S. Gynn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Company, died at 
the age of 82 years March 28. The funeral was held from 
the home of his son March 30, the interment being at 
Riverside cemetery. 


Mrs, C. D. Bennett. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., April 3.—Mrs. C. D. Bennett, wife of C. 
D. Bennett, president of the Riverside Shingle Company, of this 
city, died March 30 of dropsy after three years’ illness. 
Mrs. Bennett leaves besides her husband two sons, Edward 
Bennett, manager for the Riverside Shingle Company, and 
Elmer W. Bennett, of Colburn, manager for the Ideal Shingle 
Company. The funeral was held April 2 from the Methodist 
church, Rev. Robert Warner officiating. 


HYMENEAL 


Coale-Downs. 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 1.—George T. Coale, a member 
of the Off Shore Lumber Company, of this city, arrived 
here March 31 after a three months’ absence and sur- 
prised his friends and associates by bringing with him 
a bride of three weeks, formerly Miss Alice Downs, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Downs, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The ceremony was performed March 9 at the 
home of the bride’s parents in Cleveland, the Rev. W. J. 
Lynn officiating. The wedding was extremely simple, 
only the immediate friends and relatives of the family 
being present. Directly after the ceremony the happy 
couple left for a three weeks’ tour of the southern states 
and old Mexico, coming to Seattle by way of California. 
Mr. Coale is a young lumberman of energy and ability, 
for whom his friends predict a bright future. He was a 
member of the class of 1907 of Kenyon College and a 
member of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coale will make tueir home at the Hotel Kennedy, this 
city. 




















Whaley-Ashworth. 

BRISTOL, TENN., April 6—An event that will be of 
much interest to the hardwood fraternity is the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Irving Whaley, presi- 
dent of the Whaley-Warren Lumber Company, and Miss 
Margaret Ashworth, of this city. Mr. Whaley was for- 
merly with the Tug River Lumber Company and is well 
known in hardwood circles of the North and South. His 
fiancee is one of the most beautiful society women in 
this section and comes of a prominent family. The mar- 
riage will occur at the beautiful Ashworth home in this 
city the latter part of this month. 





Dill-Chambers. 

BautimoreE, Mp., April 6.—Announcements are out for 
the wedding on April 30 of L. Alan Dill, son of Lewis 
Dill, of the lumber firm of Lewis Dill & Co., and Miss 
Margaret S. Chambers, daughter of Dr. John W. Cham- 
bers, a leading surgeon. ‘The prospective groom is a 
graduate of the Johns Hopkins university and of the law 
school of the University of Maryland, and is engaged in 
the lumber business with his father. 





Gray-Cooper. 

New ORLEANS, La., April 4.—Charles L. Gray, of the 
C. L. Gray Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., and one 
of the most prominent lumbermen in Mississippi, and 
Miss Albia Cooper, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, A. H. 
Cooper, of Meridian, were united in marriage March 29 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal church, Meridian, Dr. W. P. 
Witzell officiating. Following the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray left on an extended wedding trip. 

Morrison-Patterson. 

DePErE, Wis., April 6.—James W. Morrison, of the 
‘Lrinity County Lumber Company, of Groveton, Tex., and 
Miss Ella Patterson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Patterson, of this city, were united in marriage last week 
at Groveton. 





BBBD DDD DD ID ID DI 
The retrospect of the course of the timber trade during 
the last year, together with complete statistics of oversea 
trade in wood, is one of the leading features of the 
thirty-seventh annual special issue of the Timber Trades 
Journal, published at 164 Aldersgate street, London, 
England. A special commissioner sent last autumn to 
Scandinavia gives a charming account of the development 
of the wood industry in Finland, embellished with repro- 
ductions of photographs of forest scenery, saw mills ete. 
Included in the issue are finely drawn illustrations of the 
latest construction of machinery and tools, accompanied 
by descriptions, which will doubtless be appreciated by 

all engaged in the woodworking trades. 
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NEWELL HARVEY CLAPP: IN MEMORIAM—REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


The front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of this 
week records, with deep regret for the necessity which 
inspired it, a brief sketch of the life and passing of the 
late N. H. Clapp, jr., of Warren, Ark. From advices 
received this week are here reproduced a more extended 
report of his career and details of the funeral of Mr. 
Clapp. 

Newell Harvey Clapp, vice president of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, died suddenly April 1 
at Little Rock, Ark., following an operation for appen- 
dicitis; he was 35 years old. For many years he had 
lived in St. Paul, Minz., and the remains were taken 
there for interment. His mother, Mrs, N. H. Clapp, of 
524 Portland avenue, St. Paul, was the only member of 
the family with her son when he died. Mr. Clapp was a 
nephew of United States Senator Moses E. Clapp, of 
Minnesota. His father has been for many years general 
counsel for the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

The funeral was held from the old Clapp homestead in 
St. Paul at 2:30 p. m. April 4. It was attended by a 
remarkable gathering of distinguished lumbermen, a host 
of business and personal friends in other walks of life 
and relatives and members of the immediate family of 
the deceased. A wealth of floral tributes was contributed 
from sorrowing friends from both near and far. It was 
in no sense a public funeral, the presence of many friends 
from all parts of the country as well as the magnificent 
display of floral tributes representing a spontaneous out- 
pouring of the affection in which Mr. Clapp was held 
by his fellows. The services at the home and at Oak- 
land cemetery, where the interment took place, were brief 
and simple. Two clergymen, the Rev. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, of the Protestant Episcopal, and the Rev. M. D. 
Edwards, of the Presbyterian faith, officiated. Mr. 
Clapp was an Episcopalian and his parents were Pres- 
byterian. The active pallbearers were James Bronson, 
of Stillwater, Minn.; Charles Weyerhaeuser, of Little 
Falls, Minn.; Huntington Taylor, of Cloquet, Minn.; 
George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo.; C. J. Mansfield, of 
Warren, Ark., and O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark. 

Mr. Clapp is survived by a widow and two children, 
Charles and Mary Elizabeth Clapp; by a-father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Clapp, of St. Paul, Minn., 
and four brothers, A. W. Clapp, of Muscogee, Okla.; 
Arthur Clapp, of Warren, Ark.; Rufus H. Clapp, now in 
California, and Edward J. Clapp, o fBerlin, Germany. 


Immediately upon his return from a convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., late in March- Mr. Clapp was stricken 
with appendicitis. An immediate operation was advised 
and a special train was made up and rushed to Little 
Rock, Ark. By a coincidence, Mr. Clapp’s father and 
mother had just arrived at Warren, Ark., to pay their 
son and his family a visit. Together with Mr. Clapp’s 
wife, O. O. Axley and C. J. Mansfield they accompanied 
the patient to Little Rock, which was reached by a record 
run. Owing to the rapid progress of the disease time was 
not available for proper preparation of the body for an 
operation and Mr. Clapp was operated upon in two hours 
after his arrival at St. Vincent’s hospital, Little Rock, 
by a specialist on appendicitis. From a medical point of 
view the operation was pronounced a success and physi- 
cians, nurses and friends looked for a recovery. Two 
days later his temperature was normal and the patient 
was resting well, but on the same evening unexpected 
heart trouble developed. Mr. Clapp in his youth had 
suffered from rheumatism of the heart. The attack came 
at a time when his body was exhausted from the shock 
of the operation and had not sufficient physical resistance 
to combat it, but Mr. Clapp rested fairly well until 
Thursday morning, March 31, when his vitality grew 
weaker and weaker. Telegrams were sent to Mr. Axley 
and Mr. Mansfield, but when they arrived Mr. Clapp was 
too weak to be seen. He passed away at 4:20 p. m. 
April 1. 


Tributes which have been paid to the memory of 
Newell Harvey Clapp have all voiced a sense of deep 
personal loss and have been noticeable for their intense 
sincerity. Among them is one from a personal friend 
and business associate, L. E. Metz, of Warren, Ark., por- 
tions of which are here reproduced: 


No words of mine are adequate to express the tender 
emotions of sympathy and sorrow which stir within me as 
I sit to write a sketch of the life of our beloved deceased 
friend, Newell Harvey Clapp, jr. It is needless for me to 
dwell upon the virtues and excellencies of his noble charac- 
ter. The frail and faulty instrument of human language 
may describe the deeds of heroes, the valor of warriors and 
the wisdom of statesmen, but can not describe the feelings 
of those who have lost a leader, a friend and a companion. 
That the people of Warren have lost their best friend, and 
realize the fact, is evident to anyone who mingles with 
them, as his death has cast a pall over the whole commu- 
nity. Not only was this true of Friday evening, when the 
announcement of his death came to us, but the same can be 
said of yesterday, and is also true of today. The town 
seems to be quieter than usual, and there is that hushed 
expectancy pervading the air that always exists just before 
some great calamity comes. Notwithstanding the fact that 
his death occurred on the day the primary election returns 
were coming in, interest in the future — and state 
officers was lost in their deeper thought of what the loss 
of Mr. Clapp meant to them. He was a great power in the 
community, but how great was never fully realized until he 
had passed away, and with his passing away we feel that we 
have lost something besides a friend; just what this some- 
thing is, we are unable to say. 

Mr. Clapp was a big man in every sense of the word— 
broad and generous minded; ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to those who needed help; always the same, yesterday, 
today and tomorrow; a popular man not because he wanted 
popularity, but because it was thrust upon him as one who 
deserved it; a public spirited citizen who not only lent his 
influence to every worthy enterprise, but also his financial 
aid as well; one who always had a smile for the children, 
and who, above all, was a kind, indulgent and loving father 
and husband. Is it any wonder that the passing away of 
such a man is deeply felt by the whole Southland? 

Mr. Clapp had popularized and otherwise strengthened 
himself in lumber association circles by his enlightened 


- views, intelligent activity, urbanity, and the able discharge 
of delicate trusts variously heretofore imposed upon him. 
To have had the confidence of the men constituting his pre- 
ceptors as lumberman at so early an age was in itself a 
sincere tribute; to have retained it in the meantime is, of 
course, a practical vindication. With business habits jointly 
inspired by associates in:exceptionally high standing, educa- 
tion, native acumen and laudable ambition to in all things 
“tote fair,” his reputation through the trade tributary to 
his business has attained a high plane, an eminence sur- 
passed by few if any of his fellows. As a manufacturer he 
was a stickler for quality operations, while resting his 
methods upon a foundation solely of integrity, fairness and 
good faith generally. 

Mr. Clapp was a member of the Holy Cross Episcopal 
church of this city, having been confirmed May 30, 1909. 

Besides being manager of the Southern Lumber Company, 
he was treasurer of the Warren & Ouachita Valley railroad, 
treasurer of the Warren Presbyterial Training School, vice 
president and director of the Saline Grocer Company, director 
of the Merchants & Planters’ bank, and of the Warren Cot- 
ton Oil Company, and vice president of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


At Warren, Ark. 

A large and representative assembly gathered at the 
Holy Cross Episcopal church Sunday afternoon, April 3, 
to pay their last respects to their fellow church member, 
N. H. Clapp. The seating capacity of the church was 
taxed to the limit and was insufficient to hold all who 
attended. The services were in charge of the Episcopal 
clergyman, the Rev. R. W. Emerson, and were opened 
by the singing of the hymn ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ 
which was followed by the reading of the regular Epis- 


copal church service and a scripture lesson. The clergy- 


man’s address was substantially as follows: 


Little did we dream that we would now be holding a 
memorial for the man we have all learned to love. To know 
him was to love him—a man noted for honesty, frankness 
and truth—a man devoted to his family, his friends, his 
business. He has been in our midst about eight years and 
in that time he has won his way into every heart. A man 
cut off in the prime of his career, and one who had a beau- 
tiful future blossoming before him, he himself little realized 
how he has warmed himself into our hearts and lives, 
taken a place that, now being vacant, can never be refilled. 
He has left a vacant chair in our little band of worshipers, 
a vacant spot in his beautiful home, an aching void in the 
heart of his dear wife, and to his two fatherless children a 
place that can never be taken by another. We all know 
how truly he loved his family, his business and his church. 
It will be impossible for us to forget his ever smiling coun- 
tenance, his optimistic and broadminded views of things 
pertaining to the welfare of this little city. We can all 
recall how he at every opportunity has tried to advance 
our interests, our mental, moral and spiritual welfare. 

I have known him only a year, but that one year of 
association with him has shown me his wonderfully generous 
disposition, his beautiful characteristics, noble nature and 
manly qualities that can never be effaced from my memory. 
Will it be possible to fill his place? I sincerely doubt it. 
We have learned to love him, and another will have to 
work very hard to make us forget. We know how he has 
lent a helping hand to every budding idea, sustained many 
a tottering enterprise, and helped every known. business for 
the benefit of this his chosen abode. “Give an account of 
thy stewardship.’”’ Can he give an account? Can not he 
say to the Righteous Judge, “I have fought a good fight, 
I have done thy bidding to the best of my ability’? When 
the Holy Spirit touches our hearts and stirs our conscience, 
and we look into the secret places. of our life and examine 
ourselves, can we give as good an account? 

He has been a member of this church about ten months, 
but in that time he has shown his Christian spirit by being 
in his accustomed place in the Sundayschool and church 
services at every opportunity. He never missed a service, 
and he set a good cxample for less sincere Christians. With 
all his work here and abroad, he never neglected his re- 
ligious duties, and whenever he took charge of anything 
we could always rest assured of its being thoroughly car- 
ried out. Coming from another section of the country, he 
has tried to help the people of this community by his 
modern ideas, and this has been appreciated, as we can see 
by glancing around at the many theories he has advanced 
and put into practice. Young and old, rich and poor, all 
have known and loved him. We shall miss his many able 
counsels at our church affairs, and, our congregation being 
small, we shall long for him at every turn. He was a man 
who had the courage of his convictions, a man who when 
he reached a decision would abide by it to the letter, and 
few were ever able to turn him from his purpose once he 
reached that decision. He would always lend a helping 
hand to those who needed it, and was ever generous to 
friends and strangers alike. 

His business associates can testify to his unswerving at- 
tention to duty, no matter how hard the task or fatiguing 
the journey. He was at his post, good weather or bad, sick 
or well, but always hopeful and pleasant. “The path of 
glory leads but to the grave.” Yes, but why should the 
path end so soon; why must we lose that most noble gentle- 
man, loving husband, kind and considerate father and God- 
fearing man from‘our small circle? Because his work here 
is finished. His loving Father needs him in his vineyard. 
We love him, but we need not weep for him. He has gone to 

The Heavenly City, 
Built of bright and burnished gold, 
Lying in transcendent beauty, 
Stored with treasures all untold. 

I can,say no more. We want to look on the bright side 
of this affliction, as all afflictions have their silver lining, 
and let us = to do our work in this state of life until God 
calls us to the next. We all have our allotted task to do, 
and when that is finished He calls us to that beautiful land 
of the blessed. Let us now let our brother rest rrom his 
labors, and may we follow his omnes, and while following 
his body to the grave we may be following his spirit in its 
heavenly flight. 


Following Dr. Emerson’s address the hymn ‘‘ Abide 
With Me’’ was sung by the congregation. The Rev. A. M. 
Shaw paid a tribute to the deceased in part as follows: 


My friends, what tribute worthy of the man can I pay 
to the memory of N. H. Clapp, a man who, during the 
last ten years, has stamped the impress of his personality 
upon this community as perhaps no other man, certainly 
no other young man, has done; a man who has built up 
one of the great manufacturing enterprises which have 
made Warren an important town; a man who has fostered 
every worthy interest and come to the help of every 
struggling institution in our city for the past decade. It 
is utterly impossible to estimate the worth of such a 
man, or to compute the loss which his death entails upon 
the community. For one short week our city has waited 
in anxiety, our hearts alternately bounding with hope and 
palpitating with fear, and now that the end has come 
we stand bewildered and amazed. 

Can it be true that this sturdy young man is dead, 
that we shall see his splendid form and manly face in 
this world no more forever? It seems almost incredible, 
and our minds stagger in the effort to comprehend the 
truth. Yet it is even so. The strong, brave face sleeps 
in the peaceful repose of death; the noble hands have 


memory of Mr. Clapp. Every business house in Warren 


ceased from earthly labor; the kindly voice is hushed in 
a silence that “Will net be broken, and the generous heart 
is stilled forever! Oh, inscrutable mystery! How beyond 
discernment are the ways of God. Yet it is not for us to 
question the ways of Providence. We can not fathom His 
infinite wisdom, nor compass His immutable plans. Very 
earnestly did we pray for our brother’s recovery, and we 
were filled with inexpressible disappointment when we 
heard that he was gone. But our heavenly Father 
knoweth best. He is too wise to make any mistakes and 
far too good to be unkind. So, my friends, let us in 
humble reverence and submission bow to the will of Him 
who doeth all things well. 

Although I have known Mr. Clapp for only sixteen 
months I felt that I knew him well. Time would fail me 


to make the barest mention of the many noble qualities - 


of his lofty character. As you all know, he was a man 
of excellent personal appearance, stalwart form, open, 
benignant face, eyes lustrous, frank and fearless, and 
broad intellectual brow. His manner, although in no 
sense effusive, was gracious and courteous in the highest 
degree. He was by nature a gentleman—clean and dig- 
nified in speech and conduct. To know him was to re- 
spect him, and to know him well made one a better man. 
He was a man among men—a man to whom we instinct- 
ively turned for counsel and guidance in the hour of per- 
plexity or crisis. Keenly alive to all the interests and 
issues of the day, his judgment upon matters commer- 
cial, political, educational and religious could be relied 
upon. Deeply interested in the welfare of his neighbors 
and fellowmen, he could he depended on to assist in the 
furtherance of every good cause. His wisdom has aided 
in shaping the policies and his liberality has helped to 
make possible the success of every worthy public institu- 
tion in our city. 

Yet he was withal a modest, unassuming man, a de- 
voted husband, a model father, a generous employer and 
a faithful friend. He was popular, not because he coveted 
popularity but because those who knew him recognized 
his worth. And, best of all, he was a Christian. Just 
when he first made peace with God I do not know. But 
I have it on good authority that when his precious little 
girl went to heaven he displayed the faith and fortitude 
of one who knew the blessed Christ. And I shall never 
forget with what evident joy and satisfaction he told me 
of his confirmation in the church. 

Thus, in the very prime of his manhood, and in the 
midst of many proud achievements, his earthly career 
came to its sudden close. His death has thrown a pall 
over our city. And in other cities near and far many 
hearts are sad. He is gone, but his memory will live in 
our hearts, and his influence will abide and flourish in 
all that is good in our community. A noble, gentle, 
maaly man, we are stronger and better for having known 

m. 


Let us bear the heartbroken wife, the sweet little chil- 
dren and sorrowing parents and loved ones on the pinions 
of prayer to the throne of grace; for there alone can be 
found support for the drooping head and balm for the 
bleeding heart. And now, until we meet upon the sun- 
kissed hills of glory, in the morning, dear brother, dear 
friend, farewell. 

Servant of God, well done, 
Praise be thy new employ— 
And while the eternal ages run 

Rest in thy Saviour’s joy. 


Following Dr. Shaw’s address the congregation sang 
*“Come, Ye Disconsolate.’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson, of the First Baptist Church, 
paid a tribute to Mr. Clapp’s character as follows: 


It was not my privilege to have a personal conversation 
with Mr. Clapp in his lifetime. I suppose I am the poorer 
for that. But knowing something of his worth, I feel a 
pleasure in coming to bear my part in the expression of 
sorrow at his removal. And, yet, who are we that we 
should be grieved at what our Father has done? He 
doeth all things well, and He has sent us one message 
that seems to me will apply to every condition of life, 
and we may well take it to heart today: ‘All things 
work together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to His purpose.’”’ We can 
not see and what we do see we see through a glass 
Garxiy, © ¢= © 

This good man who is gone was believed by those who 
knew him to be a Christian, and this I do not doubt. If 
my child were from home and had been from home for 
a time and I decided I wanted him at home it would be 
no calamity if I should call him home, evem though he 
might leave a number of friends. Does it not occur to 
us that our Heavenly Father loves us with a tender love 
that we can not measure, and may I not suggest that He 
loved our departed friend and brother so much that He 
could not do without him and called him home to rest 
with Him? Shall we say Nay? 

You who loved him love each other better because of 
having known and loved him, his death being the tie that 
binds you in sacred memory. In his life there has_been 
a divine purpose and in his death there was a divine 
Providence. The providence of God oftentimes becomes 
the handmaiden of God’s purpose, and the providence of 
God that wrought this good man’s death was working 
the purpose of God concerning him. The eternal pur- 
pose of God works on until by and by He shall say “It 
is enough; come up higher.”’ 

My heart sympathizes with this congregation, with this 
pastor, with this people. How much they have lost they 
better know themselves than others, and yet perhaps they 
do not know. Sometimes it.is true we are led to depend 
too much upon one good man. Israel thought they could 
never go without Moses, and yet Joshua was a greater 
warrior than Moses. Moses was a statesman, a philoso- 
pher, but Joshua from the as at Kadesh-barnea be- 
came the leader appointed for them in God’s purpose. 
God can make the simple things of this world confuse the 
mighty and put to nought the things that are with the 
things that are not. My prayer is for the blessings of 
Heaven upon the bereaved family, upon the beloved ones, 
upon every one in this town who is today in sorrow and 
grief because of the loss of this good man, and I pray that 
God may direct our hearts. And while this exhortation 
may seem untimely, I would like to plead with every soul 
today to come under the blood of the Divine Son, who 
shall plead His own merit through the mercy of His 
Father for the justification of all who believe in Him 
and give them the right to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob in the presence of God and be close to 
the 144,000 who are singing His praises around the throne. 


At the close of Dr. Thompson’s remarks the Rev. Dr. 
Emerson spoke of the last Sunday school lesson which Mr. 
Clapp had taught, he having been the teacher of the bible 
class. It was on Palm Sunday and the lesson was on the 
last seven words of Christ. Mr. Clapp brought out 
forcibly the sentence, ‘‘It is finished.’’ Then followed the 
remaining service of the church, with a recessional hymn, 
‘¢In the Hour of Trial.’’ 


Memorial Service. 


Monday afternoon, April 4, memorial exercises were 
held at the Methodist church in Warren in honor of the 
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was closed at 2:45 p. m. as a tribute of respect to his 
memory. At the exercises the following program was 
rendered: 

Opening eee by secretary of the Warren Com- 


mercial Club .......+..- vesesté%s EL es SARS A B. E. Jarratt 
InvoCcatiGe \.2sspasinnsedba tecsesaascbawea Rev. J. F. Lawson 
Mr Clapp as a Christian and Churchman............ 

Pr EEE ..Rev. R. W. Emerson 
Mr. Clapp as a School Man........... ..Prof. D. L. Paisley 
Mr. Clapp a8 @-Citinem. ...cccsccccece ee Pursell 
Mr. Clapp as a Business Associate...... -+++.-K. G. Morley 
Mr. Clapp AS & M@M........eceeseeeeeeee Rev. A. M. Shaw 
Resolutions ...... Ce ccccccccccccccsctocccccels A, Bradham 


The address by B. E. Jarratt was as follows: 


Friends, we have met here to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of our late friend and fellow townsman, Newell 
Harvey Clapp, jr. For eight years he was a citizen of 
Warren, and during that time his daily life impressed 
all who knew him as that of a devoted father, a loving 
husband, a zealous Christian and a patriotic citizen. The 
deceased had all the natural and acquired traits char- 
acteristic of a great man. A man of excellent judgment, 
rare executive ability and an unusually analytical mind, 
he left an indelible impress upon everything with which 
he was connected. Nothing we do this afternoon will add 
one iota to his character and reputation; they are stable 
and fixed. No encomium that we pass, no panegyric that 
we speak, no eulogy that we pronounce can increase the 
lustre of his great name, and these exercises are held that 
we pay tribute to his memory; that we cherish that mem- 
ory and let the world know how much we esteemed the 
man and his works. 


The Rev. Mr. Emerson’s address is here reproduced:. 


Amid all the changes and chances of this mortal life 
there is one thing immortal. AH else dies, but love lives 
forever. ‘‘Charity never faileth’’ and this charity is love. 

I have been asked to make a short address on ‘The 
Christian Spirit’? of Mr. Clapp, our lamented and beloved 


dead. It is strange how we have all grown to lean on 
him for his support in everything churchly or otherwise. 
He in his quiet, unobtrusive way has shown what a 
mountain of help and support a man can be if he tries. 
He puts love at the head of all Christian graces—love 
of God, love of church, love of family and love for every 
human being. All his acts were dictated by love and that 
made them such mountains in our eyes. We know that 
every act of our departed friend was consummated 
through love for his people, business and friends. And 
this love never faileth. Speaking of his Christian spirit, 
I can say that he never at any time made a public dem- 
onstration of his views, never tried to force people to 
believe as he did, but, like the unobtrusive violet, was 
willing to grow in the shade and, though like them, to 
make little show, but shed a sweet odor on all around. 
In his Sundayschool work he was always enthusiastic, 
earnest and studious. He was willing to give everyone 
the right to his own opinions and views on all subjects 
pertaining to the work in the school, and many a dis- 
cussion of a friendly nature was in that way started. 
He was always open to conviction on all religious ques- 
tions and never failed to make his ideas clear when occa- 


sion offered. He was the personification of humility, 
patience, meekness, condescension, softness of heart, 
cheerfulness, cordiality, compassion, simplicity and 


candor. 

We who know him alone can feel his loss. We shall 
miss him at every new plan for church work and ex- 
pansion. He in his quiet way was a true churchman, a 
man always working for the spreading of Christ’s king- 
dom and looking for the betterment of his people. He 
was a public spirited man in every sense of the word. 
He tried to elevate his fellow man, get him to think 
more of religious affairs and less of self. We all hope 
and pray that his successor will keep up his good work. 

You have heard the old fable of the sun and the wind, 
who contended together as to which should make the 
traveler throw aside his cloak. The fierce, blustering 
wind only made him draw his covering still more closely 
about him; but the genial warmth of the sun forced him 
to lay his cloak aside. So will the sunshine of a kindly 


manner, such as our departed brother possessed, work 
upon the hearts of others, It will make them think, feel 
and know that the soft, gentle word and way will win 


more hearts and souls to God than any other. He never 
proclaimed his religious views from the housetops; in 
fact, few people knew of his being a member of our little 
church, but he worked on in his own quiet way attaining 
results that speak volumes for him. He was a thorough 
gentleman, a loving husband and a kind father. 

He has put more life and energy in work in Warren, 
both in religious and business circles, than almost any 
other man this city can boast among its residents. We 
Shall miss him more and more as we see the many enter- 
prises he has nurtured and cared for, but still in their 
infancy, looking about helplessly for a guiding hand to 
further their interests and bring them to profitable con- 
clusions. I have said very little as to his Christian spirit, 
knowing there is little or nothing to say on the subject 
but this: He studied his Bible, thought out its problems 
himself and put into practice its teachings as he under- 
Stood them. He spent his spare moments searching the 
Scriptures for truths and put them into practice. Not like 
ie a professed Christians, he practiced what he 

ached, 

We will now let him rest and pray God to give him 
the reward promised and which we know he deserves. 


_Professor D. L. Paisley, in his estimate of ‘‘N. H. 
Clapp as a School Man,’? said: 


N. I. Clapp was a man who had fine educational advan- 
tages and in this as well as in after life he took every 
opportunity offered him to improve his splendid powers. 
After graduating from the University of Michigan he 
Studied at Yale for two years before beginning his life work 
as alumberman. Having been a student for so many years, 
and knowing the worth of a broad educational foundation 
upon which to build a future life, it is no wonder that we 
found our friend a school man. 

_Mr. Clapp was a very busy man, but he always took the 
time to attend to the interest of the school on whose board 


he Served. His ideal for the school was one up to the high- 
est standard in every respect. In school matters Mr. Clapp 
was an expansionist in every sense of the word. He wished 
to see his institution hold every foot of land it had, saying 
that he expected to see the day when it would be buying 
sround on which to spread out its buildings. 

It was a cherished hope of his to see a thoroughly 


equipped institution of learning in Warren—one that would 
fit our youth for a position in life. His vision saw a 
School offering training in all mechanical and industrial 


branches, as well as a thorough course leading to the aca- 
emic degrees, 

i After acting as chairman of the committee in the recent 
age and successful effort to clear the training school of 
ebt, he said: “I am now ready to hypothecate our property 
again, that we may build dormitories and more thoroughly 

{ ourselves for greater work and usefulness.” 
bw’, Clapp was never satisfied with past achievements, 
a always looked forward to something greater and better. 
we considered the greatest and best none too good for 

- ren and Warren’s people. 

Mr. Clapp did not believe in employing boys at the mill 
and thereby keeping them out of school, but urged every 
ff and girl to take advantage of the fine opportunities 
offered them in the schools of the town. 


of the town and countr , always willing to vote for the 
steatest tax allowed by the state constitution. Through his 


Mr. Clapp was entirely in sympathy with the free schools _ 





influence a school was maintained in the southern woods 


camp by the company for the children of the logging men. 

The educational interest of Warren, along with every 
other interest of the town and county, has lost a supporter 
and friend whose place is going to be hard to fill. Few 
men have the power to plan so wisely, very few have the 
ability to execute so thoroughly. 

We stand today as one who looks over the path of a 
great cyclone, and wonder why this great calamity, his 
death, has come to wipe out our fond hopes of the great 
results from a most useful life. We can only bow in sub- 
—_ to the One who does all things well, and say, “He 

nows.”’ 

God calls the workman, but He carries on the work, so 
let us hope that He will raise up one to fill the place that 
has been so thoroughly emptied by our recent bereavement. 

May the Holy Comforter bind up the wound made in the 
heart of our friend Mrs. Clapp, for her loss is greater than 
all of ours combined. 


In his estimate of Mr. Clapp as a citizen, Fred L. 
Purcell spoke as follows: 


It is difficult to separate the elements that go to make 
up a good citizen from those that make a Christian gentle- 
man and a successful business man; in fact, it requires all 
the elements that go to make up one, properly to round out 
and make symmetrical the other. So that in the person of 
a successful business man, one who has merited the esteem 
of his fellows by his steadfast Christian virtues and manly 
conduct, we are sure to have a citizen worthy of emulation 
and one of sterling worth to his country. 

Newell Harvey Clapp came to our little city about eight 
years ago and at once entered into the work of building up 
one of the most successful manufacturing enterprises in the 
South. His wonderful success in this enterprise stands as a 
monument to his ability and integrity. 

It is seldom that so young a man can so soon and so 
thoroughly enthrone himself in the hearts of a community 
and stand so preéminently forth as a leader, but the immu- 
table laws of nature had stamped the sign of manhood upon 
his brow and endowed him with the spirit of leadership. 
The public good always received a liberal share of his 
valuable time, and he had in contemplation the fostering 
of several new and grand public enterprises for Warren and 
this county. 

The crowning glory of his earnest altruism was his un- 
ostentatious work. Many of his donations were never made 
public—the kind of giving that twice blesseth, that blesseth 
him that gives and him that receives. 

He would invariably be found on the right side of all 
local public questions, and was always the leader and the 
distinctive moving force in the consummation of public 
benefits. 

His constant stand in the interest of local education and 
industrial amelioration was not only worthy of emulation, 
ee invariably the standard around which all would 
gather. 

He was never so busy that he could not find time to 
listen to the call of the public weal and to lend the strength 
of his genius and the power of his leadership to further 
the interests of his fellow man. The consummation of no 
public enterprise was reached without the ever ready touch 
of his masterful hand. 

Mr. Clapp was a nobleman by nature; a staunch, true 
friend; a noble father, and a true husband. His home was 
his heart’s desire; the sweet oasis in life’s desert; the 
altar of his love; his paradise; his pride. May God sus- 
tain and comfort his wife and incline the feet of his childrea 
to walk in the steps of their father! 

It is impossible to calculate the loss this community has 
sustained by reason of the death of this valuable citizen. 
The future progress of local events alone can tell. We 
thank the Great Architect for the enduring impress of his 
stalwart manhood and for the standard of good citizenship 
he has established. His good example will stand as an en- 
during monument to his memory, and the future as well as 
the present generation “Will reap where he has sown and 
gather where he has strewn.” 


A tribute to Mr. Clapp as a business associate was 
paid by K. G. Morley, who said: 


Were I ever so great an orator, it would be impossible 
for me fully to express my feelings at this time. It was my 
pleasure to have been associated with Mr. Clapp in a busi- 
ness and social way for over seven years; in fact, ever 
since he came to this country—intimately so for the last 
five years. 

It is said, and truly so, that a man does not really know 
his next door neighbor until he has had business dealings 
with him. Speaking for the Arkansas Lumber Company, he 
was our neighbor. We had business dealings with him daily, 
so we knew him. 

For the hour, our wheels are idle and we lay aside all 
business to pay tribute to his memory. I venture to say 
there are no other two business concerns, large or small, 
situated as are the Southern and Arkansas lumber compa- 
nies, whose business and social relations are as pleasant. 
Although their business is competitive, they have joined 
hands and invested many thousands of dollars in joint facili- 
ties for their mutual benefit. Never was a matter between 
them taken into court, not even to an arbitrator. Mr. Clapp, 
broadminded and liberal, as the head of the Southern Lumber 
Company, made such conditions possible. He was ever 
ready to brush aside little things and reason out the larger 
ones. Were all men like him the courts would have little to 
do. In his death the lumber industries in the South, espe- 
cially those in Warren, have lost a bright, active and good 
man. I am sorry that some of the owners of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company can not be here today to tell what a blow 
his death is to them. Mr. Clapp was a booster for the 
entire South, a friend of the state of Arkansas, of Bradley 
county, of the city of Warren, and of every good citizen in 
it. Personally I have lost a friend and neighbor and a busi- 
ness associate whose memory I shall ever. cherish. 


The Rev. A. M. Shaw addressed the congregation, sub- 
stantially as follows, on ‘‘Mr. Clapp as a Man:’’ 


For the last ten days the subject uppermost in our minds 
has been the sickness and death of our highly esteemed 
fellow citizen, Mr. Nieng For seven days our expectations 
swung like a pendulum between hope and despair, and about 
5 o'clock Friday afternoon the news came that he was dead. 
Since then we have thought of little else but the mournful 
event and the irreparable loss which our community has 
sustained. An incident of the French revolution comes 
forcibly to mind. “When the national fury was at white 
heat, the hand of Mirabeau, above all others, was trusted 
to guide the ship of state. Suddenly the ane leader died 
and sorrow hung like a black cloud of despair over the whole 
nation. A scholarly old man went into a cafe for lunch. 
The waiter remarked, “Fine weather, monsieur.” “Yes, my 
friend,” replied the old man; “very fine, but Mirabeau_ is 
dead.” To him it seemed that nothing mattered now—fine 
weather, foul weather, day or night, since this great man 
was no more. With a feeling somewhat akin to this many 
of us have viewed the death of Mr. Clapp. No other young 
man has ever come among us whose life meant so much to 
us. What noble enterprise has he not fostered? What for- 
ward. movement has he not encouraged? What worthy 
cause has he not strengthened by the most liberal and 
enthusiastic support? 

Mr. Clapp came to Warren eight years ago, entrusted by 
the great lumber interests which he represented with the 
work of building, equipping and operating their great plant 
in this city, an enormous task and a great responsibility 
for a young man in his twenties. But it showed the con- 
fidence which the Weyerhaeuser people placed in his in- 
tegrity and ability, a confidence which the marvelous success 
of the enterprise has more than justified. : 

Mr. Clapp, on coming to Warren, immediately identified 
himself with all the interests of the town and its people. 


He became a citizen-in the broadest sense and wrought well 
for the public good. He encouraged our manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises, fostered our industries, and helped 
to build and maintain our schools and churches, not for the 
sake of policy but from a purely unselfish motive, a sincere 
interest in the public welfare. He was, first of all, an 
honest man, upright, unaffected, sincere. There was no 
duplicity in his makeup. He was the same every day and 
everywhere. In his home, in his office, out on the plant, 
among his business associates, and away from home in 
distant cities, he was the same frank, honest, dependable 
man. 

He was a man of admirable mental poise. He was reso- 
lute without stubbornness, and deferential without undue 
pliancy. Misfortune did not greatly depress him, and suc- 
cess produced no undue elation. His conservatism was far 
from inertia, while his progressive ideas never ran to exces- 
sive enthusiasm. A man of fine balance of judgment and 
excellent self-possession, again he was a man of unusual! 
breadth. A native son of the North and an adopted son of 
the South, he rose above all narrow provincialism and dis- 
dained all sectional prejudice. He was a citizen of the 
world, in politics broader than any party, in religion larger 
than any sect. Yet his was not the breadth of shallow 
indifference. He had principles and was not ashamed of 
them; he had convictions and they were the convictions of 
aman. He was a liberal man—liberal toward the ideas of 
others, their principles or prejudices, their convictions or 
idiosyncrasies. He never judged hastily nor rashly con- 
demned. Liberal with his money, every worthy public insti- 
tution in our town can bear witness to substantial favors 
received at his hand, often in the very nick of time. 

He was modest and deferential toward his business asso- 
ciates, just and magnanimous toward his employees, and 
kind and courteous to all. He was popular, not because he 
sought to be so but solely because of his great moral worth. 
He would have been so anywhere. Had he chosen to take 
up his residence and prosecute his labors in a great me- 
tropolis, where genius is far more in evidence and competi- 
tion a hundred-fold more keen than in a town like ours, 
such were his abilities that he must, nevertheless, have 
stamped the impress of his personality upon that larger 
community, even as he has done here. A large hearted, well 
rounded, manly man, from his youth he enjoyed the un- 
bounded confidence of all who knew him and he has won a 
place in our hearts of which ourselves were scarcely aware! 

He was a man of ideals, and his ideals were noble, one 
of the world’s practical dreamers, whose “heads are full of 
empires and whose hearts are full of millenniums.’” He 
planned large things for the industrial, educational and 
religious development of Warren and Bradley county. His 
civic pride and philanthropic spirit made him yearn for a 
better day in the state of his adoption, a day of broader 
vision and more intense commercial, intellectual and spir- 
itual activity among the people. And he not only dreamed 
and planned but he also lived and wrought, in a whole 
souled, practical way, for the attainment of these ends. 

Concerning his own personal plans, he also had a vision, 
not a vision of fabulous wealth, of frenzied finance, or of 
slavish devotion to the endless grind of money-getting, but 
a vision of a competency accumulated, and a life of quiet 
retirement, a manhood spent in service, and an old age 
crowned with happiness. 

But in the midst of his dreams his usefulness and his 
achievements, the grim reaper came, with relentless hand, 
and plucked away his spirit in the very flower of his days. 
His seemingly untimely death fills us with amazement and 
sorrow. Why one so young, so strong, and so useful should 
have been taken from us, we can not understand. We can 
not fathom the mystery. The ways of Providence are “past 
finding out.” 

e * + 

Our brother is not dead. His memory and influence live 
here in our hearts, and his spirit lives in glory everlasting. 
When the day goes out through the sunset gates and night 
wraps its somber mantle about the world we do not despair. 
We know that the sun will rise in the morning and bathe 
all the hilltops with his splendor. So, as we watch our 
brother go out through the gates of sunset, let us not sigh 
and grow sick at heart, but let us trust and hope and wait 
for the morning, when we shall meet him again, where the 
Sun of Immortality bathes all the heavenly hilltops in a 
blaze of glory! 

Farewell, brother; farewell! May the flowers bloom 
sweetly around thy narrow bed and angels guard thy sacred 
dust until the morning! We will hold thee fast in our 
affections while we walk the ways of men, and meet thee 
where the sunlight never fades! Goodbye. 


The exercises were concluded by the reading by D. A. 

Bradhaus of the following: . 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Wuereas, Mr. Newell Harvey Clapp, jr., manager of the 
Southern Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., after a few 
days’ illness at St. Vincent's Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark., 
departed this life on April 1, 1910; and 

Wuereas, Mr. Clapp has been a resident of our city and 
county for the last eight years, having come to Warren as 
general manager of the Southern Lumber Company in 1902; 


and 

Wuereas, He has proven himself a successful business 
man and a useful citizen, in that he has ever led the van in 
every movement for the commercial, social and moral up- 
building of our county and state, and has lived an upright 
and exemplary life in our community, an example worthy 
the emulation of our young men; and = 

Wuereas, He has been consistent in his church member- 
ship, loving in his domestic relations, having been a kind 
and affectionate husband and a dutiful and sympathetic 
father—a prince among men; and 

Wuereas, In his death our community has sustained a 
great loss, his associates a wise counsellor, his church a 
loyal member, the commercial interests of our city a noble 
benefactor and his wife and children a benificent com- 
panion; and 

Wuergeas, In this our loss we deeply grieve. Therefore, 

it 


Resolved, That the citizens in mass meeting assembled 
extend to the wife, kindred and friends of our lamented 
friend and counsellor our heartfelt sympathy and for them 
we implore the blessings and benedictions of the All-wise 
Father, who doeth all things well. 

Resolved, further, That a copy hereof be furnished to the 
bereft wife and that a copy be furnished for publication to 
each the Bradley County Leader, the Democrat-News, the 
Arkansas Gazette, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, St. Louis 
Lumberman and Southern Lumberman. 

Adopted in mass meeting this the 4th day of April, 1910. 


Sentiment of Bank Associates. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Warren, Ark., April 5.—The board of directors of the 
Merchants & Planters’ bank has passed the following 
resolutions concerning the death of its late associate, 
N. H. Clapp, jr.: 


WHEREAS, The grim reaper, Death, has visited our body 
and taken from us Newell Harvey Clapp, the unquestioned 
leader of our board and of the bank; and 

WHEREAS, The loss is irreparable and most deplorable to 
us and much more to his bereaved family ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we establish and dedicate to his memory 
a page in the records of this bank, and that we extend to 
his family our very deep sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That we furnish a copy of these resolutions to 
his family; a copy to the Southern Lumber Company and a 
copy to the local paper and the lumbermen’s journals of the 
country. 
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The big plant of Wagner & Wilson, Incorporated, . 
Monroe, Wash., which has been running steadily since its 
completion a year ago last August, turning out 125,000 
feet of lumber and 175,000 shingles every ten hours, is 
an example of the well arranged and well equipped plant 
that can be constructed by a practical millman with years 
of experience, such as George Wagner, president of this 
firm. Monroe is sixteen miles east of Puget sound tide 

















OFFICE AND STORE OF WILSON & WAGNER. 


water, at Everett, on the main transcontinental line of 
the Great Northern. 

About three years ago Wagner & Wilson bought the 
plant of Stephens Bros., at Monroe. A little more than 
a year later the saw mill burned. The planing mill, 
about 100 yards from the saw mill, and about $30,000 
-worth of lumber piled in the yard were saved. The 
present saw mill was erected on the site of the burned 
plant and began operating about eighteen months ago. 

This plant is equipped with an Allis-Chalmers 16-inch 
band head saw, a Wickes gang, an Allis-Chalmers edger, 
a Mershon resaw, a Stetson-Ross ready sizer, automatic 
trimmer, Sumner transmission machinery and is driven by 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 500-horsepower 
twin engines, power being furnished by four 72x18 
boilers. The boiler, engine and fuel rooms and the 
machine shops are housed in a solid concrete building, 
eliminating all danger. from fire to this part of the plant. 
The shingle mill is equipped with five upright machines 
and one hand machine. The planing mill, which was not 
destroyed at the time the saw mill burned, is equipped 
with five S. A. Woods and Stetson-Ross machines. It is 
located probably a hundred yards from the sawmill plant 
and receives its power direct from two 60x16 boilers. 


FACILITIES AND METHODS OF A PROGRESSIVE UP-TO-DATE WASHINGTON MILL CONCERN. 


This plant is situated about two and a quarter miles 
above Monroe and its employees are housed in three bunk- 
houses and a whole village of cottages owned by the firm, 
which also runs a general store and a large boarding 
house, 

Wagner & Wilson own a large tract of fine old-growth 
fir and cedar timber, having a supply that will keep their 
present plant going for many years. At present the firm 
has about nine and a half miles of logging railroad, two 
locomotives, cars ete. Its logging railroad connects with 
the Great Northern railway near Monroe. 

The officers of this concern are George Wagner, Mon- 
roe, president; Harry R. Wilson, Clarion, Pa., vice presi- 
dent, and C. E. Wagner, Monroe, secretary. 


Veteran Lumberman at the Head. 


George Wagner, president of the company, is an old- 
time lumberman, having been connected with the indus- 
try for the last forty years. Coming to this country 
from Germany at. the age of 17 Mr. Wagner landed in 
New York, not able to speak or understand a word of 
English and possessing just 50 cents in real money and 
an abundant supply of nerve and energy. For several 
years he was employed about the mills, principally in 
Pennsylvania, and in 1879 he and six others bought a 


small saw mill in Brookston, Pa., paying $5,000 for it. 
They ran thig.mill four years without making any money 
and Mr. Wagner, deciding that he had too many partners 
with one of the partners bought out all the others anc 
they ran this mill until the timber supply was exhausted 
Mr. Wagner then bought a half interest in a larger mil 
at Marionville, Pa. His associate in that business wa 
not progressive enough to suit Mr. Wagner and he suc 
ceeded in inducing Harry R. Wilson, of Clarion, Pa., t 
buy an interest in the concern with him. Mr. Wilson 
who is associated with Mr. Wagner in their presen 
enterprise on the Pacific coast, is an attorney and ha 
never taken any active part in the business of the com 
pany. The plant at Marionville was operated a litt! 
over fifteen years, after which the company bought its 
present holdings at Monroe. 

Mr. Wagner and an oldtime friend, J. M. Hasting:, 
of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
are associated with a number of Pittsburg capitalists in 
the Davidson Land & Lumber Company, which has offices 
in New York city and Stillwater, Nova Scotia. This 
company owns 276,000 acres of timber land and three 
mills with a combined capacity of 275,000 feet of lumber 
daily in Nova Scotia. The product of these mills is all 
shipped to the cargo trade. 
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SAWMILL PLANT OF WILSON & WAGNER, 








INCORPORATED, AT MONROE, WASH. 





EXTRAORDINARY PROGRESS OF A YOUNG HARDWOOD ENTERPRISE IN OHIO. 


Few industrial concerns in that section of the country 
have given a better account of themselves during the last 
ten months than the Big Four Hardwood Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio. Organized June 1, this year, it has ac- 
quired a remarkable growth from the date of its birth, 
and in less than one year it has assumed_an important 
position in a great manufacturing center. 

The Big Four Hardwood Company is a subordinate 
branch of the D. G. Courtney Company, of Charleston, 








WIDE CYPRESS AND OAK BOARDS ON THB YARD OF 
THE BIG FOUR HARDWOOD COM- 
PANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


W. Va., handling the entire output of that plant, in addi- 
tion to transacting other important business. It is esti- 
mated that the amount of hardwoods handled approxi- 
mates from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet annually, com- 
prising soft yellow poplar, oak, ash, basswood and chest- 
nut, with a small percentage of red gum, the stock now 
on hand amounting to about 7,000,000 feet of hardwoods. 

A feature of the concern that has proved highly satis- 
factory is a thoroughly equipped dimension mill com- 
pleted about sixty days ago and ever since been in opera- 
tion. This department is 125x80 feet and is equipped 
throughout with the most modern machinery for the high- 
est class work. It is turning out from 800 to 1,000 table 
tops a day, in addition to all kinds of finished dimension 
stuff, glued up, surfaced and sanded and ready for the 
immediate use of furniture and cabinet manufacturers. 
By means of special glue clamping machines and im- 
proved jointers, a high degree of perfection has been 
reached in the art of glueing and jointing. 

Although, as stated, the dimension plant has been in 
operation less than two months, so pressing has become 
the demand for its products that the company already 
contemplates the erection of a large 2-story addition 125x 
112 feet, in which uptodate machinery will be installed. 
The concern makes a specialty of selling to factory con- 
sumers, many of whom find that the material comes to 
them in this form not only considerably cheaper but in 
much better shape than they are able to turn it out from 
the raw material. The commodious moist air dry kilns, 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet, are sufiicient to meet the 
requirements of a rapidly growing business. 

In addition to handling the product of its dimension 
mill, which in itself is no small affair, it also carries on 
a very large wholesale hardwood business in carload lots, 
giving but little attention to yard trade. In addition to 
handling the entire output of the D. G. Courtney plant 
of Charleston, it takes over and handles the entire cut of 
red gum from an extensive mill in Arkansas. <A specialty 
is made of high grade materials, and despite the fact that 
an able corps of salesmen is kept actively in the field, 
it is estimated that a large percentage of the business 
comes in by mail, and without solicitation. One of the 
finest cars of oak ever received in Toledo was unloaded 
this week at the Big Four hardwood yards. It was com- 
posed of inch stuff ranging in width from 18 to 34 inches, 
80 percent*of which was 16 feet in length, 10 percent 14 
feet long, and not a single board less than 12 feet. The 
concern of which the local plant is a subordinate has tim- 
ber holdings of 21,000 acres, nearly all of which is virgin 
forest of poplar and oak. 


S. P. Courtney, of Charleston, is president of the Big 
Four Hardwood Company; D. G. Courtney, chairman of 
the board of directors, and George G. Roberts, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Much of the success of the 
Toledo concern has been due to the unusual business acu- 
men and the untiring energy of its local manager. Mr. 


Roberts is thoroughly conversant with the business, from 
stump to market, having spent his entire lifetime in mas- 
tering its details. Although but 36 years of age, few 
men are more familiar with the ins and outs of the hard- 
wood lumber business than he. Before coming to Toledo 
he was for five years manager of the D. G. Courtney plant 
at Charleston. 











POPLAR BOARDS 28 INCHES WIDE ON BIG FOUR 
HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY’S YARD, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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RESAW SUCCESSFULLY PERFORMS DIFFICULT 
OPERATION. 


To resaw a built-up sounding board blank 54 inches 
wide and % inch thick into two 54-inch sounding boards 
of e.ial thickness, taking out a saw kerf of only ys inch, 
was the task undertaken by William B. Mershon & Co., 
manu/acturers of band sawing machinery, Saginaw, Mich. 
Invoived in the undertaking were the difficulties of doing 
away With the sawdust, supporting the saw blade in the 
middie of a 54-inch cut, supporting the 54-inch blank 
itseli and taking all warp out of it, and lastly to get 
power enough to drive a saw through a 54-inch cut, as a 
saw in so deep a cut forces the board down against the 
bed with tremendous pressure. 

However, the illustration herewith shows that the task 
was successfully performed. The boards in the 
foreground are made from a single blank con- 
sisting of spruce strips glued up to 54 inches, 
then planed to. a thickness of seven-eighths of 
an inch and resawed by a 5-inch, 19-gauge saw. 

In doing the work two tests were made, one 
with a swaged tooth and one with a spring set 
tooth, both of which cut with perfect satisfac- 
tion. The machine used was the ‘‘Mershon 
Standard Perfected Resaw,’’ which has been on 
the market nearly twenty years. 

William B. Mershon & Co. feel that this per- 
formance marks a record, and would be glad to 
know if it has been equalled or exceeded, for 
they claim that it was made possible by their 
long experience and eXtensive knowledge of re- 
saw manufacture. 





SMALL POWER ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


A recent writer has suggested that home manu- 
facture ultimately would afford relief from intol- 
erable conditions resulting from congestion in 
manufacturing districts, and pointed to the 
strides made in lessening the cost of power— 
electrical power—and extending its applicability. 
Along this line the Western Electric Company, 
463 West street, New York city, has issued Bulle- 
tin 5360, which deals wholly with that company’s 
small power motors, alternating and direct 
current, ranging from 1/6 to 1/30 horsepower, 
suitable for various purposes, such as buffing and 
grinding wheels, sewing machines, meat grinders 
and other household machines requiring little 
power. The line of motors is complete, including 
all types, and suited to all purposes under vary- 
ing circumstances. The bulletin will be sent on 
request. 





LATEST REPRESENTATIVE OF AUTOMO- 
BILE LINE. 

Perhaps no better testimony of the prosperity 
of any concern could be produced than the 
statement that its factory had been in continu- 
ous operation every working day for ten years. 

This statement is made by Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., manufacturers of the Rambler automobile, in 
reference to what that concern claims to be the largest 
automobile factory in the world, in which every part 
entering into the construction of the Rambler is manu- 
factured, located at Kenosha, Wis. 

Rambler No. 55, designated by the company as the 
leader of the Rambler line for 1910, is said to be 
superior in point of quality to all Ramblers previously 
manutactured. The new 45-horsepower Rambler, which 
sells for $2,500, is illustrated and described in a recent 
catalog, to be had on request from the manufacturer. 





ADVANTAGES OF STEAM TURBINES. 
_ Sieam Turbines’’ is the title of bulletin 176, 
issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Sturtevant turbines are illustrated and de- 


Mass. 


NEW NO. 225 TRIPLE DRUM SANDER. 


scribed in detail and their advantages in point of 
construction and operation set forth. Comparisons 
are made of reciprocating and turbine engines, and 
the special fitness of the turbine for some purposes 
is shown. The engines are shown direct connected 
to blower and generator, and appended are tables of 
dimensions of blowers, exhausters, turbo-generating 
sets and belted turbines. The booklet though brief 
is extremely interesting and illustrative. It will be 
sent by the company upon request. 





PERFECT SAW TEETH—HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


The saw being the basic equipment of the mill, regu- 
lating both the quality and quantity of stock produced, 
its quality is of the first importance. But, be the quality 





MERSHON BAND RESAW AND 54-INCH SOUNDING 
BOARDS CUT BY IT. ; 


of the saw ever so high, unless it is in good condition 
the quantity and quality of its output are correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

In realization of this truth, the efforts of many 
experts have been directed toward producing tools for 
keeping saws in perfect condition. This situation nat- 
urally has been most fully appreciated by makers of 
saws, because complaint is frequently lodged against 
the saw that properly is attributable to its condition. 

With a view of informing all users of saws regarding 
saw fitting tools made by them, E. C. Atkins & Co.,,[ncor- 
porated, Indianapolis, Ind., have issued a very handsome 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Perfect Saw Teeth and How to Make 
Them.’’ Illustrated and described in the booklet are 
the Atkins new ideal swage for band and circular saws; 
the Atkins Victor and Pribnow swages; the new White 
band swage; the Atkins new Pribnow improved swage 























FAY & EGAN’S AUTOMATIC TAKEUP DEVICE. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MACHINERY. 


shaper; the Atkins new Pribnow, 1909 model, swage 
shaper, and the Pribnow patent swage shaper, Nos. l, 
2 and 3. Prices of the devices complete and of their 
component parts are given, as well as full instructions 
for their use. Emphasis is made of the fact that E. C. 
Atkins & Co. not only recommend these devices but 
guarantee them to be the most complete and effective. 
Saw users should ask for the booklet. 





A ROMANCE IN ROOFING. 


Were anybody to write a ‘‘Romance of Steel Roof 
ing’’ the title might deter many from reading it lest 
it be dull and commonplace. But no one would say 
that ‘‘The Story of An Inland Galvanized Sheet,’’ by 
the Inland Steel Company, is anything but interesting. 
The story begins with the mining of the ore and 
throughout its eight chapters is of compelling interest, 
besides being enlightening as well. All processes are 
beautifully illustrated and described in a nontechnical 
language luminous to the layman. It would be difficult 
indeed to condense in thirty-two pages of the booklet 
more first-hand information on one branch of an in- 
dustry that has caused the present to be denominated 
the ‘‘Steel Age.’’? Without, perhaps, knowing just 
why, the conviction is borne in upon the reader that 
Inland galvanized roofing and siding are the result of 
the application of the greatest mechanical skill and 
equipment of the present. A copy of the booklet will 
ke sent by the Inland Steel Company, First National 
Bank building, Chicago, Ill., on request. The works 
of the company are at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 





A COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOG. 

‘*Concentrate your purchases,’’ the slogan adopted by 
the H. Channon Company, Chicago, IIl., is suggestive of 
the comprehensiveness of its catalog No. 50 just issued. 
Since the catalog contains 952 pages, anything like a 
summary of its contents is impossible in the space avail- 
able. However, it may be said that in it are listed hun- 
dreds of articles of everyday utility about a sawmill 
plant, and the sawmill operator could hardly turn a page 
of it without finding something of interest. Accom- 
panying the catalog is a 50-page discount sheet in which 
are offered prices that would appear to be extremely at- 
tractive. The book and discount sheet will be sent to 
interested persons on request. 





A NEW SANDER. 


A new triple drum sander, designed to meet the 
highest requirements in furniture, piano and woodwork- 
ing shops of all kinds where a perfect surface is wanted, 
is being introduced by J. A. Fay & Egan Company. The 
machine is shown in the accompanying illustration, also 
the most noteworthy feature of the machine—an auto- 
matic takeup device which holds the paper tight under 
all working and atmospheric conditions. 

The drums are made of iron and steel and are covered 
with a specially prepared, nonelastic combination of rub- 
ber and felt, which makes a cushion for the sandpaper. 
The drums are designed with a device for placing the 
sandpaper about them and giving it the proper tension 
in the shortest possible time. All three of the drums 
can be covered with sandpaper by an ordinary mechanic 
in seven minutes. The oscillators are pivoted on a rigid 
shaft so that all weight is taken off the drum shafts, 
thereby preventing wear in the drumshaft bearings. The 
bed frame is made to lift by power clear of the drums. 
This gives easy access to the drums, which is a great 
advantage if repairs are needed. The opening made 
when the bed frame is hoisted is large enough to permit 
removal of the drums from the machine without disturb- 
ing the table plates. The column is made extremely 
heavy with the metal so distributed as to eliminate all 
vibration. 

The feed consists of eight rolls, four top and four bot- 
tom, all powerfully geared. The lower rolls are placed 
one on each side of each drum. The upper rolls are car- 
ried in a frame and are vertically adjustable to receive 
material up to 8 inches thick. The machine is made in 
eight sizes, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60, 66 and 80 inches wide. 
The machine is fully illustrated and described in the new 
catalog issued by the manufacturer, J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, 320-40 W. Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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We purchase outright 
in amounts of 


$100,000 
$6,000,000 


Bonds secured by 
First Mortgage on 


TIMBER 
LANDS. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’] Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 

















TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparation of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc 











FLOYD PRICE | 


Attorney and 


COLLECTIONS, 
COMMERCIAL Counselor at Law 
LAW, ETC. Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


Refers to Robert Keith Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
©. J. Mar, Prest., Publishers Press, 253 roadway, New York City 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 890 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 3815 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Market Stronger—Labor Troubles Inter- 
fere With Local Building Situation—Prices Not Con- 
sistent With Demand—With the Lumbermen. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5.—Lamblike March did 
much to put the yellow pine business on its feet. 
From a climatie standpoint, the month was a record- 
breaker, stimulating the building industry in all sec- 
tions of the Southwest. The yellow pine market re- 
covered much of its former vitality. Prices, however, 
have not shown a recovery consistent with the de- 
mand, but are on the mend. 

Conditions in the building trades in St. Louis have 
not settled down sufficiently to permit of a wideopen 
return of building activity. Some of the unions are on 
strike, and there is.a more or less rumble of discontent 
in other organizations, so that the actual trade out- 
look in this city is still uncertain. But these condi- 
tions are purely local. The outlook in the rural dis- 
tricts is bright. The retail trade reports a healthy re- 
sumption of activity, and this is being reflected in the 
large volume of inquiry and actual orders received. 

Receipts of lumber by ‘rail last month were 17,601 
ears. The receipts for the same month last year were 
12,728 ears, or a gain of 4,873 cars for March, 1910. 

River receipts last month were 120,000 feet, against 
236,000 feet for a similar period last year, 116,000 feet 
more in 1909 than in 1910. 

Shipments by rail last month were 11,491 cars. Rail 
shipments for March last year were 9,261 cars, 2,230 
ears more in 1910 than 1909. 

River shipments last month were 40,000 feet, as 
against 270,000 feet for the same month last year, 
230,000 feet more last year than this. 


In Yellow Pine Trade Circies, 


April 1 brought about a considerable expansion of 
the yellow pine interests which are centered in the 
Wright building, an expansion which more than made 
up for the loss of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
which closed its St. Louis offices this week and re- 
moved to the mill at Warren, Ark. The W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Company has taken two more rooms, 
which gives this concern the biggest part of the seven- 
teenth floor, the largest space occupied by any concern 
in the building. This move was made imperative by 
reason of the rapid expansion of the company’s busi- 
ness. C, G. Goss has moved into two new offices and 
the Van Cleve Lumber Company has expanded to the 
extent of two rooms, recently occupied by the Goss 
Lumber Company. The Sabine Lumber Company is 
temporarily located in quarters which will be greatly 
enlarged when the general offices of the concern are 
removed to St. Louis from Kansas City. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company has increased 
its sales force by the addition of Hal Stevens, for- 
merly of Memphis, Tenn., who will sell lumber for the 
Ferguson company in central eastern Illinois, with 
headquarters in Decatur. H. L. Crichton, also of 
Memphis, will handle the Ferguson stock in that city. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, of Texas, was 
organized this week, capitalized at $30,000, all of 
which has been paid into the treasury. The officers of 
the corporation are: Alf Bennett, president; A. B. 
Bush, vice president; T, R. Collins, second vice presi- 
dent; D, L. Dickinson, secretary and general manager; 
Burton Joseph, treasurer. This organization will give 
the Alf Bennett concern a strong legal standing in 
Texas. It is a further development of the recent 
opening of a Houston office, the particulars of which 
were published in this journal. The Alf Bennett Lum- 
ber Company, of Texas, will handle direct the output 
of the Bush mill at Spring, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Cain returned to St. Louis from 
their honeymoon trip this week, and have gone house- 
keeping in the west end. The groom recently organ- 
ized the Cain-Hurley Lumber Company, a wholesale 
concern, with headquarters in the LaSalle building. 

A. J, Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
is jubilant over the prospects in the yellow pine field. 
He says that his business last month was good and he 
thinks that this year will be almost a record breaker. 

Everybody in the lumber trade was overjoyed when 
Julius Seidel came limping down town this week after 
having been confined to his home for some time with a 
‘*bum’’ leg. He still hobbles around on crutches, but 
is the same genial Julius. 

R. M. Morris, sales manager for the Van Cleve Lum- 
ber Company, says his trade last month was very good. 
He thinks that the outlook is bright. ~ 

T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, reports 
trade much improved and thinks that the building 
outlook is so bright that it presages a large volume of 
business this season. 

Charley McDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, is exceptionally well pleased with the trade 
outlook. He says that prices have stiffened consider- 
ably during the last few days. 

Frank Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, says that he has every reason to 
feel encouraged over the fine showing his concern has 
made thus far this year, beating last year’s business 
by. a great deal. 

J. A. Freeman and family will sail for Europe in 
May, to remain for several months. The engagement 
notice of Mr. Freeman’s daughter is given in another 
part of this issue. 


Nelson Gladding, ‘‘chief missionary’’ for the At- 
kins saws, was in St. Louis this week, having visite. 
the branch houses during March. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Prices Advance on Yellow Pine Items—General Stiff- 
ening All Around—Disposition to Make Concessions 
on Surplus Stocks—Coast Conditions. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Most dealers report a 
large volume of business for March, in some instances 
double the amount for the corresponding month one 
year ago. This exceptional business activity was due 
to open weather. Building operations began early and 
have continued. The dry weather began to cause 
some uneasiness, but the rains of the last three days 
probably will relieve this situation. ‘ 

The market has been gaining strength steadily for 


_the last two weeks. Prices have advanced on several 


items in yellow pine and have stiffened materially on 
other items. Some of the larger concerns are showing 
a disposition to make concessions on items of surplus 
stock but this condition is not sufficiently pronounced 
to weaken the market to any marked degree. The 
general tendency is toward firmer prices. ‘Ine timber 
market is strong and car material is moving freely. 

Prices on all Pacific coast material are affected by 
the weather and railroad strike situation. Conditions 
have not improved, probably have grown worse. Deal- 
ers say that transportation conditions on the Coast are 
worse than they have been since the embargo of four 
years ago. Only about half of the mills on the Coast 
are in operation and some of these are beginning to 
decline orders for the reason that they cannot obtain 
cars. 

The crisis in the shingle market has passed. Enough 
ears have been placed in transit to avert a famine, but 
prices are decidedly firm. Some of the dealers have 
made an advance of 5 cents on desirable cars. De- 
mand for Pacific coast material is normal, but tun 
short supply is forcing prices up. 

Conditions in the hardwood and cypress markets are 
satisfactory to the dealers. The demand continues 
active with prices firm, 

R. A, Long’s new residence on the North Cliff drive, 
nearing completion, will be one of the finest homes in 
this city. It will have seventy rooms and ten bath- 
rooms. The garage will hold twelve motor cars. 

The Badger Lumber Company paid $25,000 for three 
and one-half acres in Sheffield to be used as a site for 
an extension of its Sheffield lumber yard. Sheffield is 
near a new factory center. L. L. Seibel, general man- 
ager for the company since the death of Alfred Toll, 
has undertaken a vigorous policy of business expan- 
sion. 

William Beebe, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip through the South and East. 
‘*T visited practically all of the big railroad buyers,’’ 
Mr. Beebe said. ‘‘They are placing orders now and 
much more of this business is in sight. Shipments 
from the mills have been heavy on account of the open 
spring, and stocks are broken. Conditions in the South 
and East indicate a prosperous business season.’’ 

John F. Bratt, of the Chicago Lumber Company, has 
been ill. He expects to go to California for his health. 

F. A. Stickel, manager for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, who is traveling in the Southwest, sent a re- 
port to the Kansas City office of the company saying 
that he found a brisk trade for cypress in the country. 

John Kingan, a lumber dealer of Topeka, Kan., ob- 
serves that the Kansas farmers are building many 
large barns this spring and that it is making an increase 
of business for the retail yards. Mr. Kingan was in 
this city several days ago. He owns yards at Mc- 
Louth, Kan., Ozawkie, Kan., and Jarbolo, Kan. 

A report from M. R. Smith’s shingle mill at Min- 
eral, Wash., said that the snow was two feet deep and 
that it was impossible to operate. 

The Riner Lumber Company has employed W. L. 
Goodnow as sales manager. He formerly was assist: 
ant to George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Goodnow has a wide acquaintance among 
the lumber manufacturers in the South. 

The 8. H. Chatten Lumber Company will handle all 
of the shingle output and part of the timber products 
of a new shingle and lumber mill recently built by the 
Union Lumber Company, seventy-six miles south of 
Tacoma, Wash. The mill is operated by electricity 
and is modern in every respect. It has a daily ¢a- 
pacity of 200,000 shingles and 150,000 feet of lumber. 
The mill will make a specialty of big timbers. Mr. 
Chatten will go east next week to find a market for 
the timber product of the mill, 

The Oettinger Lumber Company, of Alma, Kan., 
will open a yard at Alta Vista, Kan. 

The Glen Lumber Company has sold its yara in 
Cherryvale, Kan., to the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

The Central Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colo., has bought a yard from the Brown 
Lumber Company in Olerichs, S. D. 

R. J. Hurley has bought a yard at Brownington, Mo. 

The R. D. Heath & Sons Lumber Company bought 
J. B. Johnson’s yard at Lindsborg, Kan. 

The Duncan Lumber & Shingle Company reports 
that its volume of business in March was equal to the 
combined business of January and February. 

L. L, Bucklew, who resigned recently as sales man- 
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ager for the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, to estab- 
lish the L. L. Buecklew Lumber Company, will go on a 
business trip to the mills in the south the latter part 
of this week. 

Walter Robison, sales manager for the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, reports a large volume of 
business in ear siding and other car material, but that 
prices are not satisfactory on these items. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Business Approaching in Volume Close to a Boom— 
Building Opens Up Well—Wholesale Trade Livening 
Fast—Export Movement Better. 

BreauMONT, TExas, April 4.—Trade is brisk. Since 
January 1, it seems, there has been a general belief that 
1910 will prove to be a year of big business. The con- 
tinuance of favorable weather has given impetus to 
building. 

A considerable improvement in the general lumber 
trade is noted. The movement is acquiring a volume 
that approaches close to a boom. It is believed that 
orders for stocks to be delivered from the mills will 
show hereafter a greater uniformity of prices. 

Building has acquired an early start. The result has 
been a freer buying of mill stocks and general livening 
of the wholesale trade. This was what the manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers had been waiting and pray- 
ing for all the winter. A good demand for building 
material seems well assured. These observations, of 
course, pertain to the sections where building opera- 
tions, railroad construction and outdoor work is in 
progress. Demand for railroad material continues to be 
a strong feature of the market, and promises to be 
large throughout the season. The export trade is said 
to be improving. Many signs of improvement have 
been noted during the last week or so, and it is believed 
that the southern pine season is opening up under favor- 
able conditons, with a tendency towards better prices. 


It is believed that this year will be a record breaker in 
the way of building operations. The amount of building 


. in progress and about completed is a sign of Beaumont’s 


material advancement. 

It is claimed that if yellow pine men continue to 
keep the supply within sight of demand it will result 
in one of the most successful seasons in the history of 
this market. The feeling among the manufacturers is 
one of optimism. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Sales Brisk but Prices Too Low to Yield Even Moder- 
ate Profits—Bankers Hold Back Money Until Politi- 
cal Sky Clears Up. 

Houston, Tex., April 4.—A. W. Miller, president of 
the Miller, Vidor Lumber Company, headquarters in 
Galveston, was in this city last week. The mills are 
at Timber, Orange, Peach Creek and Beaumont. Mr. 
Miller had been on a visit to eastern Texas to look after 
company interests and reported selling brisk but prices 
too low to yield even fair profits. 

Ray Wiess, general sales agent for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, reports sales picking up and although prices 
are low, business in his department has been brisk. 

Robert J. Duff, vice president of the West Lumber 
Company, says that the uncertainty of affairs at the 
nation’s capital has caused the holding of money by 
bankers and capitalists to the extent of checking trade. 
Reports of good crops from all sections of the country 
otherwise would make the lumber trade excellent. 

A party of sixty business men of Houston, on a 
special train, made a tour through the pineries of East 
Texas. They reported upon their return that business 
was active at nearly every point they visited, hence they 
expect good trade from that section in the fall. They 
visited many of the largest mills, taking in Fostoria, 
Timber, Waukegan, Fugua, Malvid, Cleveland, Votaw, 
Dearborn, Kountz, Silsbee, Bessmay, Kirbyville, Rogans- 
ville, Browndel, Bronson, Pineland and Flanagan. 











SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Higher Prices for Dressed Stock and Dimension Stuff 
—Increased Demand the Cause, of Course—Shingles 
Take a Drop—Apartment House Era. 

ATLANTA, GA., April 5.—The increased demand for 
dressed stock and dimension stuff, which has kept up 
steadily for the last month, is beginning to tell notice- 


ably on prices. In both these lines the last three 
weeks has brovght an advance in values of from 50 
cents to $1 per thousand feet. 


The following quotations are illustrative: B finish, 
$27.50 a thousand; No. 1 finish, $23; B flooring, 
$21.50; No. 1 flooring, $18.50; B ceiling, $19.50; No. 1 
ceiling, $16.50. Dimension stuff has undergone a sim- 
ilar advance. 

No. 1 shingles which were selling two weeks ago for 

$4, have fallen to about $3.75 a thousand and No. 2 
shingles have dropped from $2 to $1.75. This particu- 
lar decrease is ascribed to the fact that the demand 
from the farmers, which was exceptionally active a 
few weeks ago, is shrinking up, now that the planting 
season is fully under way. 
_ General construction in Atlanta continues undimin- 
ished in energy. Besides several hotels and three 
large office buildings under way, plans have been made 
for the erection of a big apartment house to contain 
560 rooms and to cost $350,000, The year 1909 was 
very productive in apartment Anouses ‘and this year 
promises to surpass the record. This may be called the 
era of apartment house building in Atlanta. 

Lumbermen will be interested in the fact that 
Judge Emory Speer, of the United States cireuit court 
for the southern district of Georgia, is being urged as 
a successor to the late Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court. Judge Speer’s epoch-making decision in the 
famous Tift lumber freight rate case has made his 


ae and honored among lumbermen of all 
America, 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Prices Weakening and Further Break Would Not Be 
Surprising—Dressed Stock Holds Its Own, However 
~—Large Cuban Trade. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 2.—Business is quiet. Mills 
have been holding out firmly for prices, which, however, 


show signs of weakening. “Visitors on the market say 
that affairs in the east are in bad shape cand that 
uniess a great deal of business develops shortly there 
will be a still further break in prices. The local market 
for dressed stock, however, continues firm. 


The Cuban trade is using large quantities of low grade 
Stock and with the advent of the Munson Line steamers 
considerable stoek will be shipped from this port. 

J. L. Phillips & Co., of Thomasville, Ga., have moved 
oe — to Jacksonville, and are located in the Bisbee 

meee 
.the Mason Forwarding Company is building a planing 
a on its docks and will dress stock for its customers. 
This will fill a a want at this port, as the switch- 
ing charges to and from the mills have worked a hard- 


ship in competition with other ports. 

O. N. Richardson, of the Seminole Saw Mill Company 
p., Leonton, Fla., is in the city en route from High 
‘ oint, N. C., to the mill, which is cutting about 40,000 
eet a day, 


J. W. Alison, who has completed a mill at Gainesville, 
was in this city today. 





FROM THE BALTIMORE METROPOLIS. 


Lumberman Gives Out Interesting Facts—Says Trade 
Improvement Began in September—Pennsylvania 
Coal Regions Taking Low Grade Stuff. 

BaLtTrmoreE, Mp., April 5.—George S. Munroe, of Mun- 
roe & Co., wholesale hardwood. dealers, said yesterday 
that improvement in trade began to make itself felt last 
September, and that since then the volume of business 
done by his firm had increased steadily except during 
January, when there was a temporary halt. Mr. Mun- 
roe stated that his firm is doing more business than it 
did during the rush times of 1906, and what was not 
less important, it was being done on a more satisfactory 
basis. In 1906, he explained, millmen were in such a 
position that they had it all their own way, while now 
the wholesaler gets a chance, and his experience as well 
as his information as to the sources of supply are being 
made use of by the retailers and consumers to satisfy 
their wants. Some prices have advanced to figures that 
are almost new records, while others are to be regarded 
as moderaté, and he showed letters from mills offering 
stocks which bore out this assertion. Mr. Munroe is of 
the third generation following the same business, his 
father and grandfather having been lumbermen. The 
firm’s office is in the Keyser brilding. 

W. L. Clement, president of the W. L. Clement Lum- 
ber Company, of Greensboro, N. C., is recovering from a 
successful operation performed at the Johns Hopkins 
hospital. He is one of the best known hardwood saw- 
mill men in the North Carolina section. 

Theophilus Tunis, one of the receivers of the Tunis 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., which has been un- 
der control of the courts for several years, was in Bal- 
timore last week and spoke in a highly encouraging 
manner of the affairs of the corporation. He stated that 
it had made excellent headway and would be taken out 
of the hands of the receivers and turned over to the 
stockholders April 13. 

W. C. Fellows, of the Call Lumber Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was a recent visitor. Mr. Fellows had 
been north and in the middle West. He stated that 
business in the coal regions of Pennsylvania for low 
grade lumber was excellent, but the yards in the middle 
West were generally stocked up. The situation along 
the Atlantic coast, he found, had improved, and he re- 
garded the outlook encouraging. 

Charles O. Hughes, of Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool, 
and G. Higford Smith, representing Alfred Beling, of 
Antwerp, were in Baltimore last week. Other English 
lumbermen are crossing the pond, apparently drawn to 
the United States by the quiet tone of trade abroad. 
Stocks are reported to be large on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

J. M. D. Heald, of the hardwood firm of Price & 
Heald, is receiving solicitous inquiries as to the con- 
dition of his wife, who was suddenly attacked with ap- 
pendicitis while on a visit to relatives in Lynchburg, 
Va., and had to be operated upon at short notice. Her 
condition was reported very critical for a time, but it 
is said the improvement that has taken place justifies 
expectation of speedy recovery. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, at its monthly meeting April 4, disposed of 
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Timber Loans 


JE are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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Timber Bond Issues on going properties, 
in amounts of $100,000 and upwards. 


IF you wish to secure funds to provide 
the “‘modus operandi’’ for the enlargement 
and successful operation of your Timber 
Property, why not let us assist you? 


CUTTER, MAY & COMPANY, 


Investment Bonds. 
THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS 


if you want the best investment in America, see us on 
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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TIMBER 
[ THERE IS NOLUMBER TRUST 


Anyone with a few thousand dollars can start a 
saw mill on the cheap timber lands of the Coast 
and find a market for the product. REDWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA PINE, FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR 
timber lands for sale. Titles based on U. S. Govern- 
ment Patents. Write for Particulars. 


JOHN F. SOULE, san Francisco. CAL. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We have control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for a considerable period of time. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
MARQUETTE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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American Credit - Indemnity 


Co. of New York. 


| CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000. 
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S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


Pierce Buildi 


302 Broadway, ding, 
ST. LOUIS. 


NEW YORK. 


e Bldg. , 
CHICAGO. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through 
insolvency of customers. 
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H. M. By.ttessy & CompPANy 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Piants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 
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Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


, RED BOOK SERVICE 
* i ial standi 
1 Pe eee citer the manaiactarog sae 
ing or buying of lumber products. 
We also have a well organized 


0 Law and Collection Department 





at your service every time a customer fails to settle 
his account. We've had over 82 years experience, 


LUMBERMAN'S CREDIT 
GG ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1876. 
77 


( Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, - 
NEW YORK CITY. 






















various routine matters and also: discussed informally 
the relations between wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers, a question that came up at the last annual meet- 
ing of the exchange in December. At that time a special 
committee was appointed to investigate the activities of 
socalled ‘‘scalpers,’’ who, it was said, were being encour- 
aged by wholesalers to sell direct to consumers, to the 
great demoralization of the local business. The commit- 
tee will report at the next quarterly meeting of the ex- 
change in June. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 





Heavy Pine Movement from Retail Yards—Manufac- 
turers Inclined to Be Liberal as to Prices—Notes of 
the Trade. 

NorFouk, VA., April 3.—An impetus has been given to 
North Carolina pine the last week, accounted for by good 
weather conditions and renewed confidence on the part of 
the trade, brought about by the liberal attitude of manu- 
facturers along price lines. 


A heavy movement of North Carolina pine is on from 


retail yards to building operations and to general con- 
sumers, and undoubtedly will increase weekly. It will 
not take long for the average retailer to run low on 
stocks, and he will likely find it difficult in replenishing. 

It would be difficult to conjecture just what would hap- 
pen if a heavy demand set in suddenly for North Caro- 
lina pine. Although stocks in the hands of the trade are 
fair at the market end of the business, it will not take 
long to move them. 

This state of affairs is not causing manufacturers 
uneasiness, many of whom have purposely curtailed out- 
put for many months, and will continue to do so. 

Sharp competition may take place occasionally, as some 
markets are subject to competitive business to a greater 
extent than others, but, everything considered, millmen 


have to pay big prices for supplies, and these high prices 
are naturally forcing them up to a high selling figure. 

A large tumber of small operations are out of commis- 
sion, thus helping out the plan of curtailment. Manv- 
facturers report a better line of orders and more 
inquiries, and the price situation is easing up rapidly). 
Less resistance is made as demand increases and as the 
buyer finds that his chances for getting requirements 
grow smaller. It is believed that no attempt will be mace 
to increase the quantity of North Carolina pine unt] 
demand becomes steadier. 

B. J. Salmon, eastern manager for the Iroquois Door 
Company, of New York city, was in Norfolk last wees. 
He reported business satisfactory. His company handl:s 
large quantities of fir doors in this territory; also high 
class trim and finishing stock made up of cypress, gum 
and other hardwoods. 

Jordan Wilkinson, with the Belhaven Lumber Company, 
Belhaven, N. C., was in Norfolk this week. The Belhaven 
company’s product is handled by William Schuette & Co. 
Mr. Wilkinson reports trade very good and growing bct- 
ter, especially along price lines. 

G. J. Dickerson, of the Carolina Pine Company, Hurt- 
ington, W. Va., was on this market recently securing sup- 
plies for his trade, which bids fair to be large this sum- 
mer. 

L. 8S. Blades, vice president of the First National bank, 
of Elizabeth City, N. C., has withdrawn from the Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Company and will devote his time 
to banking and farming interests, with which he is 
largely identified. 

John P. Gustavason, local representative for the 
American Wood Working & Machinery Company, reports 
business picking up in an encouraging manner. 

Henry Whelpton, with the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., made a tour of the North Carolina 
pine section last week. He reported business improving. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Manufacturers Apprehensive of Overproduction—Cur- 
tailment Policy Still Observed—Log Supply Ample— 
Plants Starting Up. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., April 4.—While the lumber mar- 
ket is all that the manufacturers had hoped for by this 
time the fear is expressed by some of the leading oper- 
ators that the present demand may be ruined and prices 
shattered if some concerted effort is not made to keep 
the supply within sight of the demand. While the de- 
mand is active enough to take the bulk of what is being 
turned out, the manufacturers have no assurance that all 
this is going to continue for an indefinite period, and in- 
stead of nursing the market there seems to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of some of the lumbermen to run their 
plants full time, paying not the slightest heed to supply 
or demand so long as they are able to peddle out the 
stuff they are cutting. Some operators in this district, 
in fact a large percent of them, still adhere to the cur- 
tailment policy, running their plants but five days a 
week, and doing all in their power to help promote a 
stronger and healthier market. None of the mills in 
this section have started to run nights, but the double 
shift has been put on by a number of the Texas mills, 
and a few of the big companies operating in the eastern 
part of Louisiana. 

All the local mills are running and doing a very 
satisfactory business. The sales-agents report that the 
market is very active and that all grades of material 
are coming in for some notice. The railroads are ask- 
ing for bids on several very large orders and, as usual, 
the Lake Charles mills land a large percent of the 
business, 

If any particular grade of stuff has received less at- 
tention than others it is export timbers. While some 
business has been done by mills catering to that par- 
ticular class of business, the general statement is that 
there is ‘‘little doing’’ in export trade. 

Assorted stocks for the retail and yard trade have 
been receiving a great deal of attention. Western cities 
continue to buy heavily and no falling off in the demand 
for this character of material has been felt. 

All the mills are well supplied with logs for an in- 
definite period. The recent heavy rains in the northern 
part of the parish and at the headwaters of the Cal- 
vasieu and Sabine rivers have made it possible for the 
lumbermen to move timber that has been felled for many 
months. 

The large new dry kilns of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber 
Company were completed, this week. When the com- 
pany suffered its loss by fire at Orange last year an 
experiment was made with the soda dip process in the 
hope of doing away with the old method, but after a few 
months’ trial it was decided to rebuild. The new kilns 
are of the latest design and as near fireproof as kilns 
can be made. ' 

The P. L. Renoudet Lumber Company, of New Iberia, 
La., has bought all the swamp lands on Bayou Black 
owned by J. U. Folse, of Houma. 

The large chemical plant of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company is being placed in order and will resume oper- 
ation in a few days. This plant has not been run for 
over two years. 

D. C. Powell was among the Lake Charles lumbermen 
to attend the conference held in New Orleans this week 
in the interest of the proposed Panama exposition. 

Capt. W. F. Ryder, general manager of the Long-Bell 
mill at Bon Ami, was among the visitors in the city 
during the week. 


The Phillips Turpentine Company has started its plant 
and is running full time. The new plant has been 
equipped with modern machinery and is doing a good 
business, 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


‘‘No Cars’’ Still the Cry—Business in Cypress Con- 
tinues to Improve—Higher Prices in Yellow Pine— 
Mill Stocks Low. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 4.—The most depressing 
feature of the week is the increased complaint of in- 
sufficient car supply from some of the cypress mills west 
of the river. Car troubles have been reported east of the 
river for some time. About ten days ago a slight de- 
ficiency was noted along the Texas & Pacific. Now the 
infection seems to have reached the Southern Pacific. 
The shortage may be due to local conditions and in that 
case it may be of short duration. 

Cypress still finds a good demand, the volume of busi- 
ness showing a gain from week to week, but there is no 
sensationally large improvement. Prices are firm. The 
mixed car business grows steadily, indicating that the 
sales of retailers are increasing as the spring advances. 
Mill stocks are somewhat broken, some items of uppers 
being rated in low supply. Shingle and lath movements 
are fair only. 

Yellow piners insist that prices are stronger, and on 
some items have reached levels higher by 50 cents to 
$1.50. The volume of demand is good. Mill stocks are 
poorly assorted. An encouraging feature is that over- 
stocks of particular items upon which the price has been 
weak for months are now reported well cleaned out, 80 
that the incentive to force sales by unduly heavy con- 
cessions has been in some degree removed. Exports are 
a little stronger and operators in close touch with the 
European marts say prospects for improvement are ex- 
cellent. European buyers seem to be skittish about the 
price, and if an agreement on quotations were reached 
it is certain that sizable deals now pending would be 
closed without loss of time. 

J. H. Foster, of the Forest Service, who spent several 
months in Louisiana making a study of the state’s lum- 
ber resources, has returned to Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Foster worked with State Forester Grace, who requested 
that he be sent to Louisiana to assist, among other things, 
in drafting bills for the conservation of the timber sup- 
ply, to be submitted to the legislature at its May sess:on. 
It is expected that his report will be ready for submis 
sion to the general assembly by the first of next month. 

Harry D. Wilmot has accepted a position with ‘he 
Woodward Supply Company, of New Orleans, and will 
travel in western Louisiana for that concern. Mr. Wil 
mot was formerly with Woodward-Wight & Co., and the 
C. T. Patterson Company. He is an experienced mill 
supply man and enjoys a large acquaintance in this ‘cr 
ritory. 

Tt is expected that a number of. lumbermen carry'0g 
degrees as nobles of the Mystic Shrine, by way of ‘* side 
line,’’ so to speak, will attend the annual convention of 
the Imperial Council of the Shrine, which opens a “ve 
days’ meeting in this city, April 10. 

Local Hoo-Hoo are discussing the holding of a concate 
nation in connection with the approaching annual of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in New 
Orleans, An informal meeting was held for this purpose 
at the Grunewald last Saturday. g 

Reports from Baton Rouge are that a determined fight 
will be made at the coming session of the legislature t° 
dissolve the state board of equalization. 

Chesbrough & Foley have put in a mill at Foley, 14. 
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and will, according to report, soon begin a cut on a con- 
tract with the Brooks-Scanlan Company. 





FROM NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 





Der:and for Yard Stock Slight—Railroad Material 
Bought Freely—From Indications August List Will 
Be Discarded—Business Personals. 

S.REVEPORT, La., April 5.—Conditions in this market 
have shown improvement during the last week. This 
ralls, though slight, bears every evidence of health- 
ines-. and has served to infuse manufacturers in this 
locality with a spirit of optimism. 

Notwithstanding demand for yard stock is much be- 
low normal for the season, a great deal of railroad 
material is being bought and from indications, this 
latter item bids fair to again assume its former im- 
portance as a factor in the yellow pine trade. 


Inguiries are coming in daily, not only from the 
trunk lines, which have postponed rehabilitation of 
old properties, but from backers of uew rauroads who 


seem prone to the belief that the time is opportune for 
the development of their projects, and as a conse- 
quence, the decreased demand for yard stock is more 
than counterbalanced. 

A continuance of the present brisk demand for ties, 
stringers ete, will cause a further shattering of the 
already broken stocks, and when demand for yard 
items shall have regained normal, which, with the 
opening of spring building seems inevitable, it is prob- 
able that the August list may be discarded for a 
higher basis, and concession sheets will have van- 
ished. 

B. H. Bolinger, of the Bolinger Lumber Company, 
returned last week from an inspection of the com- 
pany’s mill at Reeves. He reports that the work of 
construction is progressing rapidly and unless all 
indications fail, the company will start sawing about 
May 15. The mill, which is of the circular type, has a 
capacity of 50,000 feet a day, and is equipped with a 


modern planer. It is the company’s plan to saw for 
dimension principally and the operation of this plant, 
which is backed by an estimated cut of from ten to 


fifteen years, will aid materially in taking care of its 
constantly increasing business. 

The plant of the Southern Lumber Company, at 
Myrtistown, thirty-five miles north of Shreveport on 
the Kansas City Southern railway, is fast nearing 
completion. The mill, equipped with a modern cir- 
cular and gang, will have a production of 100,000 feet 
a day, with a planer of like capacity. Steam dry 
kilns are being installed, and the two large rough dry 
sheds under construction will provide ample storage 
room for the B and better and No. 1 common stocks 


which will be kiln dried. Work on the standard gauge 
tramroad is being pushed, and it is expected that mill- 
ing operations will start within sixty days. 

Frank Ford, of the Lodwick Lumber Company, re- 
turned last week from a ten days’ trip to various 
points in north Texas and Oklahoma. He reports 


business fairly good and was successful in booking 
several orders, 

‘‘Ted’’? Bay, formerly of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, will become associated with the Charles R. 
Ball Lumber Company, of this city, in charge of its 


railroad material department. Mr. Bay, who is well 
known in lumber circles throughout the country, will 
take up his new duties immediately. 

O. lL. Thigpen, of the Longstreet Lumber Company, 
of Longstreet, was a Shreveport visitor last week. He 
tepor{s business fairly good, but is finding consider- 
able difficulty in securing equipment. Mr. Thigpen 
takes an optimistic view of the market situation, and 
believes it is only a question of a short time before 
yellow pine shall have come into its own again. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Conditions Steady in Sawn Timber—United King- 
dom Building Trade Quiet—Business With Cuba Up 
to Former Active Periods. 

MosILg, Aua., April 4.—A steady market prevails in 
sawn timber at the Gulf ports, sales having been made 
at Mobile and Gulfport, Miss., during the last week 


upor a basis of 25 cents. There is a fairly satisfac- 
tory demand for all offerings, and the number of ves- 
sels inder charter indicates pressure to complete cargo 


when they arrive for loading. Small timber, from 
5x6 10 10x10, is in good request at from $13 to $13.50 
a tnousand superficial feet. Easier rates result to the 
advintage of shippers covering for advance sales. 
Reu-onable encouragement is apparent in the Euro- 
peas market, though buyers are still slow in meeting 
the ideas of shippers as to prices. 

cks at Liverpool and Manchester were reduced 
2,000 eubie feet during February, and stocks at 
Lonion are reported to be smaller than for a long 


& 


by 


time. All this is of course encouraging to the foreign 
trade out of the Gulf ports. The building trade of 
the United Kingdom is quiet, but other lines of con- 
Swiption show up fairly well. Shipbuilding orders 


are well in advance of last year, and will absorb in- 
creased quantities of timber. Large orders are being 
Placed for naval construction at Rosyth on the Clyde. 
Most of the outward movement of the last week in 


Sawn timber went forward from Gulfport, with sev- 
eral pareel shipments from this port. 

The European market for prime lumber shows weak- 
ness, £18 10s being apparently the limit obtainable 
jor 11-inch and up, while most offers are on a lower 
asis than this. 
this reduction. 


Lower freights partly account for 
Prices paid the mills show little if 





any quotable change, but top figures are less in evi- 
dence. 

The second cargo of the year for Alexandria was 
cleared last week from Mobile by Barret Bros. & Co. 
An earlier shipment was made by Rix M. Robinson, 
of Pensacola, Fla., and the total of the two cargoes 
was 5,581,000 feet. Another vessel is about to arrive, 
under charter of the European Lumber Company, for 
the-same port, and there appears to be further Egyp- 
tian business in sight. This year’s record undoubt- 
edly will exceed that of any other year in the history 
of the trade. 


South American Trade. 


In the South American trade firm prices character 
ize the market for River Plate schedules, and some of 
the mills report good inquiry. Quotations are not 
changed, but are strongly maintained. Chartering of 
recent weeks has been extensive, increasing the 
volume of shipments arranged for and to go forward 
in due course. Two steamer cargoes went forward 
during the last week for Rosario, embracing a large 
quantity of rosin in addition to lumber. The aggre 
gate was about 4,000,000 feet. The Thayer Export 
Lumber Company, the H. Weston Lumber Company, and 
the Moragues Lumber Company are represented in the 
shipments of the last two weeks. Four cargoes have 
gone to Santos and Rio Janeiro within two weeks. 

All divisions of the West Indian trade are moving 

briskly, with Cuba and Porto Rico showing the best 
gains. Porto Rico is becoming an important factor in 
the Gulf export trade, few localities consuming sc 
large a quantity of the product in proportion to size 
and resources. Shipments to the island this year 
promise to eclipse ail former records, and those from 
January 1 to the present time almost equal purchases 
for the entire year of 1906, when the trade began to 
increase in importance. Commercial conditions in 
Porto Rico are encouraging. Cuban trade is as good 
as at any of its former active periods, and unusual 
quantities of lumber are being shipped to other 
islands of the West Indian group. Concerns engaged 
in this branch of the yellow pine export trade are 
busy, and the mills are reaping good results through 
stronger prices and the increasing volume of orders on 
the market. Last week cargoes for Cuban ports went 
forward from Mobile, Tampa, Pensacola, Pascagoula, 
Gulfport and Port Arthur, the outward movement ag- 
gregating about 2,500,000 feet, which is below the re- 
cent average established. About 1,800,000 feet went 
to Porto Rico in four schooners from the Gulf, this be- 
ing an unusually large business. A small vessel 
carried lumber for St. Thomas and St. Kitts. ‘ 
_ Although there is a fairly steady movement of stock 
in the interior trade the gains are hardly up to ex- 
pectations. Railroad buying continues to be the main- 
stay of the market, and new equipment orders are 
added daily to the already large engagements of the 
car building companies, assuring maintenance of the 
demand. Heavy timbers are also improving in de 
mand, as is usual at this season. It is the belief that 
lessened production would very much benefit the trade. 
Mill stocks are moderate, but too much lumber is be- 
ing made for the interests of those most concerned, 
and the hoped-for advances in values have not mater- 
ee Manufacturers are still sanguine as to the 
future. : 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Reports of Manufacturers to Mills Favorable—Eastern 
Business Still Slow, However—A Few Mills Cutting 
on Last Year’s Orders. 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., April 5.—Business among retail 
dealers in the East has not matured as rapidly as some 
of the manufacturers expected, but the wholesalers from 
that territory remain confident of a good demand and 
their reports to mills with which they are in touch con- 
tinue favorable. ‘ 

The car material business has been quiet in this sec- 
tion for thirty days. This is especially true of framing, 
and some of the large mills have almost caught up with 
their framing orders during the last ten days. But sev- 
eral smaller framing bills have been placed during the 
last three or four days and these bills have gone as a 
general rule to those mills which needed the cutting. 
The present status of the car material market as a whole, 
however, is as favorable as it was thirty days ago. 

Sill orders for the last six months have been easy 
to get and the demand apparently has been greater than 
the supply. The local situation shows that some mills 
are still cutting on sill orders booked during the last two 
months of last year. 

The export market is conservative but it is taking 
all the timber offered at remunerative prices and ,the 
regular export mills are not soliciting interior business. 

One of the local wholesalers repérts the demand for 
riftsawed flooring better this week, although there has 
been no advance in the price of this item. The same 
concern reports car material as not so strong. 

E. P. Flowers, of the E. P. Flowers Lumber Company, 
says his company is getting business every day. He 
reports the market in this section as ‘‘rocking along 
in the same old chair.’’ 

G. W. Adams, president of the National Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade is quiet with his company with the 
exception of dimension, for which item it received several 
ear orders for prompt shipment last week. 

John 8. Marks, jr., of the Cairns-Marks, Lumber Com- 
pany, of Birmingham, and one of the incorporators and 
stockholders of the newly organized Fidelity Lumber 
Company, which opened offices in this city, expects to 
finish up his work in the ‘‘magic city’’ in about thirty 
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and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
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Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth. 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 
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Why use the bellies of lace leather > They are 
sure to stretch, Tannate Lace comes in “backs” 
free of belly as pictured above and in hand cut lac- 
ing equally free of belly. Users say Tannate will 
outwear rawhide from two to five times. 

A saw mill man who has used lace for 23 years 
reports that on a contract to saw 350,000 ft. of 
lumber he used only one string of Tannate Lace 
in his 10-inch belt. At the end of the job the lace 
was still good, although on the same drive he had 
had continual trouble with rawhide. 


- Write for our Tannate Lace Booklet 
suggesting methods of lacing. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA - 12 N. Third St. 
NEW YORK - - 40 Fulton St. 
CHICAGO - 243 E. Randolph St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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The Hugh W. Hogue Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUMBER, 
SHINGLES, TIMBER. 


No order too large or too small to be 
appreciated. Correspondence solicited. 


Mills at Yesler. Wash. 


1015 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, Coast Fir 


and Spruce, also Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts. 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 














days, after which he will devote his entire time to the 


new concern. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Prices Firm in Export Trade, but Demand Fallen Off, 
Especially in South America—England Taking but 
Little Sawn Timber. 


PENSACOLA, Fuia., April 5.—Demand for lumber and 
timber from abroad is slightly off, the market showing 
less activity than for several weeks, but thus far prices 
have held fairly firm. 

The principal market affected is South America, 
where the demand for lumber has slackened to a 
very marked extent, few cargoes of any character being 
sold. The sellers, however, are obdurate, and it is the 
belief that prices will shortly be adjusted. 

The sawn timber market, while holding firm locally, 
is slightly off in all of the timber centers abroad, espe- 
cially England, but exporters say this is only a tem- 
porary lull. 

The local market is firm, though the demand is a 
little slack. Sales during the last few days were made 
at 24% and 25 cent bases for averages of 30 feet and 
up. The Hayward Export Lumber Company bought 
from several milling concerns recently about 14,000 
pieces at these figures, choice timber bringing 25 cent 
basis. 

The interior market has shown no improvement re- 
cently, though mills report a supply of orders ahead 
to keep them running for several weeks. Through an 
agreement, however, they will curtail the output in this 
district by closing down one day each week. Several 
plants, which were closed, notably the large mills of the 





George E. Wood Lumber Company at Caryville, and the 
plant at Manistee, Ala., recently bought by interests 
of this city, have ‘begun’ operations. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES, 


Orders for Lumber Increase in Volume and Prices 
Advance—Mill Stocks Running Low—Spring and 
Summer Business Promise Well. 


WaRREN, ARK., April 2.—The Arkansas shortleaf yel- 
low pine situation, which has been gradually growing 
stronger for some time, continues to improve. The num- 
ber of orders received this week was about the same as 
that of last, which was exceptionally heavy in volume, 
The manufacturers are holding out for higher prices and 
if orders sent in are not at highest market values they 
are returned, and this policy is compelled by the low 
stock at the mills. Because shipments have been heavy 
the last month and considerably in excess of what was 
cut, the stocks are lower than they were at the beginning 
of March and are about 10,000,000 feet below normal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that cars were scarce and 
hard to get two or three days last week, the total ship- 
ments for March were very satisfactory, being far in ad- 
vance of shipments made during any month for a long 
time. Spring buying seems to have begun in earnest and 
everything betokens a heavy business this spring and 
summer. Collections continue good. 

F. M. Willhite, sales manager of the yellow pine de- 
partment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., was a Warren visitor for two days, the 
guest of the Bradley Lumber Company. 

J. F. Forsyth, manager for the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Little Rock Friday and Saturday. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Better Grades Scarce and in Strong Demand—An Over- 
stock of Low Grade Stuff—Executive Board of Lum- 
bermen’s Club to Meet. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 4.—The Nashville market 
is overstocked with low grades of lumber, according to 
reports. The ,better grades, which are constantly in 
strong demand, are scarce. Advanced prices, which ap- 
peared two or three weeks ago, are well maintained. 

Demand from the retail trade has kept local yards 
busy. Most of the building activity is in the residential 
section of Nashville and many of the contracts are for. 
handsome, costly homes. These will, of course, call for a 
considerable quantity of hardwood material for floors 
and finishings. 

Call for poplar and oak is supplemented by an active 
demand for ash, this demand having assumed liberal pro- 
portions. No. 1 common plain white oak and hickory 


axle wheel stock are also in good demand. It is pre-_ 


dicted that the coming demands for the last mentioned 
stocks will be an important factor for some time. 

Many rafts of ties and railroad timbers are sent from 
Nashville to Cairo and other Illinois distributing points. 
The inquiry for construction material which comes from 
the carriers is widespread. 

Demand from consuming factories shows improvement. 
The yellow pine market is stronger than for several 
weeks. Demand for cypress is good and the market 
strong with advanced prices predicted. 

All hardwood grades are moving briskly. This is 
especially true of red and white oak, plain and quar- 
tered, and of ash, elm, birch, gum and chestnut. Wide 
poplar continues to bring fancy prices, there being a 
very active demand for this wood from the manufac- 
turers of automobile bodies. 

John Love, president of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club, has called a meeting of the executive board for 
Tuesday, April 12, at 4 p. m. The board will meet in 
the Nashville Board of Trade rooms. The meeting will 
be for the purpose of electing standing committees and 
getting the affairs of the new organization into shape 
for the first regular meeting, April 19. 

J. H. Sampson, of the E. L. Davis Lumber Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., has been operating liberally on the 
local market. 

George C. Goodfellow, of Montreal, Que., was in Nash- 
ville during the week and made several good deals. - He 
was looking more particularly for poplar and also bought 
a considerable quantity of oak. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Weather Ideal for Shipping, but Rain Needed to Get 
Down Logs—Two Big Timber Deals—Notes of the 
Trade. ; 


AsHLAND, Ky., April 5.—Market conditions in this 
section show a decided improvement in all lines of hard- 
woods. Demand is constantly increasing and weather 
conditions have been ideal for filling the orders, which 
are coming in rapidly. The mills are all running 
steadily. 

W. H. Dawkins states that Jow grade stocks are mov- 
ing more freely and the prospects in Ashland seem 
bright. Millmen are anxiously awaiting a timber run. 

The Herrmann Lumber Company, of this city, has 
closed a deal with Dr. T. M. Sellards, of Detroit, Mich., 
for a tract of valuable timber near Paintsville, consist- 
ing of first growth oak and poplar. 

The Vansant-Kitchen Company says business ‘is good. 
This company has bought about 75,000,000 feet of 
poplar timber near Jackson, the consideration involved 
amounting to about $1,500,000. 


The Wright-Saulsberry Company reports business sat- 
isfactory. Giles Wright, who recently returned from 
Chicago and other points, says orders are plentiful. 
Demand is good for oak construction timbers, panel 
poplar, ones and twos, and No. 1 common saps. The call 
for plain and quartered oak has materially quickened. 
At a meeting of the directors of this company James H. 
Kitchen was made vice president and Charles J. Kitchen 
secretary and treasurer, the latter to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. E. Burke. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company notes that from 
the number of inquiries coming in it looks as though 
trade conditions are materially improved. It is shipping 
out a large amount of wide poplar and quartered oak. 

The Southern Hardwood Company reports a good de- 
mand for common and better oak. Business in general 
is good. 

The Nigh Lumber Company, Ironton, Ohio, reports 
business satisfactory, with a good demand for low grade 
stock, showing a large increase within the last thirty 
days. It is also shipping out chestnut and poplar in 
all grades. It is not having many calls for walnut, of 
which it has a large stock. Mr. Nigh, with the other 
lumbermen in this section, deplores the scarcity of water, 
although it has a sufficient supply of logs to keep its mill 
going for some time. 


MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Resumption of Activity—Orders Coming in Steadily— 
Resclutions Adopted in Memory of Lamented Lum- 
berman—Good Call for Cherry. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—Exceptionally moderate 
weather during March gave an impetus to the hardwood 
business and practically made certain the complete re- 
sumption of former activity in this field. In St. Louis 
the trade outlook is dimmed by labor disturbances, but 
this condition in no way affects the recovery of the mar- 
ket in the rural districts. Orders are coming in steadily 
and shipments are going forward promptly. 

At regular monthly meetings of the directors of the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange and of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, resolutions were adopted 
in memory of the late William A. Bonsack. As an- 
nounced previously in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Bonsack was drowned accidentally in Lake Pontchar- 
train, near New Orleans, La., March 18. 

Tom Frye, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, who recently returned from a [rip 
through the hardwood producing belt, feels encouraged 
over the outlook. He says that everybody is hopetul, 
where before they were dubious. Gum is becoming 
stronger steadily. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Mauu- 
facturing Company, says conditions look bright in 41s 
line. His mills at Arlington are running steadily. ; 

Jacob Mossberger reports business improving. He '8 
pleased with the outlook. 

H. F. Nelson, of the Ozark Lumber & Cooperage Com- 
pany, says the slack barrel outlook depends particularly 
upon the outcome of the apple crop. It will be a big 
season, he says, if the crop is not killed by frosts. 

William Lothman, head of the Lothman Cypress Com- 
pany, states that March made a splendid record in Lis 
business. It came close to being a record breaker. 

R. J. O'Reilly, of the O’Reilly Lumber Company, 52y8 
his trade has shown consistent improvement. He looks 
for a continuation of activity in hardwoods. 

Charley Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says conditions at the mills are much improved 
since the month of pleasant weather. Business is 1™- 
proving and so are prices. 

G. E. Jurden, of the Moore-Jurden Lumber Company, 
says trade is coming in well to this newly organized cot 
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cern. Demand is quite active and prices are firming up. 


W. G. Haskell, of the East St. Louis Walnut Company, 


states that the export trade is heavy in walnut lumber; 
also that there is a decided improvement in domestic de- 
mand, 


Franz Waldstein, of the Waldstein Lumber Company, 
ceports that his trade has shown a decided improvement, 
vith every prospect for its continuance. 

W. R. Chivvis reports a good call for walnut and cherry 
‘umber from foreign and domestic sources, with fair 
rices. 

Lumber inspected measured by the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
-hange during March: 


Feet. Feet. 
Jaime @ORs< 6a ccs tas 5, PN Doni Ui paewie a Oh 6,257 
vuartered oak....... 107,824 Magnolia .......... 933 
gh o15on3eneueeunee 148,982 Cottonwood ........ 3,054 
TANS os asc mesenger & 29,657 Basswood .......... 1,909 
PECME 65 aeieence a Sie 201,24 
1 ocuse aeaarae 135,372 eT ee 942,244 
ee ree. 62, 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Visitor on Local Market Finds It More Difficult to Get 
Dry Stocks Than Orders—Reports From Various 
Dealers Denote Optimism. 

HuntTIncTON, W. Va., April 4.—The Miller-Crosier 
lumber Company, of this city, with mills near An- 
thony, will complete its bridge this week across the 
Greenbrier river and will begin steady mill operation 
next week. It is sawing some of its bridge timbers 
and planking this week. The company reports work 
moving along satisfactorily in the building of its 
7-mile railroad to timber, and that it has completed 
the building of houses, hotel and commissary at its 
plant. 

J. W. Taylor, of the Domestic Lumber Company, of 
Columbus, in this city recently, reports business satis- 
factory and prospects encouraging for the summer. 
He finds it more difficult to locate dry stock than to 
get orders. 

F, W. Crane, of the F. W. Crane Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., a buyer on this market this week, sold 
several cars of lumber before leaving. Mr, Crane re- 
ports business brisk in Pittsburg markets and prices 
materially advaneed. 

C. A. Miller, of the J. W. Johnson Company, has 
returned from a business trip to Buffalo, Rochester 
and several other eastern cities. He reports business 
good and the outlook flattering. Eastern buyers are 
liberal with orders and are paying better prices than 
they have been for three years. Stocks in the large 
wholesale yards are broken, with indications of a 
heavier demand to come. 

Sliger Bros., of this city, are running their mills 
steadily, manufacturing a large amount of hemlock 
and fine bill stock. They say business is moving well 
in their line. 

Ht. G. Irwin, of the Erie Lumber Company, of Erie, 
Pa., reports good receipts of large and desirable orders 
for hardwood lumber, switch ties, flooring, ete. The 
company has disposed of its yellow pine mills in Mis- 
sissippi but continues to operate its mills in Alabama. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Inquiries Not as Strong as Month Ago—Three Millions 
to Go Into Buildings This Season—Dry Weather Aids 
Fires. 

\,OUISVILLE, Ky., April 5.—Louisville hardwood dealers 
avree that March was a good month and business is 
coming in steadily. Continued good weather has been 
of great assistance in getting out orders. 

“laude Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
pevy, reports business satisfactory. Inquiries are not 
a. strong as a month ago, but the company is getting 
gd reports from its customers all over the country. 

he C. C, —— & Bro. Company reports having a 

e d trade. D. C. Harris, traffic manager for the com- 

) \°, will deliver an address at the regular monthly 

1 ting of the Traffic & Transportation Club of Louis- 

, Which will be held next Monday night in the club’s 
ters in the Galt house. Mr. Harris’ address will be 
he subject of the new demurrage rules. Since the 

went into effect shippers seemingly have had little 
ve to abide by them. 

e A. E, Norman Lumber Company reports that 
‘ch was one of the best months for business in its 
i ory. It is stocking up heavily, on poplar mostly. 

‘ark Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is in Chicago 
eet his mother and sister, who are on their way home 

Ta two months’ visit in California. Mr. Brown will 

aompany them home. Graham Brown says orders 

: — are coming in well and collections are 

r ving. 

‘he E, B. Norman Lumber Company is operating all 

artments, including the box factory, at full speed. 

"he Mengel Box Company is running full time and 

\\«. Davis, manager of the lumber department, said that 

se branch of the business was keeping up with the box 


\ 


‘uildings which will cost $3,000,000 are either in 
: arse of construction or being planned in Louisville. 
‘us is the report of the Builders’ Exchange and does, 
not inelude the large number of small houses and build- 
ngs that are now keeping the builders busy. The most 
“ncouraging report on local building conditions is that 
while February and March do not equal in number the 
permits issued in the same months of last year, the cost 
of the structures will be four times as great. 

Owing to dry weather, which has prevailed since Feb- 
— and in spite of precautions taken to prevent them, 
crest fires are reported in several of the mountain coun- 
ties, resulting in great damage. 





At Cincinnati, Ohio, the board of army engineers will 
hear the ar ents of rivermen for a wider channel 
under the new Kentucky and Indiana bridge than the 
specifications provide for. The plans call for a channel 
of 360 feet, but the rivermen will ask that it be made 
700 feet. 

A direct line, from Louisville to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is the latest project in railroads and this one is badly 
needed. It will according to the plans cut about 100 
miles off the distance by rail to either city, and will pass 
through seven county seats. The parts of each state to 
be passed through are rich in coal and timber. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Industrial Conditions Affected by Threatened Street 
Railway Strike—Prices Firm—No Surplus Stocks— 
Low Grades Slow—Weakness in Cypress. 


CoLuMsBus, Onto, April 5.—The threatened strike of 
the street car employees of Columbus, together with 
other matters affecting industrial conditions, have caused 
a slight quietude in the lumber trade in central Ohio. 
Yellow pine and hardwoods were both affected by tht 
lull, but yellow pine to the greatest extent. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers believe the lull is temporary and 
preparations are being made for a more active trade 
later in the spring. 

Prices have not suffered materially by the weakness, 
although some slight concessions are being offered. Yard 
trade in some sections has shown slight improvement. 

There is no evidence of oversupply in any part of the 
state. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands are limited. Rail- 
roads are in the market for steady supplies of stocks 
and the same is true of furniture and implement fac- 
tories. 

A. C. Davis, head of the jobbing concern bearing his 
name, says the general tone of the market is firm and 
demand steady. Low grades are a trifle slow and de- 
mand for the higher grades is good. Some weakness is 
evident in cypress. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, says the last week has 
been a quiet one. Hardwoods remain strong but there 
is a slight weakening in yellow pine. Although prices in 
yellow pine have not gone down, still the demand is slow, 
as farmers are too busy with their spring work to buy 
lumber. bd 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre. Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a slight falling off in orders from certain 
sections. He is of the opinion that trade will improve 
in the near future. Prices are holding their own. 

The General Lumber Company soon will start the 
building of a splash dam in a small creek emptying into 
the Big Sandy river in its timber tract in Kentucky in 
order to float logs to the mill at Ashland, Ky. 

H. C. Bard, of the. Middle States Lumber Company, 
says trade shows improvement in central Ohio, Prices 
are about the same and the demand is better. One of 
the features of the market is the fact that the demand 
is running more to the lower grades. 

Reports collected from Ohio, West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania for the week ended March 31 show 
that contracts awarded amounted to $1,549,000 as com- 
pared with $3,014,000 during the corresponding week in 
1909 and $822,000 in 1908. 

H. C. Horton, of the sales department of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, reports steady conditions in 
practically every department of the lumber trade. Or- 
ders are well distributed and the higher grades are in 
better demand than the lower grades. Prices are ad- 
vancing, especially in red and white oak and poplar. 

‘C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Company, 
says orders are steady and prospects bright. He thinks 
the conditions show the beginning of one of the best 
years in the history of the lumber business. 

John R. Gobey, head of the John R. Gobey Com- 
pany, says the demand for lumber is increasing. He 
reports firmness in yellow pine and also in cypress. Oaks 
and other hardwoods are also firm. Mr. and Mrs. Gobey 
will attend the wedding of John A. Bruce, president of 
the Owl Bayou Cypress Company at Hammond, La. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


Building Operations Checked by Strike of Carpenters— 
Neither Side Will Make Concessions—Business Good 
in General and Outlook Excellent. 


EvANSVILE, INp., April 7—Business with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers continues on the upward grade and 
the outlook for future business is good. All the large 
mills in this section are running full time and the number 
of inquiries and orders has increased. March was the 
most active month of the year and April has started out 
promisingly. Building operations haye been checked by 
reason of the strike of the mters who walked out 
April 1, demanding an advarice from 40 to 50 cents an 
hour.- The boss carpenters refused to grant the demands 
and at this time there is no indication of a compromise. 

E. 8S. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
who: travels through southern and central Illinois, says 
business prospects in Illinois are excellent. 

Willis Copeland, of the Single Center Buggy Company, 
reports the carriage and automobile trade 4 

Charles White, lumber dealer of Boonville, Ind., says 
trade has been good all this year, and that inquiries are 
increasing. 

Tight and slack barrel cooperage manufacturers of this 
city report trade steady. Most of the large plants are 
operated full time. Business with the tight barrel manu- 
facturers is especially good, and the outlook is flattering. 
Slack barrel manufacturers have had a good run on flour 
and beer bottle barrels. Local trade shown a big 
inerease over the corresponding period of last year. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 
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a PORTLAND, OREGON. “ng 


CAR SILLS, SIDING, 


ROOFING, LINING, 
' BRIDGE TIMBER. 


And we can always meet emer- 
gencies requiring unusually quick 
shipment. 


G. W. GATES & CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Branch Sales Office: 
201 Scott Building. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 





























! Our Specialties: 


LARGE AND LONG 
TIMBERS. 
BRIDGE STRINGERS. 

FIR PILING. — 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Northwest 
Forest Products. 


Jay §. Hamilton Lumber Co, 


314-15 Lumberman’s Building, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON. 
MILLS: 


MYRTLE CREEK, ORE. 
KALAMA, WASH. F 














BLACK ROCK, ORE. 
q SHINGLE MILL, ° ° 











CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager 








Pacific Coast Lumber 
Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 


way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bidg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, ORE, 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 
Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our Specialty 


Long Fir Timbers 
Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, etc. 


We solicit your orders for 


Washington Lumber Products 


Central Lumber Company 
Centralia, Washington 


WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties, 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sassS 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territor¥ 























California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(aE TACOMA, WASH. “2a 


We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eye means good service, 
good stock and right prices, 













It’s the Eye of Satisfaction —don’t you see it? 


Tacoma, 


Wash. 





Manufacturers and Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations. 


MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 
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John A. Byers, lumber buyer of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
reports trade conditions in central and western Kentucky 
jooking up. 

The box factory at Rockport is operated full time, and 
President Charles Lieb reports business good. 

The hardwood saw mill of J. V. Stimson at Hunting- 
burg is running full time. Orders are coming in well. 

Business with the Indiana Tie Company in this city is 
reported good. The company has put in large supplies of 
ties secured from Green and Pond rivers in Kentucky. 

Handle factories are doing a good business, and most 
of the plants are operated full time. The ax handle fac- 
tory at Calhoun, Ky., is running full time. 

Philip Klein, cooperage manufacturer and a member 
of the city council, celebrated the 76th anniversary of 
his birth Saturday by entertaining a party of his friends. 

Lumber manufacturers in this section are elated over 
the establishment of a line of steamboats in the Evans- 
ville and Tennessee river trade. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Big Timber Purchase in Memphis—Logs Will Be Sawn 
at Memphis—Car Company Finds It Necessary to 
Increase Force, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 5—R. J. Darnell, Incorpo- 
rated, has bought 10,000 acres of hardwood timber land 
in Tunica county, Mississippi. This tract adjoins an 
area of 7,500 acres already owned by the same concern 
in Tunica county. The concern will bring this timber 
to Memphis to be cut. The local plant has resumed 
operation after a suspension of two weeks. It was neces- 
sary to make changes in trackage arrangements and for 
this reason it was impossible to secure the necessary 
amount of raw material. However, Mr. Darnell expects 
no further trouble on the score of a log shortage and the 
double band mill and veneer factory will be operated 
full time. 

Something of a novelty is presented in the fact that 
the MeLean Lumber Company is operating its mill 
double time. This is one of the best indications of the 
decided improvement in the lumber situation. With the 
exception of the last few weeks, it has been difficult for 
over two years to secure enough orders to justify any 
plant running full time. This company is well supplied 
with timber. 

The Nickey Bros. Hardyood Lumber Company has 
about completed its. plant at Binghampton, a suburb of 
Memphis. It will be placed in operation within a few 
days. It will make a specialty of high grade oak, ash 
and other hardwood lumber and will begin operation with 
a large number of orders on hand. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has booked an 
order for 450 boxcars for the Mexican Central railroad 
and it will, therefore, be necessary for it to reémploy 
the several hundred men laid off a short time ago. The 
management believes that it will be possible to secure 
enough orders in the near future to enable the plant to 
resume full time and with its full quota of 1,200 men. 

Bank clearings in Memphis during March were more 
than $9,000,000, or about 40 percent ahead of the same 
month last year, and broke all records of any March in 
the history of this city. Building operations also exceed 
last year so far by $45,000. 

The Anderson-Tully Company is operating all its box 
factories and mills with the exception of one of the large 
box plants at this point. 

The Meridian Planing Mill & Creosoting Company 
practically has rebuilt its plant at Meridian, Miss., which 
was destroyed by fire last September, and this will be 
vlaced in operation within a few days. Concrete has 
been used very largely in the construction and the plant 
is practically fireproof. 

The American Cooperage Company, which has its 
headquarters at Helena, Ark., and which has a capital 
stock of $25,000, has filed articles of incorporation. John 
R. Livingston is president and Dale Welch is secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Earle Cooperage Company, of which C. T. Whit- 
man is president and R. A. Scott secretary and treasurer, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Tts headquarters are at Earle, a few miles west .of 
Memphis. o 

Another new lumber concern in eastern Arkansas is 
the W. G. Baker Lumber Company, at Heber. Its capital 
stock is $25,000. R. T. Martin is president and Mortimer 
Frauenthal secretary and treasurer. Heber is one of the 
towns which was built by the construction of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas railroad. | 

The Brown Lumber Company, Paragould, Ark., has 
‘filed an amendment to its charter whereby its capital 
stock is increased from $15,000 to $50,000. 

John W. McClure, who was appointed manager of the 
baseball team of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
has appointed John W. Pritchard as captain for the en- 
suing season and practice will begin at an early date. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Prices Firm for Better Grades—Greater Building Ac- 
tivity Than for Ninety Days—Devastation in the 
Wake of Forest Fires. 

CuHarLoTTE, N. C., April 3.—A stiff market for the 
‘standard grades of lumber and an optimistic outlook 
in building, with local permits for March estimated at 
$150,000, are the principal features of the market. 

The steady call for the better grades of lumber prob- 
ably will keep prices firm for a long time. It has been 
some time since the outlook has been so bright. Not for 
ninety days has there been so much activity in build- 
ing. Architects have their hands full working on plans. 


There is indication that men in the building trades: 


in North Carolina will accomplish a much needed result 
now that they have organized the Builders’ Exchange 





of North Carolina, with principal offices at Greensboro. 
The incorporators are J. N. Longest, of Greensboro; 
R. E. Piper, of Durham; B. Mackenzie, of Greens- 
boro, and H. ‘A. Pfohl, of Winston-Salem, all men of 
experience in the building line. 

Forest fires are reported throughout the state and 
considerable timber of value has been destroyed. The 
16,000-acre estate of James Boyd, near the winter resort 
of Southern Pines, was swept by flames, and a large 
area of pine timber destroyed. The report of the state 
insurance commissioner, recently published, shows a 
total of $321,000,000 fire insurance written during 1909 
in 120 companies with premiums paid to the amount of 
$3,737,000, and losses amounting to $1,614,000. In 
1908, $281,000,000 fire insurance was written. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Disappearance of Sugar Bushes Tends to Substitution 
—Muskegon in Prospect of Securing Direct Railway 
Communication with Saginaw. 

CapILLAc, Micu., April 5.—The old style maple sugar 
bushes in Michigan are disappearing and the supply of 
the genuine article is growing less each year on account 
of the cutting down of the maple forests. With the 
large demand for maple syrup and the limited supply 
comes the substitute, and the first sample of this season 
has been received for testing by F. W. Robinson, state 
analyst at Lansing. 

A. C. Carton, deputy land commissioner, has returned 
to Lansing from a trip into the northern section of the 
lower peninsula. He reports many settlers occupying 
the land in that portion of the state. Land values are ad- 
vancing as a result. Several tracts have been withdrawn 
from the market until prices reach a high point. 

A largely attended and enthusiastic meeting was held 
by the Manistee Board of Trade at Hotel Dunham March 
31. Judge Grant was toastmaster and John I. Gibson, 
the new secretary of Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, formerly of Battle Creek, was the principal 
outoftown speaker. 

The Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon railway runs directly 
west from Muskegon and terminates at Ashley, although 
the Grand Trunk has a working schedule beyond Ashley 
to Owosso. It is stated the Grand Trunk plans to con 
nect Ashley and Saginaw, thus giving Muskegon a direct 
line to Saginaw. 

A large amount of tonnage is carried between the 
ports on the east and west banks of Lake Michigan. 
The Crosby line having inaugurated daily service be- 
tween Grand Haven and Milwaukee, the outlook is for 
a larger tonnage than ever. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Returning Hardwood Manufacturer Reports Trade Good 
—Mill Concern Removes Offices and Improves Fa- 
cilities. 

BristoL, TENN., April 6.—V. K. Simpson, of the Pax- 
ton Lumber Company, has just returned from Louisville, 
Ky., where he called on the hardwood trade. Mr. Simp- 
son reports the lumber market in good condition at 
Louisville. The Paxton company this week moved its 
offices from the First National Bank building to its new 
office building on Seventh street, near the plant, where 
it will be in closer touch with the mill. 

Prospects for business are very good, according to 
George E. Davis, of George E. Davis & Co. : 

J. J. Hager returned this week from Unicoi county, 
where the Unaka Lumber Company, of which he is presi- 
dent, has a mill in operation. This company has ac- 
quired 6,000 acres of timber near Unaka Springs, and 
besides a mill has built flumes and tramroads. It is 
estimated that the timber will last ten years. 

Tom Warren, 2 well known hardwood inspector, for 
several years with the Whiting Manufacturing Company, 
has resigned and gone to Cincinnati, Ohio, to accept 4 
more important position with a lumber concern in thot 
city. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Trade Demands Increase Output at Mills—Furnitui® 
Business Makes Heavy. Inroads—Doors, Millwoi : 
and Timbers in Request, 

Burra.o, N. Y., April 4.—The Hugh McLean Lumb: 
Company reports that its Memphis mill is running 4: 
and night, in order to keep up with the oak deman 
which is as heavy as ever and is not likely to drop 0 
unless people get through using oak. Scatcherd & Si 
are also doing what they can at their Memphis mill 
keep the buyer satisfied. It has been a long time sin 
the firm has been able to get any amount of this im 
ber ahead of its customers. 

F. W. Vetter is beginning to look southward aga 
and will no doubt find bis way to North Carolina th 
month, looking for a new stock of ash and the like, fi 
the yard has sold a lot of lumber lately and still fin 
trade good. : 

Extra activity on the part of furniture factories h: 
cleaned up a lot of low grade hardwood in the yard © 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company and set it ' 
looking south for more stock. 

The yard of I. N. Stewart & Bro. has sold a larg 
amount of low grade cherry of late and has kept in th 
procession in other woods, though finding the supply © 
birch and chestnut poor. 

The yard and mill of G. Elias & Bro. cover the lum 
ber trade so fully that it is easy to strike some branc 
of it that other people are not in. Doors and other mil 
work and foundation timbers take the lead in deman« 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


The iardwood Market Lacking in Life—Poplar Much 
i) Demand—Plenty of lLogs—Building Active— 
C -cess Moving. 
(.  INNATI, OHIO, April 6.—There is a lack of anima- 


tior the hardwood market during the last two weeks, 
whic seems to be pretty general. The mails are not so 
pro. © of business orders, while the results reported by 
roa -presentatives are but little more satisfying. There 
is n. reasonable solution offered other than the general 
busi. -s is slow. Money is easy at the banks, but col- 
lectic 5 are slow. 

Th. .e is a good demand in the market for poplar box 
boar’:. which seem to have almost disappeared at some 
point. This is said to be owing to the demand created 
by th: appearance in the market of the demand for suit- 
able ; oplar for automobile manufacturers. 

The Freiberg Lumber Company’s mill is running on 
maho. ny logs, with a good supply of all classes on hand, 
while they manufacture flitches for cutting on their 


veneer Saws. 

J. kd Dulweber, with John Dulweber & Co., says their 
house is doing a very good volume of business, notwith- 
standing the fact that others complain of dullness. 
They have recently made extensive additions to their 
stock at their new yards on the Southern railroad. 


The big mills of C. Crane & Co. are running to full 
capacity, with plenty of logs in the river to keep them 
humming for months. A leak in a gas main in front of 
their East End yards caught fire the other day and 
communicated to one of the big piles of dry lumber, and 


for a short time it looked like there would be a big 
blaze, but quick work of the fire department saved the 
plant. 
There was a good deal of activity in the railroad 
yards during March, as evidenced by the car service re- 
port of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, which 
shows that the receipts were 7,598 cars against 5,929 for 
March, 1909. ‘The shipments in March were 6,711 cars, 
compared with 5,977 cars for the same month last year. 

There is a brisk volume of trade in building and the 
prospects for a good season are said to be very bright. 
Yellow pine men are doing a very satisfactory volume of 
business just now, with the outlook very good. Cypress 
for building purposes is active, while there is an increas- 
ing movement in thick tank stock. Northern pine and 
hemlock are moving freely, with a good demand for pine 
from sash and door manufacturers. 

Col. S. Stanberry, representative of the Chicago Coal 


& Lumber Company, says business in heavy yellow pine 
is good and that the outlook for business is satisfactory. 
The colonel has filed his application for membership in 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 

The Cincinnati Furniture Exchange has called a meet- 
ing tor Wednesday to decide upon the opening of a 
permanent furniture exposition in Cincinnati. 

The new classification, official grading and inspection 
rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers of the United 
States is completed and has been mailed to the members 
and a number of consumers. There is general satisfac- 
tion expressed with the rules, and many express the 
Opinion that they are the most comprehensive and satis- 
fying of any rules ever published. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Prices on Lumber Advancing—Shipments Delayed by 
Lack >of Cars—Retailers Expect Good Season—Gen- 
eral rade Improving. 

Par.uspurG, W. Va., April 6.—Conditions in this 


localit 1ow a slight improvement over last week as to 
prices sd inquiries, especially in cypress, which is ex- 
ceedin.' strong and is commanding better prices than 
for sey.-.! months. However, all the better grades have 
been s onger and there is a tendency toward higher 
prices | greater demand. 

Ship g facilities still are reported short in the south- 
ern en this state, which is causing much unrest among 
dealer me of whom have been unable to make a ship- 
ment | some weeks. Fear of cancelation of orders con- 
— m and the situation will have to be relieved 

on. 

We: conditions are favorable to a rise in the 
stream which will insure a good shipping stage by 
Water | many of the local dealers are preparing to 
make r spring movements at that time. This will 
mean bringing down from the headwaters of the 
Little nawha river many rafts of logs and thousands 
of tie it have accumulated during the winter season. 

Ret: +s have nothing to complain of and all seem 
to be _than satisfied with the way the spring season 
- st d off, and predictions are made that this will 
vag st building summer this city has had in some 
f t - S. Mereereau Lumber Company report business 
the ‘| as the best .in its history. This is one of 

le yo zer concerns of this section and it has made 
remar} “‘e progress during its short life. 

a * est, with the Midland Lumber Company, has 


from North Carolina and an extended trip 
throug’ the South. 


ee ee 


MODERNIZE YOUR MILL. 


les you would keep pace with the times, if you would 
a. with others in your line, then keep your mill 
a out the old machinery, which ceases to be 
aia sp when something better comes along, and utilize 
your space and the energy of your mill with the latest 
machinery, 

— 'S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, can 
mill you how to increase the output of your planing 


and reduce manufacturing vosts. Modern planers 
may interest you. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 











From New Orleans, La. 
Clearances of steamers carrying parcel shipments of 
lumber, and forest products during the week ended 
April 2: 


Momus, New York—583,333 feet lumber, skewers, pine tar. 

Massapequa, Porto Rico—Lumber and box material. 

Fjell, Port Cortez—Yellow pine lumber and box shooks. 

City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—Yellow pine, 
poplar, gum and oak lumber, creosoted poles. 

Margherita, Barcelona and Trieste—Staves. 

Colonian, Liverpool—Oak, gum, mahogany, walnut, ash, 
yellow pine and cypress lumber, persimmon ‘logs, staves. 

Virginie, Havre—Gum, oak, chestnut and pine lumber, 
ash, dogweod and poplar iogs, boat oars, handles. 

El Mar, New York—516,666 feet lumber, box material, 


Elbe,- Wamburg—Pine lumber and timber, walnut, ash, 
poplar, hickory and magnolia logs. 

Herman Wedel Jarlsberg, Alexandria—Red gum lumber. 

Turrialba, Colon—Crossties, yellow pine lumber. 

Cartago, Bocas del Toro—Crossties, yellow pine lumber. 

Excelsior, Havana—Crate material, yellow pine lumber. 

Oronian, London and Antwerp—Oak, ash, gum, mahogany, 
cypress, poplar, cottonwood and walnut lumber, oak and ash 
logs, handles. 

Atlas, Vera Cruz—-Box shooks. 

Maarten Saenz, Barcelona, Passages and Alicante—Oak, 
gum, ash and cottonwood lumber, staves, poplar, ash and 
dogwood logs. 

Nyassa, Glasgow—Oak, gum, hickory, cypress, yellow pine 
and cottonwood lumber ; yellow pine timber ; hickory squares; 
ash, persimmon and hickory logs; staves and handles. 

Sunungdale, Progreso—Box shooks. 

Dictator, Bluefield—Yellow pine lumber. 


From Portland, Ore. 


March 30—Steamer Hugh Hogan, 600,000 feet, for San 
Francisco. Eastern & Western Lumber Company, shippers. 
Steamer Bowdoin, 700,000 feet, for San Pedro, shipped by 
Dant & Russell. 

March 31—Steamer Rainier, 840,000 feet, for San Fran- 
cisco, shipped by Patterson Lumber Company. Steamer 
F. 8. Loop, 815,000 feet, for San Francisco, shipped by 
Clark & Wilson, Willard Case, Oregon, Kansas and Oak Point 
Lumber Company. 

April 2—Steamer Northland, 850,000 feet, for San Fran- 
cisco, shipped by the Knappton Lumber Company. 


From Mobile, Ala. 


March 29—American schooner Robert Graham, for Ponce, 
Porte Rico, with lumber. British steamship Belgian, for 
Liverpool, England, sawn timber, lumber, staves, hardwood 
logs and lumber. German steamship Bylgia, for Dublin, 
Limerick and Teint Pier, Ireland, with timber, lumber and 
hardwood. 

March 30—Dutch steamship Marken, Algiers, Africa, and 
Genoa, Italy, with lumber and timber. 

April 1—British schooner St. Olaf, for Havana, with 
lumber. Swedish bark Sygin, for Casa Blanca, with lumber. 
British barkentine Enterprise, for Havana, with lumber. 

April 2—British steamship Crown of Aragon, for Liver- 
pool, with lumber, timber and hardwood logs. American 
— D.'J. Sawyer, for Mayaguez, Porto Rico, with lum- 
er. 

From San Francisco. 


During the week ended April 2 only one full cargo of 
lumber left San Francisco for a foreign port—Schooner Hva, 
April 1, with 288,321 feet, for Altata, Mexico. Small ship- 
ments were made as follows: April 26, steamer /sthmian, 
for New York via Salina Cruz & Tehuantepec railway, 15,102 
feet; steamer Acapulco, for Mexico, 10,793 feet; schooner 


* James Rolph, for Hana, H. T., 4,319 feet. April 30, steamer 


Lurline, for Honolulu, 4,800 feet. 
From Pensacola, Fla. 


W. L. Wittich & Co., steamer Aden for Genoa, 133,000 feet 
sawn timber; for Palermo, 1,268,000 feet sawn timber. 

Export Lumber Company, steamer Southlands for Buenos 
Ayres, 2,032,442 feet lumber. 

Rosasco Bros., bark Beatrice for Rio Janeiro, 1,233,000 
feet lumber. 

J. Julius Schreyer, ship Sachem for Rio Janeiro, 1,400,000 
feet lumber. 

J. A. Merritt & Co., for parcel shippers, steamer Pomaron 
for West Hartlepool, 1,710,000 feet lumber, 333,000 feet 
sawn timber. 

Hayward Export Company, steamer Katherine for Lisbon, 
1,302,000 feet sawn timber. 

Export Lumber Company, steamer Goodwood for Buenos 
Ayres, 2,160,000 feet lumber. 

J. A. Merritt & Co., for parcel shippers, steamer Lovaine, 
709,000 feet sawn timber, 118,000 feet lumber. 


Preyer" 
THE LUMBER CUT IN CANADA IN 1909. 


MONTREAL, QuE., April 4.—From correspondence with 
1,409 lumbermen distributed throughout the Dominion— 
591 in Ontario, 143 in British Columbia, 277 in Quebec, 
180 in New Brunswick, 112 in Nova Scotia, 40 in Al- 
berta, 40 in Manitoba and 26 in Saskatchewan—the 
forestry branch compiled the total cut of the Dominion 
for 1909 as follows: 








Average 

Board feet. value. Total value. 

Oe Oe re 1,294,794,000 $18.84 $24,399,077 
CEE 14s 640.06 5.0:4.6 690,135,000 15.70 10,838,608 
British Columbia ... 647,977,000 14.05 9,107,186 
New Brunswick .... 308,400,000 13.23 4,081,402 
Nova Scotia ....... 216,875,000 13.25 2,973.730 
Saskatchewan ...... 91,166,000 17.29 1,576,820 
BEE Scakigic seas 56,477,000 15.38 867,969 
RIDOB” ieee ceca 42,382 13.99 593,244 
3,348,176,000 . $16.27 $54,338,036 


The production of shingles and lath was 15499,396,000 
shingles valued at $3,101,996 and 671,562,000 lath val- 
ued at $1,487,125. Steam railroads bought 13,738,157 
ties at a cost of $5,189,674 and electric roads bought 
240,259 ties valued at $92,011, giving a total for the 
Dominion of 13,978,416 ties valued at $5,281,685. The 
value of the total lumber production for the year 
amounted to $67,425,044. ; 





TO OBVIATE CONFUSION OF IDENTITY. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding the B. 
Heinemann Lumber Company, of Antigo and Wausau, 
Wis., calls attention to the fact that its plant was not 
burned as a report had it. There was a fire at the 
plant of a corporation bearing a similar name, but 
this company has suffered no loss by fire. Its plant is 
in daily operation, a complete stock is on hand, and its 
capacity for turning out orders in dry stock and spevial 
sawn sizes is practically unlimited. 
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Fir Lumber 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office : 
HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Mi lis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co., “wasn.” 


C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
CHAS. A. FOSTER, Secy. & Treas. 
WM. S. SHANK, Asst. Secy. & Treas, 
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IN TIMES PAST 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 
BETTER THAN PINE 


figured panels and then he orders our 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 


umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OsGoopD, Spokane, Wash. 
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We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of 


SPARS 


General Offices 
6 Mills at Ashford, Wash. 





Long and Large Timbers 


Pacific National Lumber Co. | 
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TACOMA, WASE&. ) 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. — 








PUGET SOUND LUMBER 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 




















50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :: SEATTLE, WASH, 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash.,onG.N.Ry. | Maple Valley, Wash., on C. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,on G.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
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The Herron Company 


860 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
Telephoue Harrison 5343 


1009-10 Alaska Bidg., SEATTLE 


| FIR LUMBER 


Car Stock and Railroad Material 
Boat Stock 
Long Timbers, Structural Timbers 




















Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








ELDER LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
Originators of the famous 


EDISON BRAND 


5-2—16” XXXXX upright clears. 













UPRIGHT 
XXXXX_ 














Pe, 0S SPECIALISTS IN 
VLEAY WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE 
FINISH AND COMMON CEDARS. 














CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


a a OO} Oo) PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber. 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Demand for Lumber for Cargo Shipment Less Active— 
New Rates on Harriman Lines Leave Differential of 
Five Cents Favor of Portland, 

SEATTLE, WAsH., April 5.—The Tyee Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Central building, Seattle, has decided 
to discontinue the wholesaling of lumber and shingles and 
its efforts hereafter will be devoted entirely to the timber 
end of the business. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was F. H. Mitchell, 
of the wholesale firm of Tomlinson & Mitchell, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mr. Mitchell was west looking 
after his firm’s mill connections in British Columbia 
and left Vancouver to visit Seattle and Tacoma, re- 
turning to Vancouver the same evening. Associated 
with Mr. Mitchell is W. B. Tomlinson, formerly for 
many years a traveling salesman out of Minneapolis, 
where he is known to a host of friends in the lumber 
trade as ‘‘Bill’’ Tomlinson. Mr. Mitchell states that 
the demand for lumber in Manitoba is good and he 
looks for an excellent year. 

L. G. Chapman, formerly manager for the Barber 

Lumber Company, Boise, Ida., is spending a few weeks 
in Seattle and other Puget sound points looking into 
the lumber and timber situation. Mr, Chapman has 
been with the Barber Lumber Company since it began 
operation at Boise several years ago. He had charge 
of the construction of its big mill plant and looked 
after its affairs until recently when the company 
decided to cease operation until litigation regarding 
the ownership of timber in which it is involved with 
the government is finally settled. Mr. Chapman is an 
experienced millman and has been with the Barber 
interests in Wisconsin and Idaho for about twenty 
years. 
. B. R. Lewis, well known Spokane lumkerman, who 
is heavily interested in timber and logging operations 
on this side of the mountains, expects to house his 
family on Puget sound for the summer and in prepa- 
ration for their enjoyment has bought a steam pleasure 
yacht, the Soya. He keeps it at the Seattle Yacht 
Club quarters and has already given his friends many 
enjoyable trips. 

Incorporated last January with a capital stock of 
$10,000 fully paid up, the Drescher Lumber Company, 
of this city, with offices at 418 Leary building, already 
is doing a good business wholesaling lumber and 
shingles. J. F. Drescher, who is at the head of this 
concern, has been connected with the lumber business 
practically all of his life. For ten years he was with 
the Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicorah, 
Miss., and Mobile, Ala. Later he represented the 
Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., making his 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., and then went with 
Mixer & Co., New York. He came to the Coast over 
a year ago. The Drescher company makes a specialty 
of high grade. stock. 


Strong Woodworking Machinery Demand. 

The Stetson & Post Mill Company’s new plant on 
the lower water front is expected to be ready for 
operation next week. This plant is located on prop- 
erty adjoining the plant of the Stetson-Ross Machine 
Works and will be equipped with three Stetson-Ross 
machines: a ready sizer, a four sided timber planer 
and a matcher. This will give the latter named com- 
pany an excellent opportunity for demonstrating its 
machines in actual operation and will also be a big 
advantage to the machinery concern in allowing its 
designers to watch the machines in operation closely 
and thus gain ideas in further developing and per- 
fecting them. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works has a big advan- 
tage over many other machinery manufacturing con- 
cerns in being located on the Coast where so many 
woodworking machines are in operation and is thus 
enabled to see what the needs of the trade are and to 
hear criticisms of the machines in operation. 

The plant of the Stetson-Ross Machine Works has 
been running day and night for the last month in the 
hope of catching up with its orders, and indications 
are that it will have to continue to run nights for an 
indefinite period, notwithstanding the fact that the 
capacity of the plant has been increased materially 
within the last few months. 

Some of the company’s recent sales: A ready sizer, 
4-sided timber planer and traveling bed timber planer 
to the O’Connell Lumber Company at Winlock; a 4- 
sided timber planer to the Three Pines Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; a ready sizer to the Vance Lum- 
ber Company, Elma; a 4-sided timber planer and a 
traveling bed timber planer to the Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Olympia; a 30x30 traveling bed 
timber planer to the McCormick Lumber Company, 
McCormick; an outside matcher each to the Arrow 
Lakes Lumber Company, Kamloops, B. C., the North 
Bend Lumber Company, North Bend, and Brace & 
Hergert, Seattle, and a complete equipment for the 
planing mill of Rucker Bros. at Lake Stevens. 

Change in Name. 

The Old Oregon Manufacturing Company filed 
articles of incorporation this week with headquarters 
at Seattle. Its capital is $200,000 and the stockholders 
are R. 8. Blair, president; H. 8S. Muffley, vice president 
and secretary, and N. K. Henderson, treasurer and 
general manager. This company takes over the hold- 
ings of the Rodgers Lumber Company at Anacortes, 





owned by the same interest, so that the transfer in 


reality merely amounts to a change in name. The ( {qd 
Oregon Company, as intimated, will ke the name un: er 
which the Rodgers plant will be operated and (te 
output will be handled as heretofore by the Old Ore; on 
Lumber Company at Seattle. The latter company : ‘so 
filed articles of incorporation this week with a eap al 
of $150,000, with H. A. Muffley as president and FR S§. 
Blair secretary and treasurer. The change in name of 
the concern operating the plant at Anacortes is ‘or 
the purpose of simplifying the handling of the b :si- 
ness. The members of the Old Oregon Lumber ('m-. 
pany own two-thirds of the Old Oregon Manufactu’ ng 
Company as heretofore. Mr. Henderson has ch:rge 
of the manufacturing operations. 

A few fixtures have been made during the last w ek 
to offshore points at a little better rate than has 
prevailed for several months. Generally the den ind 
for lumber for cargo shipment is not as active :; it 
was ten days ago, but prices are firm and for offs ore 
shipment are stiffening. The Shipowners’ Associa ion 
of the Pacific Coast in its weekly freight circular 
announces the following recent fixtures: 

Schooners Lottie Bennett, Endeavor and Defe: der, 
from Puget sound to San Pedro, $4.50; schooner (. §, 
Holmes, Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner 
Sophie Christenson, Grays harbor to San Francisco, $4; 
schooner Cecelia Sudden, Willapa harbor to San Fran- 
cisco, $4; schooner Edward R. West, Grays harbor to 
Callao, 42s 6d; barkentine James Tuft, Puget sound to 
Sydney, 28s 9d; ship Abner Coburn, Puget soun to 
Delagoa bay or Natal, 52s 6d. 

To Log Extensively. 

The Mud Bay Logging Company was incorporated 
March 29 with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
officers: “M. H. Draham, president; G. W. Draham, 
vice president, and Dave O’Leary, secretary-treasurer. 
The company has opened offices at Olympia and oper- 
ates about four miles from that place, where it owns 
about 4,000,000 feet of standing timber reached by 
about five miles of logging railroad. The Messrs. 
Draham are heavily interested in the Skookum Timber 
Company, the Draham Timber Company and the West- 
ern Washington Logging Company. The Skookum 
Timber Company and the Draham Timber Company 
are merely holding companies, but the Western Wash- 
ington Logging Company operates at Shelton. Mr. 
O’Leary is also associated with the Drahams in the 
Draham Timber Company and W. H. Kneeland is 
interested with them in the Skookum Timber Company 
and the Western Washington Logging Company. 

The new rates on sash and doors from points north 
of Portland made by the Oregon & Washington rail- 
way, the extension of the Harriman lines into this 
state, will put Seattle and Tacoma on a basis of 5 
cents above Portland into intermountain territory on 
the Oregon Short Line and will result in extending the 
market of the sash and door industry of Washington 
to some extent, although of course the factories of 
Portland will still have a differential of 5 cents in 
their favor. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Northern Pacific Preparing New Tariff—Lumberman 
Makes Big Profit on Realty Deal—Cars Hard to Get 
—Car Material in Demand. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 31.—Officers of the Pacific 
States Lumber Company announce that the plant the com- 
pany is building at Selleck, near Kangley, on Cedar river, 
will begin sawing lumber about May 1. The mill build- 
ings are entirely completed, but several pieces of machit- 
ery in the mill proper and the power house are ye; to be 
installed. The mill will have a 10-hour capacity of 
150,000 feet of lumber and there will be a shing!: mill 
of 200,000 capacity and a planing mill of about 1:'0,000 
feet capacity. The Seattle & Southeastern railroa:!, over 
which the company will have rail connections wi'l the 
Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Soun and 
the Northern Pacific, has been entirely rebuilt 11 ex- 
tended into the company’s timber holdings for :bout 
three miles. 

Traffic officials of the Northern Pacific are pre, xing 
a tariff which will become effective after the usual! ‘hirty 
days’ notice required by the interstate commerce. law, 
and which will provide that all Puget Sound freigh* may 
be shipped east at the same rates either over the © orth- 
ern Pacific main line or by way of Vancouver, \ ash., 
and the North Bank railway. The result of this. it 18 
stated, will be to greatly facilitate the rapid movi :g o 
freight east. 

L. L. Doud, seeretary-treasurer of the Defiance I. aber 
Company, this week sold the 25-foot lot at 947 So ‘h ‘ 
street, and the five-story brick building thereo: for 
$65,000. He bought the lot four years ago and ected 
the building, the total cost being about $36,000. This 
gives him a profit of $29,000 off his 4-year investm: ‘t- 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company’s mill at ~outh 
Prairie is eutting about 40,000 feet a day now. * \eak- 
ing of the market and trade outlook, John E. M nley 
said yesterday that orders were coming ‘‘right a! ng’ 
at slightly increased prices. Car material is in no: ably 
good demand and yard stock is moving up a bit. 
the whole, the outlook is for continued good bus css. 
Cars are hard to get, especially flats, and the siti tion 
is worse than it was a week or ten days ago. \Vhiat 
shipments are made are going through very well, 20W 
ever. Fir logs are stiff. - 

O. B. Fredriekson, secretary of the Fredrickson um 
ber Company, and after whom the station of Fredrivkso2 
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ai 2c company’s siding on the Tacoma Eastern railroad 
yw» named, has disposed of his interests in the company. 
H. will continue in the lumber business, however, al- 
th vh he is not prepared to announce his plans. The 
co. vany recently cut the last of its timber and is now 
bu: 1g logs in the market. 

e Nelson-Johanson Mill Company recently installed 


a | «rlin band resaw. The plant is running steadily, 
niy' and day, mostly on cargo business. The British 
bai. Lord Templetown, one of the largest 3-mast ships 


afl..*, left San Francisco March 24 bound for this com- 
par. ’s mill to load about 1,900,000 feet for Adelaide, 
Aus'valia, for J. J. Moore & Co. The big vessel will 
rece .e a freight of 33 shillings 9 pence for the voyage. 
The company has the schooner Endeavor at its docks 
load »g for San Pedro and is getting out several other 
cargocs as fast as possible. The cargo market is reported 
in foir shape. 
Cars Scarce. 

avence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, which 
does an extensive business in shingles and lumber, is 
optimistie over the shingle outlook. Speaking of the 
market today, he said: 

Cars are scarce and March shingle shipments will not 


averaze 50 percent of normal. Transit stocks are conse- 
queniiy scarce and stocks are light at this end as a result 
of a seneral shutdown of the mills owing to severe weather. 
Shingle prices have been steadily advancing. Trade is a 


little slow in taking hold at these advanced prices, but 
inquiry is pretty fair, with prices now running at from 
$1.90 to $1.95 for stars and $2.30 to $2.35 for clears. This 
allows a fair margin of profit so that on the whole the 
shingl¢ —_ are finding trade satisfactory and the outlook 
very good. 

J. ‘lt. Gregory, of the Skykomish Timber Company, has 
been in Portland this week on a brief business trip. 

The Peruvian bark Leonida, formerly the British bark 
Forthbank, has arrived in port to load for Callao at the 
Danaher Lumber Company’s mill. The schooner Oliver 
J. Olson has arrived at the E. J. MeNeeley & Co.’s mill 
to load for San Pedro. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company has the schooner Metha Nelson at its docks 
loading for Suva, has been putting a large shipment on 
the steamer Oceano for the orient and is getting out 


some other cargoes. The Defiance Lumber Company this 
week dispatched the schooner William H. Talbot with 
1,000,000 feet for San Pedro. 

The Howell-Hill Mill Company, of this city, has en- 
larged the kiln capacity of its Orting shingle mill and 


is turning out about 100,000 shingles a day. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS FROM TACOMA TO 
FOREIGN PORTS. 
_ Tacoma, WasH., April 2.—Cargo shipments of lumber 
from this port in March were the largest of any month 
since August, 1907. The March total was 16,979,231 
feet, of which 10,620,151 feet went coastwise and 6,359,- 


080 feet to foreign ports. The last cargo of March was 
the British steamer Cape Breton, which left today from 
* Tacoma Mill Company’s mill with 1,930,000 feet for 
saieutia, 


For the first three months. of this year cargo shipments 
total i,649,020 feet, of which 27,130,151 feet went coast- 


wise. There has been a steady increase in coastwise 
shipnicnts, January aggregating 5,905,000 feet, February 
10,605.00, and Mareh 10,620,151. The fleet loading for 
April ‘cpartures has a carrying capacity of 10,530,000 
feet | there are several other vessels due to arrive 


early the month. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Railrc ds Report Plenty of Empties but Shippers Say 
Oth wise—Shingle Grading Association Organizes— 
Exi..sive Improvements at Lake Stevens Mill. 


Evi crr, Wasu., April 1—Permanent organization 
Was ei -cted yesterday by the Washington Shingle Grad- 
ing \ -ociation for the new year, the executive session 
being «ld in the headquarters of the grading company 
in the \merican National building, attended by the ex- 
ecuti\: members from various parts of the state. John 
MeM: r was the association’s choice for chairman, 
and I) A. Ford was elected as secretary to succeed him- 
self j iat important position. 

Pu ty bureaus of the transcontinental lines con- 
Unue nding out reports concerning the number of 
empti: available to shippers. Empty box cars procur- 
able extremely few and far between, aecording to 
state ts made by manufacturers. The Ferry-Baker 
Lum} Company reports its inability to secure enough 
cars {serve its eastern trade, and this company’s asser- 


fon 's -choed by a majority of the mills in Everett. 

‘\ notiee slightly advancing prices for lumber,’’ 
repor’ the* Ferry-Baker company, ‘‘and fhe market 
condi is firm; but what good are improved conditions 
When are unable to secure cars??? 


The Salzer Mill Company is in the same predicament, 


aad ‘oorts the receipt of many queries from eastern 
Suatox 's aS to why shipments are not made. This com- 
pany ‘as plenty of lumber to ship, but can not secure 


shipp'ng facilities, 
Somewhat different in this respect is the situation 
With \.¢ MeWilliams & Henry Company, which yesterday 
—- seven cars from the Great Northern and the 
— ‘’n Pacific. This company, however, is operating 
almost exclusively on railway orders, which may in a 
measure answer for its ability to find cars. The com- 
ad 1s Supplying the Soo Line with 400,000 feet of 
imbers and the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
with timber orders averaging 100,000 feet each. 
Rucker Bros., of this city, are making extensive im- 
provements to their mill on Lake Stevens. The mill has 
Brena, | of about 80,000 feet of lumber daily and 
- en the improvements are completed it will turn out 
eta feet of lumber and 250,000 shingles every ten 
‘ours. Rucker Bros. have numerous interests in and 


around Everett. Two saw mills on the Monte Cristo 
branch of the Northern Pacific railroad; large timber 
holdings, part of which are held under the name of the 
Cavanaugh Timber Company, and at Marysville, Wash., 
they own the Marysville Water & Power Company. Their 
mill on Lake Stevens will be equipped with a 66-inch 
circular head saw, Mershon resaw, Wickes gang saw, 
Stetson-Ross ready sizer and other equipment to make 
a complete and uptodate sawmill plant. These improve- 
ments will be completed early in April. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of this city, is 
building an office building at its mill on the bay. The 
company has a large uptodate mill at that place and 
always carries an exceptionally large stock of lumber on 
hand. The company shipped 124 cars of lumber last 
month, besides doing a large cargo business, but this 
month has been unable to get cars and although it has 
a large number of orders on hand, has been unable to 
ship promptly. 

New Storage Shed. 

MeWilliams & Henry, of this city, have built a storage 
shed at their plant on River Side and have added to 
their equipment a Tower pony edger for handling edging 
back of the resaw. This is one of the fastest machines 
of the kind in operation on the Coast. J. H. McWilliams 
says they are not taking many orders, as they are pretty 
well loaded up with business, and all through March cars 
were scarce. He says the feature of the market is the 
heavy demand for dimension stuff and small timbers. 

A. E. McIntosh, who took charge of sales for the 
Salzer Mill Company ,of Everett, about two months ago, 
says his company is having a great deal of trouble get- 
ting cars. Demand for Coast lumber is fair and at 
good prices, and yard stock is particularly in good de- 
mand. This company expects to install a new edger and 
dry kiln in the near future. Mr. McIntosh was formerly 
with the Northwest Lumber Company at Kerriston, and 
prior to that with the Port Blakely Mill Company at 
Port Blakely. 

A certificate of partnership interests in the O. K. 
Logging Company has been filed in this county by A. O. 
Kelly and Lowell T. Murray, as sole partners. 

The Nippon Lumber Company, at Nippon, is nearing 
completion and its machinery will be started in motion 
Monday. The prineipal owner in the little mill, which 
will cut 25,000 feet daily, is C. L. Clemans, of Snoho- 
mish. Associated with Mr. Clemans is Frank Anderson. 

The Crown Lumber Company, formerly known as the 
Mukilteo Lumber Company, at Mukilteo, has closed for 
a month to build a smokestack, line the burner and exe- 
cute general repairs. 

William Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, has been named as one of the delegates to 
represent the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in New Orleans. 

The first outside work of the year has been undertaken 
by the Skykomish Lumber Company in the Cascade moun- 
tains. Active operations will be undertaken as soon as 
tue snow disappears. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Saw Mills All Running and General Improvement in 
Lumber Conditions—Along the Water Front—Harbor 
Master’s Report. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 4.—The tone of the lum- 
ber market has materially improved and the saw mills 
in this city and county are all in operation. Included in 
the operating list of the big lumber plants of Bellingham 
are: Larson Lumber Company, E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, Whatcom Falls Mill Company, Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company, the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle 
Company and the Morrison Mill Company. These plants 
are in first class working order and occupy a place among 
the best saw mills in the state. 

The steamship Olympic has sailed from the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company’s dock with 750,000 feet of 
lumber for delivery at San Pedro, Cal. The steamship 
Edith is due to arrive and will receive a cargo of first 
class lumber for Cordova, Ala. The steamship Delhi 
is loading a cargo of lumber supplied by the Larson 
Lumber Company, for delivery at San Francisco. 

The report of Harbormaster Hughes for March shows 
that the total of the cargo shipments of lumber amounted 
to 12,500,000 feet. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Head of Great Northern Predicts Car Shortage— 
Twenty Million Feet of Stranded Logs Await Bridge 
Repairs—Business Good. 

CenTRALIA, WasH., April 2.—The prediction of Mr. 
Hill, of the Great Northern, concerning the probable con- 
gestion of traffic during summer through lack of proper 
facilities for handling, seems to strike terror to the 
hearts of the lumber fraternity. The year so far has 
been a done. With sufficient car service, the lumber 
business would be the best in its history. 

Arrangements are about completed for the construc- 
uon of a large steel bridge over the Chehalis river, near 
Cosmopolis. The structure will be ready for use in 
October. . 

The big North river dam, owned by Mr. Kleeb and F. 
Hobi, will be rebuilt. It was seriously damaged last 
winter during the floods, and several injunctions were 
filed to try to prevent its being repaired, but these were 
a failure and the work will be rushed, so that within two 
or three months the 20,000,000 feet of logs stranded 
apove the dam can be floated down to the mills, which 
are badly in need of them. 5 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has been running 
for about three weeks since repairing its dam, saw mill, 
logging camp equipment and has its dry kiln practically 
completed. The last is a complete clay block kiln of 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


The “‘Rainier’’ Kind Give Satisfaction. 
A SAMPLE CAR WILL CONVINCE YOU 


HEMLOCK ) Bevel- 
SPRUCE ed 
RED CEDAR) Siding 














Fir Timbers. 


General 
Yard Stock 


Up-to-grad 
Hemlock No. 1 Com. ' mn ve 


Boards and Shiplap. |} Well Manufactured 


Write for prices.. we will 
appreciate your inquiries 


Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. : 


1044-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE. 

















GOLD BAR LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Cedar Lumber, 


Lath and Shingles 


Correspondence Solicited 














GENERAL OFFICES | MILLS © 
HENRY BUILDING AT 
SEATTLE GOLD BAR, WASH. 





KILN DRIED 


FACTORY FIR 


ROUGH AND SURFACED 


Manufactured from 


Old Growth Yellow Fir Timber 
THE PINE FIR CO., Seattle. 














When you think of 
Shingles. 


Think of Good 
Shingles— 


Then think of 
Tyee. 


TYEE LBR. CO, 











CENTRAL BLDC., : 3 





f Manufacturer, Wholesale Dealer and Shipper | 
LUMBER. 
SHINGLES 


ROBERT S. WILSON, 


1211-12-13 Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
Air-Dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 
Straight Cars or Loaded with Shingles 


FIR 
FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING 


Send Us Your Rush Orders 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 


General Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office, Charles Van Pelt, Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange ¢ 

















Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 


{ FLOORING. 
DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 
STEPPING. 
CEILING. 








\ BATTENS. 


RED CEDAR {enc ™* 





McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 
Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 
Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fir and Cedar 


LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 




















Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis 
Mills at Everett and Monroe, Wash. 
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Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about*the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY- 
A minute of your time to 
a the —— card = : 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all F 
about them. 2 ey ree 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





lastest approved plan. The mill is making a record eut. 
The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness satisfactory. Orders are plentiful at satisfactory 
prices. 

The executive committee of the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a spe- 
cial meeting in Centralia today at noon, so that it might 
catch an early train and meet a similar committee from 
the other Coast associations. The committee will take 
up matters of importance to the whole western. lumber 
fraternity. 

The plant of the Pacific Fruit Packing Manufacturing 


Company, of Raymond, under the management of O. C. 
Fenlason, will begin operation in a few days and wi} 
manufacture*everything .in the fruit package line an 
special packing cases known as wire bound boxes. Mu 
of the output will be shipped knocked down to &:, 
Joseph, Mich., and there put in shape for use. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Company is buildi: » 
a mill at Ostrander, this state, specially adapted to ct 
and dress timber up to 150 feet in length for the ¢ r 
and cargo trade. E. S. Collins is at the head of t!'s 
concern and it has been engaged in logging for ma y 
years, making a specialty of long timbers. ; 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Big Idaho Concern Increases Capital Stock—Flood 
Stage in Spokane River Interferes with Mill Opera- 
tions—Change in Club Meetings. 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 2.—The Ostrander Lumber 
Company increased its capital from $50,000 to $200,000 
at the annual meeting at Jerome, Ida., and decided to 
move its main offices to Twin Falls, Ida. These officers 
were elected: President, E. J. Ostrander; vice president 
and district manager, George W. Kenneth; secretary and 
treasurer, D. C. Watson. The main office and yard will 
be under the direct supervision of the president. The 
managers of the yard are: Gooding, William L. Enking; 
Jerome, R. J. Schoenthal; Hagerman, H. D. Sweetland; 
Wendell, Charles T. Dingler; Bliss, A. G. Shoemaker. 
The company was organized two years ago by E. J. 
Ostrander, formerly secretary of the Rittenhouse-Embree 
Company, of Chicago. The first yard was started at 
Jerome, and as the other towns came into existence, the 
new yards were added. The Twin Falls yard is the last 
to be ready for business. The six yards carry stocks of 
lumber valued at‘ $125,000. The capacity of the Good- 
ing yard has been enlarged by the addition of a ware- 
house 24x100 feet, which will be used for the storage 
of building material for the wholesale trade. 

The Blue Mountain Lumber Company recently elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting at Asotin: 
President, Charles S. Florence; vice president, Charles 
Isecke; secretary, H. D. Runkel; treasurer, E. Bau- 
meister; directors, L. K. Brown, William Farrish, Ken- 
neth McIntosh, Charles Florence, and Charles Isecke. 
S. D. Hollister was elected manager. The company is 
erecting a mill on the site of the old Huber plant, and 
this will have a capacity equal to both the old Anatone 
and Huber mills. The mills will open as soon as weather 
permits, and the Cloverland mill will be the first to begin 
operation. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company was forced to closs 
its plant in Spokane the morning of March 24, because 
of the high water in the Spokane river. The Phoenix 
Saw Mill continued to operate, as the Washington Water 


lower the water in the south channel. The rise was 
caused by the immense amount of snow water from the 
mountains in northern Idaho, where. more than 50 feet 
of snow fell last winter. The Phoenix company had 
400,000 feet of logs in its boom, but these were se- 
cured and not a stick was lost. 

One of the mining and lumbering concerns in Idaho, 
owned by the Jurgens Brothers, will open its new mill 
at Priest River. About 100 men and their families will 
make their homes in the town. 

The Hope Lumber Company has resumed operation at 
its plant at Hope, Ida. The mill was closed several 
weeks on account of labor troubles. 

N. S. Reidt, manager for the King Sash & Door 
Company at Penrith, announces that the mill will be 
in operation early in April. New machinery is being 
installed and the yards are full of logs. The company 
put in a busy logging season and a long run will be 
made. 

C. M. Case, president of the Citizens’ State bank at 
Puyallup, will leave soon for Hermansville, Mich., to 
take up his work as secretary of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company, operating one of the largest floor 
manufacturing plants in the country. He has fully re- 
covered his health during four years’ residence in Wash- 
ington. : 

F. W. Bement, of the Bement-Harold Lumber Com- 
pany, states that the outlook for spring business is 
unusually good. ‘‘Stocks are badly broken,’’ stated 
Mr. Bement, ‘‘and it is hard to tell when the new 
stocks of shop lumber will come in but prices are ad- 
vancing and business is good. 

The Ramey milling plant, near Vollmer, Ida., will 
be started soon for the season’s run. The cut will 
amount to about 3,500,000 feet and the buik of the 
product will be marketed in Chicago and Denver. The 
logs for the eut are in the millyard, the winter having 
been particularly favorable for logging operations. 

E. B..Caple, United States special timber examiner, 
with headquarters in Spokane, is in Colville, investigating 
alleged government timber depredations. 

The Meyers Falls. Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Meyers Falls, has begun operation for the season’s run. 
More than 2,000,000 feet of logs are in the drive. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company has a large crew of 
men at Usk loading logs for the mill at Spirit Lake, Ida. 

The Lapwai Lumber Company, of Chesley, Ida., which 
has made a continuous run since January, will have its 
log yard cleared inside of thirty days. 

The Blumauer. Lumber Company, of Mabton, Wash., 
this week bought from J. A,. Humphrey twenty-one lots 














in the northeast part of that town, It is the intention 


Power Company blasted away the dam near its plant to . 


of the company to build fifteen cottages as soon as 
workmen can be secured. The houses will be sold wien 
completed. 

The Spokane Lumbermen’s Club will discontinue ieg- 
ular weekly meetings beginning this month. After to lay 
the club meetings will be held the first and third ‘sat- 
urdays of each month until December. The meeting 
today was well attended and the weekly meetings ‘eld 
since the first of December, 1909, have been a com- 
plete success. 

B. F. Pierce, of the Winslow Lumber Company. of 
Orin, in Spokane this week on business, declares ‘hat 
the railroad being built by his company has no con- 
nection with the Blackwell lines. ‘‘We shall build 
about ten miles south from Orin this year,’’ stated Mr. 
Pierce. ‘‘Six miles of steel has been shipped us. Later, 
in the summer, we shall build about four miles more, 
This is strictly a logging road and while it will be ex- 
tended from time to time as the timber is cut off, the 
fact that the Kalispell mountains are between us anc the 
Blackwell “line is good evidence there will be no con- 
nection between the two systems.’’ 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


No Fear of a Car Shortage in This District—Big 
Drives Under Way—Mills Running Overtime— 
Homesteaders Face Legal Battle. 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 4.—Weather conditions are 
ideal for building operations, locally and east of the 
range in the newly settled district. Shipping depart- 
ments are worked to full capacity, and many concerns 
are prepared to operate their planing mills nights, in 
order to take care of the business offered. The open- 
ing of navigation on Flathead lake has caused a heavy 
local demand for points on the reservation, especially 
Polson, which is building up very rapidly. Not much 
trouble is experienced in getting the required number 
of cars for immediate shipments and it is probable 
that a shortage will not be noticable until the fal! 
grain begins to move. 

A good stage is reported on all streams tor driving 
purposes, and several drives will be brought out 
within ten days. The opening of the sawing season is 
about ten days later than usual, although the streams 
have been open for some time, but delay in getting 
material from the East to make the necessary repairs 
has prevented the mills from getting started earlier. 

The saw mill of the Enterprise Lumber Company, of 
Kilia, completed last fall and given a month’s trial 
run has been completely overhauled and the necessary 
changes made to improve it in many respects before 
Tesuming operation next week. The mill is equipped 
with: heavy type Clark machinery, manufactured at 
Belmont, N. Y., consisting of a 12-inch single hand, 
and an 8-inch resaw, double edger and automatic trim- 
mer. A 375-horsepower twin vertical engine is being 
installed, manufactured by the Ball Engine Company, 
to replace the engine installed at the time the plant 
was built. An addition is being built to the planing 
mill, 70x120 feet. A shipping dock is being con- 
structed 600 feet long, and work has begun on the con- 
struction of a 2-story dry shed, 30x180 feet. A spur 
1,500 feet long is being built to the planing mi!! and 
docks. A new electric light plant will furnis! 500 
lights for the mill and yard. A Worthington «uplex 
pump that has a capacity of 1,000 gallons a minute 
will give fire protection and twenty-five hydrant. will 
be placed throughout the yard. 

A. Reynolds, of the Forest Service, stationed ©: the 
west shore of Lake McDonald, has secured a coll: ‘tion 
of the beetles that are destroying the timber in that 
region. He says that the beetles are moving vest: 
ward toward the North fork region, and that « the 
present rate of destruction there will not be a live fit 
on the hills bordering Lake McDonald within a eat. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company started it saw 
mill Monday and expects to operate on a da; and 
night shift. Improvements made will increase « pac 
ity and 20,000,000 feet of lumber will be » 1nv 
factured. 

The O’Neil Lumber Company, of this city, ¥ hich 
operates an uptodate retail yard, has erected a shop 
for the purpose of taking care of all kinds of jo’ ing 
business, such as store fronts, frames and odd ized 
doors. The factory is equipped throughout with new 
machinery, manufactured by the Berlin Ma. hime 
Works, of Beloit, Wis. 

The. January 10 price list has been revised. and 
-shows' advances of from 50 cents on No. 1 dimevsio?, 
planks and timbers, to $3 on pine finish. 

Stocks are badly broken, making it almost impos 
sible to fill orders for many items without ripping and 


resawing other stock. Demand is exceptionally good 
for the lower grades from settlers east of the 1ange 
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the construction of cheap buildings on their home- 
rads. : 
rhe State Lumber Company began operation for the 
son last Thursday. The mill was completely over- 
uled, and many changes were made to increase the 
acity. The company’s drive on the Whitefish river 
nsists of 10,000,000 feet. Beginning Monday, the 
|| will be operated on a day and night shift. An 
ctrie plant has been installed that will furnish 700 
nts. 
Che Northern Pacific railway has begun a contest to 
n possession of the alternate sections on the Spo- 
ne reservation, and a similar proceeding undoubt- 
y will be taken with referenee to lands on the Flat- 
d reservation. Every odd section of these reserva- 
is is claimed by the railway company under the 
ernment land grant, made to the Northern Pacific 
a century ago. From all indications half the 
lers on the ,Spokane and Flathead reservations 
w..o drew claims last June will be involved in a legal 
battle. 


RD = 9 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Scasoned Products Sell as Fast as Can Be Produced— 
Prices Stiffening—Idaho Cedar Shingles Command 
Premium Over Coast Shingles, 

SANDPOINT, IpA., April 5.—The Great Northern Rail- 
way Company is making track connection with the log- 
ging road of the A. C. White Lumber Company, of 
Laclede, giving the lumber company direct shipping facil- 
ities, 

The Brooks-DeLong Lumber Company’s stock at Val- 
ley has been taken over for prompt shipment by Robert 
Grimes, of the Fidelity Trust Company, and the Anchor 
Line Company, Limited, of this city. A spur will be 
constructed at once to the mill and shipments are ex- 
pected to go forward this week. 

The Hope Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of East 
Hope, reports ‘‘full up’’ on orders for dry stock. 

The Anchor Line Company’s new boats will begin 
moving cedar products from Lakeview by April 10. This 
opens up the entire south end of Lake Pend Oreille as 
a shipping district. 

All seasoned cedar products in this territory are under 
orders or contract for quick shipments, and stocks are 
being replenished as rapidly as possible. 

Shippers all report prices stiffening and orders com- 


ing in faster in many cases than they can be filled. In 
the shingle industry this is especially true, all of the 
Idaho cedar shingles commanding a premium over Coast 


stock, and the local market practically sold out all the 
time. Finished lumber is moving rapidly, the capacity 
of the planing mills of nearly all the plants in this sec- 
tion being taxed to the limit. 

The Humbird Lumber Company’s planing mill in this 
city, although running overtime, is experiencing difficulty 
in getting orders out on time. 

The Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company’s mill at 
Culver’s spur has closed its season’s run after having 
operated heavily. The output was largely white pine. 

The Wheeler Mill Company’s stock has been sold to 
the Clark Lumber Company, of Helena, Mont. 

\!l the mills in this district which have logs in the 
Clarkfork river are working large crews to clear an 
immense log jam at Cabinet gorge. Dynamite is being 
use| to break the jam and tugs and boom sticks are in 


deroand. 

recently reorganized Dover Lumber Company, 
whose plant is at Welty, four miles from Sandpoint, has 
taken over all of the timber holdings of the Inland 
Lu ier & Timber Company, at the head of which was 
I. :|. Crombie, of Spokane, Wash., who is now president 


ot ic Dover Lumber Company. This latter concern has 
« - utraect for logging about 50,000,000 feet to be put 
in! the rate of 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet a year. 
I, year the Dover company will have a supply of about 
~~. 0,000 feet of logs, and it is expected the mill will 
he running day and night about April 15. About 
6,000 feet of lumber is already in pile. B. H. 
Il. by, seeretary and treasurer of the company, is in the 
il ‘ince business at Davenport, Iowa, but early next 
er he expects to remove to Welty and be actively 
€ cted with the company. He is a brother of Harry 
rnby, manager for the Cloquet Lumber Compan,y 
of quet, Minn. 





. 
P! \GRESS AND BUILDING PROJECTS UF A BIG 
IDAHO CONCERN. 


‘LATCH, Ipa., April 1—The big plant of the Pot- 
Lumber Company has been running through the 
r, most of the time at full capacity day and night, 
or the last month, owing to the heavy snowfall in 
imber, it has been impossible to log to its require- 
ni 's and the mill has been operating daytimes only, but 
a . ww days ago the double shift was again put on. The 
. situation the last winter has not been all that could 
esired, but shipments have been very fair. Speaking 
i¢ situation, A, W. Laird, assistant general manager, 
the markets have toned up considerably and there 
much better demand than for some time, and he 
‘rds the outlook as good for the coming season. 
'@ Potlatch Lumber Company is getting ready to 
bid another large plant at Elk River, the new town on 
Elis river in Nez Perce county, that will be equipped with 
turce bands and will be operated entirely by electricity 
aul have a eapacity of about 150,000 feet every ten 
hours. It is impossible for the Potlatch company to ship 
any construction timber required to the site of the new 
null until the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 
way completes an extension from St. Maries to the site 
of the new mill. The contracts for the mill machinery 
and the eleetrie outfit, boilers and burners have all been 
let and the machinery is being built. Owing to the 


heavy snow still in the timber, it will be impossible to 
begin actual. work on the mill before May 1, and it is 
possible that the Milwaukee will not have its line com- 
pleted by that time. In the meantime, however, piles 
are being driven for the foundation and as much of the 
preliminary work is being done in advance of the con- 
struction work to be taken up later. 

The town that will be built in connection with the 
mill plant at Elk River will be owned and controlled by 
the Potlatch Lumber Company, the same as the town of 
Potlatch. The new plant will be modern and up to date 
in every respect and when completed will give the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company nearly 50 percent greater capac- 
ity than it has at the present time, although its local mill 
is one of the largest in the country. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Rainy Season at End and Builders Happy—No Fear of 
a Slump in Prices—Even Redwood Selling Up to List. 
Offshore Business Good. 

San Francisco, April 2.—Affairs are ‘‘looking up’’ 
in the lumber trade, although local retailers are 
still conservative about buying for the heavy future 
demand that is inevitable. The rainy season is prac- 
tically at an end and construction work will increase 
by leaps and bounds during the next few months. Whole- 
sale lumber dealers: are in good spirits, congratulating 
themselves that March passed without any drop in prices, 
and expecting a marked improvement in the volume of 
California business during April. The base price of 
$14.50 for fir lumber aelivered in San Francisco is still 
quoted by the leading representatives of mills at Grays 
harbor and other northern manufacturing centers, al- 
though some are said to be shading prices slightly. The 
wholesalers are keeping well together and there is no 
reason to suppose that lumber prices on the Coast will 
ever recede to the lower figures quoted during the last 
year. 

Even redwood is bracing up and the new list, No. 1, 
effective March 16, is gradually coming into actual use, 
although a few were reluctant about changing to the 
new classifications. It seems to be an improvement it 
many respects and better prices are obtained for several 
grades and sizes that were not on a proper parity in the 
old list 21. 

The aggregate sum of San Francisco building con- 
tracts entered into during March is $2,381,909. These 
are divided as follows: Brick, $1,484,875; frame, $882,- 
069; alterations, $74,965. 

According to the report of the board of public works 
Oakland had in March the largest month’s business for 
more than a year. Building permits issued during the 
month showed a total valuation of $631,047. Of the 
permits 257 were for the construction of buildings valued 
at $558,976 and 151 permits for alterations amounting 
to $72,071. 

The date for the removal of all of the remaining tem- 
porary wooden buildings that were erected in San Fran- 
cisco within the fire limits after the conflagration of 
1906 has been again postponed a year. But May 1, 1911, 
the order will be carried out to the letter, it is said. 


The Charter Outlook. 


Lumber chartering for foregn ports is not particularly 
lively. Eureka to Callao or Mollendo was done during 
the week for a small vessel at 37s 6d. Puget sound to 
Cape Town was done at 50s, to arrive. Eureka to Sydney 
or Melbourne (steam) was done (to arrive) at private 
terms. 

Coastwise lumber charters are still being made at $3.75 
from Puget sound to this port and $4.25 south. 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, says that the big plant at Black Dia- 
mond is again supplied with about all the orders it can 
take care of. Eastern business has been increasing. 
There is a fair amount of redwood tank business and an 
improvement in the demand for redwood stave pipe is 
evident. The outlook for business in redwood lumber 
and its manufactured products is good. 

M. A. Burns, secretary of the new Redwood Shingle 
Assvviation, of Humboldt county, which will handle the 
Coast trade, says the redwood shingle business is im 
proving and that the large quantity of stock at the old 
organization’s drying yards at Stockton is gradually 
being sold off. All of the mills will be in operation by 
May 1. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s mill at Scotia will re- 
sume operation April 4, after having been closed down: 
since March 1 for a thorough overhauling. While all 
of the machinery has been delivered at the new redwood 
mill at Scotia considerable time will be required for 
installing and making pipe connections. The work will 
be pushed to completion and it is expected that the plant 
will "begin turning out lumber some time this summer. 
It is estimated that the company will cut at Scotia, with 
the assistance of the new mill, about 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber during 1910, as against about 72,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the last year. The monorail system of handling lum- 
ber in the yard is being installed at the new mill, good 
results having been obtained at the company’s Wilming- 
ton plant for which two additional carriages have been 
ordered. Offshore business ‘is good, the company having 
orders for all of such business as can be handled during: 
the rest of the year. | 

Redwood Park Project.’ 


The various organizations of the Native Sons & 
Daughters of the Golden West in Humboldt county are, 
trying to interest the public in the project of purchasing! 














LING CYCLONE FARM Gh 

AU LSP 

MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfaction in use. Our pricesto you'will make them a 
fast moving stock, WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY “ittincis" 
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Quick Shipment 


WE WISH TO MOVE 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Larch. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 








Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 


Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 


Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 


Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Spokane, Washington. 














-WA-MI-CO: 


Brand DOORS made of 
sv maeag 


Because they will please your trade. 






oor INE 
ELL ROMPTLY 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








If you are in the BOXES get the LOWEST 
Market for PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO., “sii 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 
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We Are Ready 


to give your orders that prompt 
attention which enables you to 
give your customers what they 
want when they want it. Our 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


are well manufactured—as good as can be made— 
sure to meet the demands of the most critical. 


r= 





Zz 


Write for quotations. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Go., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 












We use the Telecode. 

















( FoR PROMPT SHIPMENT ) 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


CRATING AND BOX LUMBER 
in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
~~ Rice Lake, Wisconsin 7". 
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LUMBER 


Chippewa 
Lumber& BoomCo, 


Chippewa FallsWis. 


SAWP NSE A Abdn MANNR VAN PTA MAMAN GAT Adare TG 


WHITE PINE 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 
Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6" thick. 
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Exporters of Pine Lumber 
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a state redwood park on the Eel river. The site favored 
is a tract of 1,100 acres of redwood timber near Fruit- 
land on the line of the extension of the Northwestern 
Pacific railway, now under construction. The estimated 
cost of the land is about $500,000. Delegates from Hum- 
boldt county to the grand lodge of the Native Sons at 
Lake Tahoe in June will work for the support of the 
state organization in behalf of the redwood park project. 
It is proposed to ask the legislature for an appropria- 
tion. 

The first three months of offshore shipments of red- 
wood for 1910 have been brisk. There has been a total 
export of 10,230,272 feet of lumber, valued at $259,272. 
The cargoes exported during the last three months have 
been shipped from Eureka as follows: Australia, five; 
South America, one; England, one; British Columbia, 
one, and Mexico, one. 

The Humboldt Manufacturing Company’s shingle mill 
at Arcata has been taken over by William Chaffey, one 
of the company. 

At the first business meeting of the Indian Falls Mill 
& Lumber Company, formed to take over the two saw 
mills of Farrar Bros. at Greenville and Indian Falls, in 
Plumas county, the following officers were elected: E. H. 
Farrar, president; W. C. Lawrence, vice president; G. H. 
Goodhue, secretary, and J. R. Murray, treasurer. F. W. 
Farrar is manager for the company. 

The Standard Lumber Company has started its saw 
mills for the season. The total daily capacity of the 
four mountain pine mills will be increased from 250,000 
to 300,000 feet. 

Hiram C. Smith, who has been in Mexico much of the 
time during the last year, is pleased with the way his 
elaborate plans for logging and manufacturing lumber 
on the American plan in the ‘‘land of manana’’ have 
been working out. White pine lumber is cut in consider- 
able quantities and additional mills will be established. 
Logs will be hauled 175 miles to a large mill to be built 
in El Paso, Tex. Operations are carried on in the state 
of Chihuahua under the name of the Madera Pine Com- 
pany. The Smith interests have 400 miles of railroad, 
the Mexico Northwestern road, and an additional 100 
miles of road will be built south from the vicinity of 
El Paso. 

C. J. Powers, manager of the Eureka Sash, Door & 
Molding Mills, has arrived from Eureka to establish a 
San Francisco office. 

It is reported that owing to the discovery of a shortage 
of $10,000 in the accounts of Peter Neilsen, manager of 
the El Dorado Lumber Company’s branch office at Fol- 
som, officers of the corporation secured warrants for his 
arrest. Neilsen disappeared from Folsom about two 
weeks ago and his books were examined, disclosing the 
shortage. 

F. A. Boole, who has been actinge as manager for El 
Dorado Lumber Company at the mills at Pino Grande, 
was in San Francisco lately perfecting arrangements for 
resuming operations at the plant, which will give employ- 
ment to a large force. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company has bought - the 
steam schooner Redondo from the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany. The vessel has a capacity of about 750,000 feet 
of lumber. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Trade Good in All Lines—Hardwood Business the 
Brightest Feature—Increasing Demand Will Boost 
Prices—Very Little Price Cutting. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 5.—The especially good hard- 
wood business received at this time seems to be the 
brightest feature of the local lumber business, 
although trade is good in all lines. The sash and door 
factories, interior finishing and hardwood flooring 
plants are placing good orders, while demand from the 
foundries is holding up well. 

Hardwood men say that trade will show even 
greater improvement as soon as buyers come to the 
conclusion that prices are not going any lower, but 
that on the other hand there is every indication that 
quotations will be advanced as a result of the increas- 
ing demand. Basswood, especially higher grade stuff, 
is higher. Lower grade basswood is also showing 
much improvement. Both plain and quarter sawed 
oak are strong and prices higher. Birch is decidedly 
strong with dry stocks practically out of the market. 
New hardwood stocks are not expected in the Mil- 
waukee market for at least a month, despite the fact 
that navigation will open Apri] 15. 

Lumbermen say that there is very little price cut- 
ting going on this spring and that prices are fairly 
well maintained in all lines. The advance which was 
made in certain grades of white pine about the middle 
of March is holding firm. 

During the last five years Wisconsin has dropped 
from the first to the fifth state in the production of 
lumber. The one-time famous forests of the northern 
part of this state are being depleted rapidly by lum- 
bermen and disastrous forest fires, and. now a strong 
movement is being made by the Wisconsin state con- 
servation committees, aided by several prominent lum- 
bermen, for the creation of a 2,000,000-acre forest re- 
serve. A reserve of this size would protect the head- 
waters of the important rivers, furnish a supply of 
raw material for the woodworking industries and pre- 
serve the beauties and usefulness of the lake region. 

Operations have been begun on the plant to be con- 
structed by the Plymouth Veneer Company at Ply- 


mouth, It is expected that the factory will be ready 
for occupancy by August 1. 

The Oconto and Holt Lumber Companies at Oconto 
have opened their ‘saw mills and are running with a 
full force of men. ‘These two concerns own a sufii- 
cient quantity of standing timber near Uconto to keep 
their mills busy for fifteen years. 

Negotiations are under way between the Business 
Men’s Association, of Sheboygan, and J. W. Arney, of 
Port Huron, Mich., for the erection in Sheboygan of 
a large woodenware factory, to employ 200 hands. 

The H. L. Rose Lumber Company, of North Crandon, 
has obtained options on a large tract of timber land near 
that place and as soon as the weather permits will 
send cruisers through it to obtain an estimate on the 
timber. In case the estimate is satisfactory the com- 
pany will erect a large saw mill at North Crandon to 
take care of the timber as it is cut. 

The Boyd Lumber & Implement Company, of Boyd, 
has finished sawing its pine and hardwood, after hav- 
ing been in operation all winter. It still has about 
600,000 feet of hemlock to be cut but will wait until 
the weather permits it to be peeled. The plant will re- 
main closed until that time. 

August C. Perschke, general manager of the Per- 
schke plant at Colby, has resigned his position there to 
accept one as manager of the Plymouth Box Manu- 
facturing Company, of Plymouth. 

New machinery is being installed in the mill of the 
Jennings Lumber Company at New London, and in a 
short time the concern will begin the manufacture of 
shingles. 

After a cut of 4,500,000 feet, George S. Barnes has 
broken up his camp at Iron River. The largest part 
of the cut is made up of hemlock and hardwood. 

The Evans-Lee Company, Eau Claire, has begun to 
deliver green wood from the Kaiser Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill. The price is 50 cents lower than last sea- 
son. 

W. R. Barnett, of Hawkins, has accepted the posi 
tion of assistant manager for the Barron Lumber 
Company at Barron. An increase in the executive 
force became necessary as a result of the company’s 
rapid growth. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Plant at Athens to Be-Converted Into Cheese Factory— 
Mill Manager Takes Up New Duties—Mill Burnt for 
Fifth Time. 

MARINETTE, Wis., April 4.—L. Dessert, a Wausau lum- 
berman, and several others contemplate the erection of a 
saw mill at Schofield. 

The Brumlie saw mill at Klondyke is completed and 
is ready to begin cutting lumber. 

Nearly 1,000,000 feet of lumber was hauled into New 
London by farmers’ teams the last winter. 

August C. Perschke, general manager of the Perschke 
plant at Colby, has resigned to accept the position of 
manager of the Plymouth Box Manufacturing Company’s 
plant at Plymouth. 

Christ Marggi has bought the plant of the Athens 
Sash & Door Company, at Athens, and will transform it 
into a cheese factory. 

The Isaac Runnoe saw and shingle mill near Pound 
has been burned for the fifth time. The stock was saved. 
The mill had nearly completed its run. 

The plant of Radford Bros. & Co., at Oshkosh, sash 
and door manufacturers, will be enlarged this summer by 
the addition of two large wings costing about $8,000. 

The mills of the Oconto Lumber Company and the Holt 
Lumber Company, of Oconto, are in operation for tlie 
season, the latter with day and night shifts. There is 
sufficient timber tributary to Oconto and the Oconto 
river to keep these mills cutting for fifteen years. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., April 5—The Heineman Lumber Com- 
pany’s saw mill burned to the ground Monday. The 
power plant and the planing mill were saved. The mi!! 
will be rebuilt as soon as the debris can be cleared away. 

George F. Gilkey, of Oshkosh, has bought an in- 
terest in the Anson-Hurd Lumber & Manufacturing Cow- 
pany and will be an active partner in the business. M:. 
Gilkey has been traveling salesman for the Gilkey 
Anson Company and will.continue in that position unii! 
the factory is started. 

The heavy rainfall last night and today has brok« 
the long drouth and river logging will be resumed. 

The Wausau Paper Mills Company will undertake tic 
Copper river drive and the Stewart Lumber Compa? 
will take charge of the drive on Prairie river. 

Planing mills are all running full time, as the car si 
uation has improved. Orders are plentiful and the avei 
age daily shipment is twenty cars of lumber. 

The price on hemlock is firm, with an excellent deman: 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Weather Favorable for Thirty Days for Making Ship 
ments—Hemlock in Good Shape—Ashland Mill Ux 
dertakes Big Sawing Contract. 

MELLEN, Wis., April 5.—Mills are still having troubl 
in securing cars, but the situation is improving. [or 
the last thirty days weather conditions have been ex- 
tremely favorable for loading lumber and few delays 
have been caused on account of storms. Hemlock con: 
tinues to improve and the March list is now establishec 
and being used by all of the larger concerns. One 
manufacturer reports an unusually good demand from 
sections which for a long time have been using other 
lumber in place of hemlock, and states that surplus items. 
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wiich have been a drug on the market, are selling freely 
ar) at fairly satisfactory. prices. Inquiries for hemlock 
pi! stuff are increasing. 
ie Schroeder Lumber Company’s mill at Ashland 

wil saw about 15,000,000 feet of logs for the Stearns 
Lvaber Company during the coming summer, a deal to 
thi. effect having been closed. Under this arrangement 
th output this season for the Schroeder mill will be 
th greatest in its history. After the big engine has 
be » installed next week the mill will be operated steadily 
da. and night for the balance of the season. The 
St..rns Lumber Company, at Washburn, is in readiness 
to vegin the season’s operations. About 300 men will 
be ~mployed. 

lire in the Atwood Company’s yard at the Oesterreich 
farms destroyed posts and poles worth $6,000. 





MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 








Mill Owners Decide to Open Sawing Season Imme- 
diately—New Northern Pine Lists to Appear Soon— 
Many Items Selling Too Low. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 6.—Minzeapolis mill own- 
ers held their annual meeting yesterday in the of- 
fices of the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company, 
and decided to open the sawing season at once. The 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company began sawing today and 
the other four large mills, Northland Pine, Itasca, 
Bovey-DeLaittre, and Carpenter-Lamb, will start early 
next week. These five mills were the only ones oper- 
ating last year and they turned out 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The cut will be slightly smaller this year. 
The visible supply of logs is fair. This is nearly three 
weeks earlier than usual for sawing operations, but 
the warm weather of March opened the river and driv- 
ing conditions are prime. 

One of the big northern mills to get an early start 
is the Red River Lumber Company, at Akeley. This 
mill was constructed within ninety days after the old 
mill was destroyed by fire and is turning out lumber to 
stock up the broken lots, some of which were partially 
destroyed by fire. Fletcher Walker, general manager, 
says that this mill will be able to turn out lumber 
more economically than most mills. Band saws are 
used exclusively. 

New lists on much of the northern pine are expected 
to appear soon. It is said the old prices on finished 
lumber are already out of date in many parts of the 
territory and better prices are obtainable. Prices on 
siding are among those said to be low on the old lists. 
_ The ear shortage in Minneapolis showed signs of 
improvement the last month and most dealers declare 
that the situation is becoming tolerable. 

Jumes G, Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, who spent several weeks among Pacific 
Coa-i mills, reports a freight embargo in that section. 
Orders are plentiful and manufacturers, he says, look 
for . big year, despite the car shortage. 

©. M. Gudmunsen, traveling auditor for the Beidler 
& l'obinson Lumber Company, Mayville, N. D., has 


bec» transferred to the main office and A. J. Hardy 
has ‘aken his place on the road. 

It. H, Collins returned this week from South Dakota 
wh. © he looked over prospects for the Tacoma Lum- 
ber “ompany, for which he is eastern representative. 
He -.id conditions are ideal for a good crop, and this 


mess big buying next fall. 
\\. J. Dunlop, of the American Lumber Company, of 
Chi-.g0, was a visitor in Minneapolis this week and 
pla:«d several orders. 

~ -pments of lumber in Minneapolis for last week 
ani onted to 4,096,000 feet, as against 3,904,000 for 
the orresponding week in 1909. The receipts for last 
we were 3,392,000 feet, aaginst 2,832,000 a year ago. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Lu er in Better Demand—Logging Line Extension— 
juet Mills Begin Season Earliest on Record— 
sminent Lumberman’s Views. 


_/ULUTH, MINN., April 6.—The Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Cor any has sold 2,000,000 of No. 3 and better and 
1,( 100 feet of No. 4 boards for delivery at the lower 
en cf Lake Erie. There is a better tone to the lumber 
ma: ot in this district, and the number of inquiries which 
I tacturers and brokers are receiving in letters and 
in '<rson is increasing. 

_-re destroyed ties to the value of $5,000 at Palmers 
Sig on the Duluth & Iron Range road Sunday. They 

the property of Martin Bros. and were uninsured. 
An employee was burning bark that had been peeled 

mi the ties and the fire got away from him. The 

's in northern Minnesota are very dry and rain is 

badiy needed. ; 
‘Aomas York, of Hibbing, vice president and general 
manager of the Swan River Logging Company, was in 
Duluth this week. He states that his company has begun 
gracing on the company’s logging line extension to be 
built from Chisholm to Sturgeon Lake. The road is 
being extended to get out a large block of timber owned 
by the Weyerhaeuser interests. It will be necessary to 
build about thirty miles. 

Samuel Simpson, of Minneapolis, who is logging on 
vn headwaters of the Mississippi, passed through Du- 
uth on his way to the camps yesterday. Mr. pson 
has about 30,000,000 feet to drive. 

The number of cars reported by the Lake Superior Car 


Service Association for March was 34,282, an increase of 
11,177 over the corresponding month a year ago. James 
Kelly, chairman of the association, says that the prin- 
cipal increase was in structural material of all kinds. 

The Cloquet mills started up last week for the season, 
the earliest start in their history. Three of them are 
operating night and day. The upper mill of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company ran all winter, but shut down a few 
days’ ago for repairs, resuming operations Monday. 
Labor is scarce, 

C. E. Wales, vice president of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany, says that that company’s new coal dock, now under 
construction on Rice’s point, Duluth harbor, will be the 
largest coal dock on the Great Lakes. It will have a 
storage capacity of 1,000,000 tons, and season handling 
capacity of 2,000,000 tons. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake company, was in Duluth a few days ago 
and in company with the general manager, 8. J. Cusson, 
visited the company’s mills and headquarters at Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hines said the volume of business is steadily 
increasing in the lumber trade and that values are 
firmer. He looks for a good trade this year. Demand 
for low grade lumber is increasing. This demand, he 
stated, for lumber that goes in large part into the box 
industry is significant of a general increase in the mer- 
chandise business. One of the features of the situation 
is the large number of small dwellings which are being 
constructed in the larger cities of the United States. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the Duluth & 
Northern Minnesota Land Company. It has been formed 
to dispose of the cutover lands of Alger, Smith & Co., 
who have extensive holdings in northeastern Minnesota. 
The officers are: President, John Millen; vice president, 
J. W. Bayley; secretary, George T. Withington. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 











Lumber to Move Heavily Out of Lake Ports as Soon 
as Navigation Opens—Much Lumber to be Received 
at Bay City. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., April 4.—Navigation 
on the Saginaw river and in Lake Huron is open and 
already the movement of lumber from lake ports has 
started. Alpena leads off on Lake Huron. The steamer 
W. C. Carter arrived at Cleveland, Ohio, Friday with a 
cargo of lumber from Alpena, the steamer Maine .and 
schooner F. H. Knapp cleared from that port Wednes- 
day, and the steamer Emma E. Thompson and steamer 
Kendall cleared from Alpena late in the week for lower 
lake ports. The bulk of lumber moved from Alpena 
goes to Cleveland. 

Lumber from Georgian bay will not begin to move 
out by water until the Ist of May. The steamer Langell 
Boys and schooner G. K. Jackson, owned by the Mer- 
shon, Eddy, Parker Company, will carry lumber from 
Georgian bay to Bay City. The steamer Ogemaw and 
schooner C. J. Fillmore, owned by E. B. Foss & Co., will 
carry lumber for their owners from Georgian bay to 
Bay City. The steamer J. P. Donaldson and two con- 
sorts will carry lumber from Georgian bay to Bay City 
for Bradley, Miller & Co., and others. The steamer J. 
Gould will carry lumber for its owners, Handy Bros., 
to Bay City. This firm will handle its purchases from 
Ontario this year, amounting to about 30,000,000 feet. 

The steamer Homer Warren and schooners 7. H. Ca- 
hoon and B. B. Buckhout will bring lumber from out- 
side points to the Saginaw river. 

H. Kimball Loud, of the H. M.. Loud’s Sons Company, 
of AuSable, says railroad shipments by that concern 
during March were brisk. The company shipped 110 
carloads, mostly lumber and cedar poles. He reports 
hemlock moving well, though prices are low. The com- 
pany has had an unusually brisk demand for small 
hemlock timbers at good prices. The steamer Kongo, 
owned by this company, leaves Detroit today for Au- 
Sable to take on a cargo of lumber for Cleveland. 

The hardwood trade at Bay City, with the exception 
of beech, is reported good and a large operator states 
that maple and birch will advance. 

R. P. Holihan, who operates yards at Flint and at 
Millersburg, is receiving stock at the former yard from 
points on the line of the Detroit & Mackinac railway 
north of Alpena. He manufactured 1,200,000 feet at 
Millersburg last season, and buys extensively of other 
manufacturers. 

The M. Lamont Company, of Bay City, bought a site 
on the river near the Mershon-Bacon plant last season 
and caused plans to be prepared for a large planing 
mill and box factory. It was the intention to begin 
erecting the plant early this spring but M. Lamont died 
several months ago and the work of building has been 
delayed on that account. It is expected that opera- 
tions will be started in a few weeks. 

The Lakeside Lumber Company at Cheboygan starts 
its saw mill the present week. The company has 2,500,- 
000 feet of logs on hand. : 

The Michigan Veneer Company’s plant at Alpena is 
operated day and.night. The plant has been extensively 
improved during the winter-and its capacity doubled. 

The Prescott-Miller COmpany’s mill near Rose City, 
which has gone out of commission, the company having 
sold its timber to the S. A. Robinson Lumber Company, 
manufactured 9,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 pieces 
of lath and 1,000,000 shingles last year. . 

Herman Hoeft & Son, of Rogers City, manufactured 
last year 450,000 feet of pine, 1,800,000 of hemlock and 
1,600,000 feet of hardwood lumber. The Loud-Hoeft 
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4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote you prices 


RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPARY 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 





White Pine, Hemlock an 
Hardwoods 


We are especially well supplied 
with the following stock:— 

1 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 6' to 16'. 

2 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 4' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff, 4' to 20'. 

2x6 to 2x12, 2 in. Select Hemlock, 10' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 1 Hemlock Piece Stuff and Timbers, 4'to24'. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


North Portage Street, 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
























BOX FACTORY TRADE 


20 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 4 Boards 
2 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 3 Boards 
5 cars 1x3" and wider, 3’ and up, Hardwood Scoots 
4 cars 1x3” and wider, 35” and Shorter Hardwood 
10 cars 1x4” and wider, 3 and 4’, Common 
lcar 1%" to 2”,x 4” and wider, 3 and 4’ Common 
4-4 stock cut inch thick. 


Write For Special Prices On This Stock. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Drummond, Wis. 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and-‘SHOP LUMBER 

















J.R. EAKiIN LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 


EL DORADO ARKANSAS 





Lumber Company operated during the winter in the 
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FOR SALE 








300,000 Feet of 8-4" 
‘Band Sawn Mill Run Ash 


This lumber is dry and ready for 
market. Can be seen at our mills 
at Dendron, Surry Co., Va. We in- 
vite personal inspection of it. Fine 
opportunity for one who knows the 
hardwood business to buy the block 
and assort to suit the trade. 


SURRY LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of North Carolina Pine 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CORNELIUS HANEY. B. CHESTER Hanzy. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER : MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 
1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch frown seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Department 

dling Export Lumber Shipment. 











wae NORTHERN PINE —aaq | 
‘ Anything We Miss 


im sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH 5 TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices, 














CASaam Lower Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
% Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. _] 











Are you in the market for | 


PINE LUMBER? 


If so, we can make quick deliv- 
ery of the Highest Grade that 
was ever produced, and we guar- 
antee our prices to be as low as 
is consistent with good quality. 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 





Northland Pine Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKES LONG 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WAKES.LONS 
Chicago, Il. 


Send. for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








logging camps, putting in about 10,000,000 feet. At the 
Hoeft mill, which is to be operated by this company, 
another band saw rig has been added to the equipment 
and a steel refuse burner is being installed. It is 24 
feet in diameter at the base and 80 feet high. Mr. 
Loud, who is a national representative, has secured the 
insertion of an item of $6,000 in the rivers and harbors 
bill for the improvement of the harbor at Rogers City. 

John J. Kantzler & Son, of Bay City, -who operate 
a lumber yard at that place and a saw mill at East 
Tawas, are fitting up a mill for the season’s run. The 
plant manufactured 1,292,000 feet of mixed lumber last 
year, besides 425,000 feet of norway and 75,000 feet of 
tamarack. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Company, operating a large 
veneer plant and hardwood flooring plant at Bay City, 
which employs 180 men, is bringing down stock from the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. 

Local railway shipments of lumber products are 
heavy and the volume of business is larger than it was 
at this time last year. The Michigan Central moved 
200,000,000 feet last year out of the valley. 

A destructive distillation plant for extracting turpen- 
tine from norway pine stumps is in course of erection 
near Rose City. During the last two years much inter- 
est in this industry has been awakened in Michigan, 
and some companies have been organized. At Bay City 
the Michigan Turpentine Company, capitalized at $120,- 
000, is in operation, stumps being brought to the plant 
by the Michigan Central. A company capitalized at 
$6,000 has been organized at Cheboygan to engage in 
this industry and the Crown Chemical Company is 
erecting a plant at Grayling. The buildings of the 
Crown company are finished and the machinery is being 
installed. The company has the stumps on 3,000 acres 
of land. At Menominee another large company has 
been organized and has 30,000 acres of stumps under 
control. Should the industry fulfill the expectations of 
those who have invested their money therein it will put 
a lot of stumps which have been an expense and plague 
to land owners out of business and convert them to use. 





FROM THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


Logging Camps Closed—Big Saw Mill at Wells to Start 
Up Soon—First Lumber Vessel on the Way Up—Au- 
tomobile Factories Rushed. 

EscanaBA, Micu., April 4.—The I. Stephenson Com- 
pany has started to drive about 2,000,000 of logs on the 
Escanaba river. Practically all its forest product comes 
forward by rail. The company has lengthened its rail- 
road forwarding dock and laid out a team forwarding 
dock and this season will give barges the best dispatch 
in loading on the lakes. R. E. MacLean, general man- 
ager for this company, has been appointed a delegate 
by President L. K. Baker, of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to attend the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
New Orleans April 19-20. 

The Bay de Noquet Company, at Nahma, has closed 
its winter camps after a successful logging season and 
its large saw mill is running full time sawing about 
6,000,000 feet of birch and maple logs. This product 
has’ been sold to the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, which bought about 60,000,000 feet 
of northern hardwoods to be produced this season. 

The I. Stephenson Company’s new saw mill at Wells, 
considered the largest northern mill east of the Rockies, 
will be running the latter part of this month. Its equip- 
ment consists of four band saws, two horizontal resaws 
and a rift machine. It will have a 10-hour capacity of 
about 200,000 feet. The double band mill is running 
double shift. The flooring plant is cutting 50,000 feet 
of hardwood flooring daily. The company is experiencing 
the biggest run of business since its incorporation. 

C. W. Gates, general manager for the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior line, reports heavy shipments over that line. 
Fifty million feet of logs have been hauled the last 
season. 

J. A. McGuire, general manager for the Ford River 
Lumber Company, was in Chicago last week calling 
on the trade. 

The steamer Niko has cleared from Chicago and will 
load hemlock and pine at Nahma for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. This boat will be the first arrival 
on Bay de Noquet this season. 

The Escanaba Lumber Company, at Masonville, ex- 
pects to have its hardwood flooring plant running by 
the middle of June. It is putting in an ‘‘A. B. C.’? dry 
kiln, manufactured by the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, a Holmes auto end matcher, a Sherman double 
end matcher, a Corliss engine, 24x48, and installing 
boilers bought of Wickes, of Saginaw. It is laying about 
four miles of track about its plant, and its saw mill is 
running day and night. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Steamer ‘‘Hall’’ First Lumber Arrival of Season— 
Georgian Bay Activity—Action of Lumber Carriers’ 
Association Disapproved of by Shippers. 

Detroit, Micu., April 5.—The first cargo of lumber 
of the season reached Detroit today in the steamer Hall 
from Alpena, with 310,000 feet of birch lumber for the 
Dwight Lumber Company. 

From the local chartering agents it is learned that the 
steamer Boyce and consort Young are loading pine at 
Cheboygan for the Detroit Lumber Company. Steamer 
M. T. Green is loading maple at Alpena for the Eastern 
Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., and word has 
reached this port of unusual activity in the Georgian Bay 
district. Several of the larger Detroit concerns are look- 
ing for cargoes from there during the month. 

The Lumber Carriers’ Association has appointed sev- 


eral chartering agents, and the action has not be« 
altogether satisfactory to local shippers. Under th 
plan several lumber vessels owned in Detroit are no 
handled by a Cleveland broker, and all charters f. 
these vessels must be made through him. The result 
that some of the big dealers, who would ordinarily cha- 
ter those boats, are negotiating “with other local vess | 
owners rather than deal with an outside broker. 

Trade conditions in Detroit are more than satisfactor . 
Prices are steady and a large volume of stock is movin . 
Demand for lumber for use in the manufacture of aut - 
mobiles increases and automobile body factories ae 
pushed to the utmost to keep up with orders. 

The Detroit Body Company, owned and controlled | y 
F. M. Sibley, a prominent lumberman, recently co: - 
pleted a big addition and will begin work on anoth 
which will double the present capacity. Mr. Sibley h:s 
been wintering in the South on account of poor heal* i. 
He writes from Augusta, Ga., that his condition is 
greatly improved. He will be home in about three weeks. 
In addition to his large lumber business and the bo:'y 
works, Mr. Sibley has a substantial interest in te 
Anbott Motor Car Company, of this city. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


High Winds and Dry Weather Cause Uneasiness to 
Fire Wardens—Menominee’s Lumberman Mayor 
Retires from Political Activity. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., April 5.—For several weeks the 
sun has been hot and the wind high and throughout the 
upper peninsula grass and trees have been as dry as 
tinder. The danger from forest fires has been realized 
by the fire warden, A. B. Be Dell, and a general warn- 
ing has been sounded in all directions. Several small 
fires already have been reported in this vicinity. 

About 1,200 cedar posts and a few ties belonging to 
Fred Londo, of Wausaukee, Wis., were burned at Glenn 
spur Thursday of last week. It was only by the hardest 
kind of work that Mr. Londo’s entire season’s cut was 
saved from the flames. 

Green Bay ports experienced this year the earliest 
opening of navigation in many years. Lumber boats are 
already under steam and owing to the heavy cuts made 
in the woods this winter, a prosperous season is assured. 
The schooners Christie and Interlaken are loading at 
Cedar River for the Herman Hettler Lumber Company, 
of Chicago. The schooner Elva is loading at Cedar 
River for the Roper Lumber & Cedar Company, and at 
Thompson the schooner Ottawa is loading for the Roper 
company also. 

Augustus Spies, head of the Spies Lumber Company 
and president of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Mills, 
after serving Menominee four years as mayor, de- 
clined to consider renomination. He was succeeded by 
H. T. Emerson, a son-in-law of the :ate Congressman S. 
M. Stephenson, one of the pioneer ]umbermen of the 
upper peninsula. C. J. Hubel, a prominent lumberman, 
of Menominee, was elected an alderman by a large ma- 
jority. Charles Daley, son of Dennis Daley, president 
of the Menominee Shingle Company, who is associated 
with his father in the lumber business, has been elected 
a member of the Menominee county board of supervisors. 

The South Side Lumber Company has the largest 
stock of logs on hand of any year since operating in 
Hiawatha. It expects to run its mill day and night. 

The White Marble Line Company’s shingle, tie and 
post mill, at Manistique, one of the largest and _ best 
equipped in the country, has started its season’s opera- 
tions with 150 men at work. It turns out an average 
of 185,000 shingles a day, besides an enormous output 
of posts and poles. 

Beginning next week, the Grand Marais Company ex- 
pects to ship a carload of staves a day. The weather 
for the last few weeks has been favorable for drying 
and the big output which is stored in the yard is ready 
for the market. 

The Central Lumber Company, of De Pere, Wis., has 
a heavy run of orders for windows and doors. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, is «riv- 
ing its logs on the Pilgrim river. It has a eut on ihe 
banks of 450,000. This is the first time in several years 
that the Pilgrim river has been used for driving. 

The Baraga Lumber Company’s mill is prepared to 
resume operations after having undergone extensive re- 
pairs. The plant has been practically rebuilt, new ‘a- 
chinery, including a new boiler having been put in. 

The Nester Lumber Company, of Baraga, is mal! 
repairs preparatory to beginning operatidn April 10. 
Large forces will be employed at both mills. 

Eddy & Belheumer’s saw mill at Lake Linden, a: ‘er 
being thoroughly overhauled, resumed operation A ‘il 
4. The company made a big cut during the wi 
and a long sawing season is assured. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 5.—George E. Ellis, ° 
publican candidate for mayor, was reélected yester ‘y, 
with a majority of about 1,000 over David E. Uh a 
furniture manufacturer. Local option was defeated »y 
about 7,000 votes. The city voted $395,000 for a raid 
sand filtration plant. The private waterpower francl <¢, 
which was vigorously opposed by Fred I. Nichols, of 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, was defeated. 

Charles A. Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bon! «ll 
Company, and Mrs. Phelps, have returned home from 4 
pleasure trip of two months’ duration spent in «1¢ 
Bermuda islands and South America. 

Charles W. Garfield, president of the Michigan Ir 
estry Association, was in Ann Arbor last week consulting 
with Professor Roth, of the state university forestry \& 
partment, as to this year’s campaign in Michigan. Po 
fessor Roth will spend the summer in Germany studyi"g 
forestry. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Large Volume of Building Permits Issued Indicates 


Prosperity in All Lines of Lumber—Suburban Ter- 
ritory Opening Up Fast—Trade Notes. 

New York, April 4.—The large volume of building 
ermits issued lends encouragement to all sections of 
ie market. Figures have been dull and uninteresting 
ntil the last few weeks. During the last week in March 
ver 400 permits were issued in the borough of Brooklyn” 
lone. Last week 150 were issued in that borough, 
mounting to $952,100; twenty in Manhattan, costing 
1,645,200; fifty-eight in the Bronx, costing $1,296,300, 
nd 114 in Queens, costing $385,100. The alterations 
for the week amount to $269,200. 

Improved transportation facilities under way and pro- 
posed are opening a large amount of property in the 
pper Bronx and in outer Brooklyn sections. Northern 
New Jersey points feel the effects of the improvement 


and builders are figuring on numerous contracts. Money 


is comparatively easy and as title companies are care- 
fully scrutinizing the character of their loans and cut- 
ting out those of the speculative class, it is manifest 
that almost all the proposed building is of a high class. 
Maufacturing institutions are preparing for factories 
and improvements and the bonds recently sold by the 
city will help pay for docks and piers and give some 
new business to dealers in heavy yellow pine. 

Railroads are in the market for car material and three 
good-sized blocks were placed last week. Competition 
is bringing prices to a point at which it is much to the 
advantage of the railroads to buy. At the same time, 
these orders are usually forerunners of better ones. 

The Henry Failing, loaded with Oregon fir timbers, 
and which sailed from Tacoma, Wash., October 26, 
docked at Erie basin last week. The shipment came from 
the Pacifie National Lumber Company, of Tacoma. W. 
E. Demarest, president of the company, has been in the 
Fast for some time in connection with this and other 
large cargoes, and is building up a good eastern trade. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Com- 
pany, wholesale cypress, 1 Madison avenue, returned 
home Friday from a several weeks’ trip south, where 
he has been visiting mills whose stocks are handled in 
this market by his company. He says available stocks 
are scarce and a good inquiry is noted from all points. 
This company is unloading cypress shipments at its 
new distributing yard on Newton creek, Brooklyn, and 
hy May will have about 3,000,000 feet for prompt ship- 
ment, « 

The woodworking plant and lumber yard of C. H. 
Pearson, 187 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, was badly 
damaged by fire last Friday and for a time more serious 
oss was threatened. As it is, Mr. Pearson suffered a 
oss of about $12,000, partly insured. At the same time 
ie box factory of John J. Brumley, 75 Grand street, 
‘rooklyn, was damaged to the extent of $7,000, insured. 

James Gilson, formerly with the Dodge & Bliss Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has left that concern to go 

ith Vanderbeek & Sons, the large Jersey City house. 
‘’. J. Oathout, who has been a wholesaler at Newark, 
\. J., for several years, will move his main office to 30 

iurch street, New York, continuing the old Newark 
jice as a branch. John Fleming, a salesman well known 
this market, has joined the selling force of the 
scher, Gardiner Company, 11 Broadway. 

M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company and the 

ugh McLean Lumber Company, of Buffalo, has been 

' this market for the last few days. He says demand 

r white pine and hardwoods is much stronger than 

few weeks ago. Retailers, says Mr. Preisch, are buying 

little more freely and sending out good inquiries. 

R. H. Fenn, local representative for the Louisiana 

ad Cypress Company, Flatiron building, says demand 

r cypress is improving and the character of purchases 

lieates yards find their customers more responsive. 

John E. Mar, a shipbuilder at West Haven Conn., well 

own to many local lumbermen, and father-in-law of 

F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 

calers’ Association, died Friday and was buried yes- 

day. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


etter Conditions Prevail—Tariff and Strike Adjust- 

ments the Main Reasons—Early Receipts to Be 

Heavier Than During Last Spring. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 5.—Trade has as- 

med a much brighter aspect during the last week. 

les of all kinds of lumber have been more active and 
“quiries are of such proportions as to increase the con- 
lence of dealers. Prevailing conditions are attributed 
| a considerable measure to the satisfactory adjustment 

t the tariff question between the United States and 
anada and to the simmering down of the strike situa- 
‘ion. While the demand is more active than for some 
‘ime and the amount of stock disposed of this spring 
is heavier than for several seasons, the normal supply 
will be on hand by the opening of navigation, for re- 
ceipts. by vessel will begin earlier this season than for 
any years, 

Receipts of lumber by vessel during the early part of 
ihe season promise to be heavier than last year. Ar- 
rangements have been made by many dealers to get for- 
ward large consignments from upper lake ports with 
the resumption of navigation. Boats will be ready to 
leave for the Tonawandas by the middle of the month 
anu at will not be ‘much more than two weeks before the 
first receipts of the season will have arrived. 


The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has opened an 
office at Raleigh, N. C., to take carte of the company’s 
southern pine interests. For several years the company 
has been increasing its holdings. in the South, finally 
necessitating the opening of the, office at Raleigh. M. 
W. Haney, formerly at the North Tonawanda plant, 
has been placed in charge of the southern business. 

Difficulty is being experienced in getting cars for 
lumber shipments. Since the big steel freighters at 
Buffalo began unloading grain carried over from winter, 
the first of this month, there has been such a heavy de- 
mand for cars that the shortage has become pronounced. 
The rush in grain shipments will be of short duration 
and the lumber shippers will not be inconvenienced long. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip in the West, during which he 
bought 3,000,000 feet of white pine for early shipment 
to the company’s yard on Tonawanda island. 
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We Want To Buy 


all thicknesses and grades of 
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For Cash. 
If you have anything for sale, 
write us at once. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co., 24™Es{p™™, 
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Vessel Owners Anxious to Get Boats in Commission— 
Must Wait Until Insurance Rates Go Into Effect— 
Pennsylvania Transfer. 

Burrato, N. Y., April 6.—Everything is serene 
in local lumber trades. Indications are that much 
more building will be done this year than there was 
done last year. Building permits for the week were 
eighty, with forty new frame dwellings in the list. 

Business at the new lumber yard and mill of De 
Laplante & Sowerby on upper Main street are making 
good progress. About 1,000,000 feet of white pine 
lumber is in the yard and the mill will be ready for 
planing work next week. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber 
Company, has been appointed chairman of the forestry 
committee by President Higbee, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. President 
Sykes has a peculiar interest in the pulpwood situation 
as the 10,000 cords of it that he is now floating down 
to the miils in the Adirondack region is only a starter 
in that line with him. 

Continued warm weather has made vessel owners 
uneasy, but it is not likely. that they will take 
chances before insurance is in force on the 15th. Even 
Georgian bay will be open to lumber carriers by that 
time. The Buffalo Creek railway will build a lumber 
dock on the lake opposite the Tifft farm, if enough fa- 
vorable replies are received from’ lumbermen. It is a 
little late for the proposed improvement, which has 
been needed a long time. Hardwood lumber on the 
upper lakes is getting too high for this market and 
white pine is going out. Only hemlock is increasing. 
If this dock is built it will be the first on the lake 
front since the long breakwater was put in. 

8S. B. Taylor, of Taylor & Mason, who has been in 
the Southwest since December 20th, proceeding as far 
as San Antonio, Tex., but. deep into business most of 
the time, has returned to his desk, hale and hearty. 
The firm reports trade active and prospects promising. 

The death at Hagersville, in Canada, March 28 of 
Adelia Stewart, sister of the members of the firm of 
I, N. Stewart & Bro., was followed the same day by 
the death of an uncle, Peter Stewart, an extensive 
raiser of live stock near Toronto. 

Taylor & Crate are breaking the record in the 
amount of oak lumber they are turning out at their 
mill in Tudor, Miss., and also in cotton farming, as 
they are putting in about 1,700 acres of cotton in that 
state this year. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, of Buffalo, has sold 
its hardwood in Potter and Clinton counties to the 
Pennsylvania Stave & Heading Company. The timber 
consists chiefly of cherry, beech, birch and maple and 

will be taken to a mill which the company expects to 
erect at Keating Summit, Potter county.- The Good- 
year company still owns 24,000 acres of hemlock in 
Potter and Clinton counties which it will begin to 
cut and peel this summer. Its @perations in that vicin- 
ity will last about eight years, which will practically 
end the life of the company. The Pennsylvania Stave 
& Heading Company expects to finish its operations at 
Cross Fork, Pa., in about two years and will then move 
to Keating Summit. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Measure Before Legislature to Extend Power of Me- 
chanic’s Lien—Shriners Leave for Annual Gathering 
—First Lumber Arrival by Lake. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 4.—Building has opened up 
with exceptionally promising prospects and manufac- 
turers. are doing some of the best business for months. 
The fact that box factories report a good run of trade 
is an indication that manufacturers are using more 
packages. 2 

The first boat of the season has arrived to bring in 
lumber from a northern port. This was the steamer 
Kendall, from Alpena, loaded with 8,000 posts for the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company. 

J. V. O’Brien, seeretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, stated this week that March showed up 
well as compared with the corresponding months of other 
years. Almost every concern reports a much larger 
volume of business. ‘ 

The Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company re- 
ported March an exceptionally good month in all 
departments. 


J. M. Hastings, President. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited. 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


Car Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SUNPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’ t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., Bridgewater, 
NEW YORK CITY. NOVA SCOTIA. 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
vs POLEOPIIIFPIF IS FEI SI ‘ PAS v 


SOFT WHITE PINE 


Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 


C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 
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A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, 3 CHICAGO, ILL. } 








Sherman & Kimball, ’cracaco.* 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 
STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 











Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 











W. W. Wilcox & Co. 


325 Dearbora St., CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED: 











The new lien bill before the state legislature in sup- 
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[se PITTSBURG “Ba 
E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 

















10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
2 66 5 -4 sé ae 66 

1 66 6 4 66 66 66 
7 4 6é 66 66 
5-4 No.3 Common “ 











This Stock may be Dressed or Resawed. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 




















of your trade you must be able 
to back up all your statements 
with th> goods and there’s where we can help you out if 
you need 


W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


Hemlock 


(Just. now we have a large stock of above favorably located 
for prompt shipment over B. & O., B., R. & P. and Penn. Lines.) 
We also handle and can ship promptly HARDWOOD for 
railroad and construction work: YELLOW PINE, SPRUCE, 
OAK, WHITE PINE, LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, |f 

















Allegheny Lumber Company 


605 Ferguson Block, - PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


H. W. DUNN, President. 
W. H. McGOWN, Secretary. 





E. S. DUNN, Vice-President. 
R. J. RODGERS, Treasurer. 











W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA 


Will appreciate your stock 
and information. 
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» LOCATIONS FOR i. 


Furniture Factories 








Woodworking Plants 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timbers ies 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Industrial Commissioner 


C. Je CLAI Illinois Central R. R. 


No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
canes 














port of building supply men has a good chance of pass- 
ing. It extends the right of a mechanic’s lien so that 
a notice given even before the delivery of the materials 
will have a tendency to make the owner see that the 
material is paid for as it goes into the structure. It may 
also have the desired effect of putting irresponsible con- 
tractors out of business. 

The C. H. Foote Lumber Company finds demand lively 
for the lower grades of hardwoods stock exceptionally 
hard to move until recently. It has experienced an en- 
couraging growth of demand in practically all lines of 
hardwoods, but is particularly well pleased with this 
feature. 

Trade in practically every department is reported lively 
by the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company. ; 

The Georgian Bay Company reported the sale this 
week of 2,000,000 feet of white pine from its yard stock 
to an eastern lumber concern. 

F. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Lumber Company; 
Grant Wallace, secretary of the Martin-Barriss Com- 
pany, and M. E. Hammel, manager of the Euclid Avenue 
Lumber Company, left this week to attend the annual 
gathering of Shriners at New Orleans. They are all 
members of the famous drill corps of the Al Koran 
temple. . 

John Grant & Sons are enlarging the capacity of their 
mill and expect to add to their machinery and equipment. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Sons, Columbus, 
Ohio, dealers in hardwoods, called on local dealers this 
week. He stated that there are many encouraging 
features to the hardwood trade. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Navigation Opens and Many Shipments En Route— 
Recent Transfers of Railways and Possible Effects 
on Local Lumber Conditions—The Coal Strike. 


ToLepo, On10, April 5.—Ideal weather conditions have 
prevailed and spring building operations are getting 
under way well in this section. March made a decided 
gain over March of last year in new buildings. Last 
week permits amounted to $68,000, and this week has 
started out even stronger. It is noticeable that the 
bulk of the permits are for dwellings of fair cost, and 
requiring an unusually large percentage of hardwoods 
in their construction. Hundreds of these homes are 
springing up in all parts of the city, and inquiries at 
the local yards seem to indicate that there will be no 
material falling off in the near future. As a result 
of this activity there has been an increased yard 
demand recently, and every one connected with the 
lumber trade is busy. 

The navigation season on Lake Erie is open and the 
first cargo of lumber came in last week consigned to 
the Phenix Box Company. It came from Alpena, 
Mich., and consisted of 265,600 feet of hardwoods. 
Other lake receipts are expected in the near future. 
It is said that considerable Canadian lumber has been 
contracted for, one concern alone having given orders 
for about 7,000,000 feet. Speculation has been rife 
for some time as to whether lumber would be per- 
mitted to come in under the minimum tariff rate, or 
whether it would be impossible to secure suitable 
reciprocal agreements with the Canadian government. 
In the latter case it would have meant an increase of 
25 percent on the tariff rate, and would have wielded 
considerable influence on lake trade this season, All 
doubt was this week settled, however, when George W. 
Huntley, collector of customs, received telegraphic in- 
structions from Washington to collect the minimum 
rate of $1.50 a thousand feet on all importations of 
lumber from Canada, thus indicating that an amicable 
agreement had been reached. It is expected that lake 
business will be far heavier than last season. Water 
shipments from various Michigan points, where possi- 
ble, have grown much in favor for some time, owing 
to the high rail rates which for years have eaten 
deeply into the lumber profits in this section. 


Transportation Problems. 


It is hoped that as a result of recent transfers of 
certain railways which have been heavy lumber car- 
riers, there may come improvement in transportation 
facilities, even though there should be no positive re- 
duction in freight rates. Edwin Hawley, the new 
owner of the Hocking Valley road, accompanied by a 
party of preminent railway men, mostly from New 
York, was in this city last week inspecting the newly 
acquired property. The company contemplates the 
expenditure of about $275,000 in improving Toledo 
terminals, and will build the connecting link between 
Wellston, Ohio, and Huntington, W. Va., which will 
let the Hocking Valley into a large new coal district. 

The present coal strike is being watched by lumber- 
men of this section with considerable interest, because 
of the effect which ultimately it may exert on the 
lumber trade. The consensus of opinion is that the 
whole matter will be amicably adjusted before any 
serious results to factory consumption can occur. Most 
of the manufacturing concerns of Toledo acted in time 
and laid in a fair supply of coal, and it is estimated 
that they will be able to continue their operations 
without stint for at least thirty days. Up to this time 
there has been no cessation in their lumber consump- 
tion and even though the strike should continue in- 
definitely it is confidently predicted that under existing 
conditions Toledo industries: will be able to secure all 
the coal they need. An arrangement was closed last 
week whereby Toledo is made the coal distributing 
point of several large railways fromthe Virginia and 
West Virginia coal fields and the announcement is 
made that thousands of tons of coal will arrive in this 
city daily for the next two months from that section, 
where the mines will be worked overtime with double 
forces to meet the demand. 


. 





In General. 


The general tone of the lumber market is growing 
stronger all the-time; and while.some grades are hold- 
ing at the old figures, others have made an advance 
during the week. Heavy yellow pine timbers are sell- 
ing about 50 cents higher than they sold for last week, 
and yellow pine generally is toning up and fast be- 
coming more regular. White dry pine is scarce, and 
good shop grades and better are selling at $4 to $5 
higher. Red cedar shingles have made another advance 
to $3.68, and transient stocks are very limited, with 
but few Coast shipments. The Booth Column Com- 
pany, manufacturer of porch columns, reports that 
trade is becoming very brisk not only in Toledo but 
all over the country. Planing mills say that the de- 
mand for their products has increased very materially, 
and that there is a heavy call for hardwood products. 
The same report comes from hardwood floor manufac- 
turing concerns, In fact on all sides there is unusual 
activity, and dealers are much encouraged by the out- 
look, 
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Look for Record in Building This Season—Heavy Rail 
Receipts of Lumber—Lumber Concern Big Loser by 
Fire. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2.—Hardwoods continue to 
be in good demand, and better grades in all lines sell 
readily. The Philadelphia Car Demurrage Bureau yes- 
terday reported that during February 1,512 cars con- 
taining 22,680,000 feet of lumber were received in Phila- 
delphia by rail. This shows an increase of 4,860,000 feet 
over February of last year, when but 17,820,000 feet of 
lumber were received, and taken in conjunction with the 
receipts by water, now available, shows 38,153,264 feet 
of lumber received during February, 1910. 

New building work to the value of $5,343,270 was 
authorized by the building bureau during March, accord- 
ing to the report issued yesterday. This is a decided 
increase over the amount of work done last year, when 
the total was only $3,857,840. This is partially owing to 
the particularly fine weather which has prevailed, but 
mostly to the fact that there is a general belief among 
builders that this spring and summer will eclipse all 
previous records in the building business. 

Of the above amount, $4,079,755 will be expended in 
the erection of 1,732 dwellings and the balance in four 
manufactories, one office building, one bank and miscel- 
laneous other structures. Notwithstanding the general 
sympathetic strike, now ended, the first three months of 
this year total $9,520,120 in building permits granted, 
which is $1,843,975 in excess of the first three months’ 
total of the record building year of 1909. 

4ifteen persons were injured in a large fire which 
started last Saturday night in the triangular block 
bounded by Broad and Somerset streets, Lehigh avenue 
and the Reading railway, and made a stubborn stand in 
the piles of lumber in the yard of Tiernan & White. 
Changes in the original estimates of loss made by mem- 
bers of the O. F. Zurn Company, oils; the Haney-White 
Company, high grade millwork, and Tiernan & White, 
lumber, lowered the original total estimate of fire loss, 
but it is expected to exceed $250,000. Most of this is 
covered by insurance. 

The Phosphor Bronze Smelting Company has bought 
from the Quaker City Cooperage Company for $65,000 
the factory buildings at the southeast corner of Wash- 
ington avenue and Twenty-third street. Included in the 
sale are the machinery and equipment. 

During the last week building permits to the aggre- 
gate amount of $1,225,970 were granted, and 571 prop- 
erty transfers were recorded. 

The business of the late Franklin A. Smith on Thir- 
tieth street, this city, dealer in yellow pine lumber, has 
been taken over by his son, J. E. Smith, who will conduct 
it under. the style of Franklin A. Smith’s Son. He will 
fulfill all contracts of the late firm. 

The Righter Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
employed Samuel G. Nuchols, formerly with C. B. Coles & 
Co., to cover eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land territory. Charles M. Hamlin has just made a trip 
through North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, 
visiting our mills and looking after stock. He succeeded 
in securing a considerable amount of dry hardwoods 
ready for immediate shipment. The business outlook is 
very good and they anticipate considerable advance in 
price as soon as the heavy spring demand starts. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES, 


Month a Record-Breaker According to Reports— 
Demand Heavy and Steady—Yard Trade Small— 
Poor Shipping Outlook. 


PirtsBurG, Pa., April 5.—Judging from the statements 
of many of the leading lumbermen in Pittsburg terri- 
tory, March was a record maker in volume of business. 
Some of the companies passed all former records. De- 
mand has not only been large but has been steady. How- 
ever, with the severe car shortage reported in many direc- 
tions, the outlook for improvement in shipping is not 
bright. April has opened with equal activity to the 
month just closed. Yard trade in Pittsburg proper is 
small, with the exception of a few individual cases. 
General business conditions remain good. Aside from 
business there is much to arouse keen interest in Pitts- 
burg affairs with the graft crusade going on and in which 
Pittsburg lumbermen have been active as supporters of 
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hese seeking to clear the municipality of an evil that 
ias existed for several years. 

April 1 witnessed much moving and shifting about of 
flice quarters. One interesting feature of these changes 
is the enlargement of the general offices of E. V. Bab- 
ock & Co. in the Frick building. The new rooms more 
han double the space. E. V. Babcock will go to Davis, 
\V. Va., this week and from there to Babcock, Ga., and 
vill return by the way of Tellico Plains, where he will 
ook over the improvements being made by the Tellicoe 
River Lumber Company. The headquarters of this com- 
any have been removed from Clarksburg, W. Va., to 
Pittsburg. The Babcock companies report trade excel- 


ent. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report business improving steadily 
nd sales increasing as the season advances. Prices are 
iolding steady. Inquiries are more numerous and mills 
ire making stronger quotations. W. W. Vosburgh re- 
orts the yellow pine situation good and the outlook en- 
ouraging for the entire summer season. 

J. L. Kendall, president of the Kendall Lumber Com- 
‘any, is preparing to build a handsome home this spring 
n the fashionable Squirrel district of this city. The 
Kendall company reports trade good. 

The West Virginia Lumber Company notes a strong 
demand for white pine and an improvement in prices. 
Stocks have become more difficult to secure, especially 
iry stocks. About the last of the 1909 cut in white pine 
has been received in Pittsburg for consumers. Pattern 
lumber demand has been a strong card in this office. 

The W. E. Terhune Lumber Company notes an active 
trade during March, and inquiries have kept up with 
sales satisfactorily, with prices steady in most cases. 

The L. Germain Company reports the closing up of one 
of the best months in its history and the April trade 
looming up with a promise of being equal to that of 
Mareh. Railroad buying, however, has not revived. The 
company is bringing north several large consignments of 
yellow pine ties for railroad orders. 

The Breitwieser-Wilson Company reports business im- 
proving. March trade was the best yet in its history. 
The company has entered its handsome new offices in the 
Oliver building. 
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Big Trade with Great Britain in Small Wood Goods— 
Canada Refuses to Induce Provinces to Modify 
Domestic Manufacture Clause. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 3—The Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Leeds, England, draws the attention of Cana- 
dian manufacturers of wood products to the large trade 
with Great Britain in small wood goods. This class of 
goods comprises boxes, curtain poles, spools, woodturning 
ete. The output of one concern amounts to 60,000,000 
zross of small wooden boxes alone. 

One of the first points of difference discussed by the 
Canadian and United States tariff commissioners was the 
pulpwood question. The United States would have liked 
ihe Canadian government to make such arrangements 
vith the provincial governments of Ontario and Quebec 
1s would induce them to modify their ‘‘domestic manu- 
'xcture’’ clause, which practically amounts to an export 
tx on pulpwood. But the government pointed out that 
{his was purely a provincial affair. 

The amicable settlement of the tariff controversy is a 

od thing for the lumber interests on both sides of the 

e. Several large contracts were made by Americans 

th Ottawa people at a satisfactory price, but the price 

pended on the non-imposition of the maximum tariff 
the United States government. This settlement has 
ne good in other ways, and a large number of United 
~‘ates buyers are in the market for Canadian lumber, giv- 

+ an impetus that has not been felt in the lumber trade 

years, 
\t the recent annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
sociation, held at Fredericton, N. B., the discussion was 
acceptance of the fundamental principles of conserva- 
u. Clifford Sifton, chairman of the conservation com- 
ssion, addressed the convention. He advocated the 
inting of permanent licenses to cut timber from crown 
d. A resolution was adopted requesting the govern- 
nt to establish a permanent forest reserve on the 
stern slope of the Rocky mountains. The association 
) asked for more adequate fire protection along the 
lways, conservation of water powers, reservation. of 
rests at headwaters of all streams, and the formation 
permanent forest reserves in those areas. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


‘riff Adjustment Gives New Turn to Lumber Situation 
—Sudden Breakup of Winter Catches Loggers Una- 
wares—Newfoundland Pulp Industry. 
Toronto, Ont., April 3.—The sudden breaking up of 
© winter has resulted in several concerns operating in 
ve Georgian Bay district being unable to get out a con- 
derable proportion of the season’s eut of logs. Reports 
‘om the Lake of the Woods district indicate that a great 
eal of the cut in that region will be left in the woods, 
‘nd it is estimated that the shortage from this cause may 
ve a factor in stiffening prices. 
the trade generally is well pleased with the arrange- 
ment of the tariff question between the United States and 
Vanada, as the uncertainty of the situation exerted a 
‘‘epressing influence. In one case a sale of over 30,000,- 
00 feet of lumber to Chicago buyers had been arranged, 
hut the deal remained unclosed pending a settlement of 
the tariff difficulty. Now that the fear of a tariff war is 


removed, a heavy American demand is looked for. 
Inquiries have increased for hemlock for export, and 
prices may advance with the opening of navigation. 

The Taplin Timber Company, of Toronto, has begun 
the erection of a large saw mill on the shore of Lake 
Sasaginaga in the Cobalt mining district, and has the 
machinery, boilers and equipment on the spot ready for 
installation. The company controls a tract of virgin 
timber about four miles square lying north of the lake. 

‘W. B. Seaman and Frank Kent, of the Seaman-Kent 
Company, of Toronto, left Toronto this week for Fort 
William to arrange for the construction of a large branch 
plant in that city, the equipment for which has been 
secured. 

B. M. McCraith and M. L. Parrell, of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, arrived in Toronto this week. They are 
extensively interested in the pulp industry of the island, 
and state that there will be a great advance in that line 
this year. Several large plants for the manufacture of 
pulp will be established. At Montreal a few days ago 
Messrs. McCraith and Parrell sold a Newfoundland 
spruce tract of 500 square miles to Dr. J. H. F. Blue, of 
Montreal, who is supposed to haye made the purchase on 
behalf of a syndicate of western Canadian capitalists. 
They are at present negotiating the sale of similar lands 
situated in Newfoundland and Labrador to Toronto busi- 
ness men. Among other pulp enterprises in prospect is 
the erection of a pulp mill by D. McMartin, one of the 
pioneers of the Cobalt mining industry, on the limit of 
3,000 square miles which he bought last year in Labrador. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Pulp and Paper Men Satisfied with Tariff Changes—On- 
tario May Adopt More Stringent Forest Protective 
Measures—Logging News. 

MONTREAL, QUE., April 3.—The tariff settlement which 
took place this week is regarded as satisfactory by local 
pulp and paper men. They think it highly significant 
that no mention of pulp or lumber was made in the nego- 
tiations, and that among the reductions which Canada 
made neither one of these commodities found a place. 
The situation is more or less complicated by the fact that 
the provinces have a good deal of authority over their 
crown lands. There is a growing impression that Canada 
must safeguard her pulp and lumber areas, and the tariff 
negotiators were made cognizant of this fact. 

The announcement made by Sir Lomer Gouin, premier 
of Quebec, that after September 1 all export of pulp- 
wood from crown lands would be prohibited, still stands, 
also the recent announcement made by the New Bruns- 
wick legislature, that similar action would be taken by 
that province. There is also a tendency on the part of 
Ontario to adopt more stringent legislation along pulp 
and lumber lines. All these facts combined make it 
apparent that either new negotiations will be entered into 
regarding the pulp and lumber situation, or else the 
Americans will be compelled to manufacture on this side 
of the line. 

Dr. J. T. Finnie, member of the Quebec legislature 
and an intimate friend of Sir Lomer Gouin, in an address 
this week on the forest areas of the province, stated that 
the time had arrived when Quebee must safeguard its 
pulp and lumber areas. The demand for Canadian tim- 
ber and pulp wood, Dr. Finnie said, came largely from 
the United States, where the forests already have been 
hewn down with a prodigality seldom equalled. 

Lumbermen from Three Rivers and the St. Maurice 
report that the winter was very favorable on the upper 
tributaries of the St. Maurice river, as the snow came 
early in sufficient quantities to enable them to continue 
operations for several months. Despite this, the cut is 
smaller than usual. Several of the large companies had 
thousands of logs stranded in the streams last spring, 
owing to the scarcity of water at the right time. These 
stranded logs will be brought down this spring, and will 
keep the mills in operation for most of the summer. The 
companies engaged in the export of pulpwood took 
special pains this year to increase their output, fearing 
the prohibitive policy of Sir Lomer Gouin. It is stated 
that several of them have been successful in securing 
sites for new mills. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Mill Plant Controlled by ‘‘Old Country’’ Capital 
Changes Hands—Lumberman Predicts Prosperous 
Year in British Columbia. 


VANcoUvER, B. C., April 4.—One of the most important 
lumber mill deals that has taken place for some time 
was the sale of the property of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Mills, Limited, in this city, to the British Canadian Lum- 
ber Company, composed nearly altogether of English and 
Scotch capital, The consideration was about $600,000, 
the exact figure not having been given out. The new 
company has a paidup capital of $2,000,000 and owns 
large timber areas in this province. It will open up 
logging camps of its own, and purposes to construct sev- 
eral miles of railway to get out the timber. The plant 
has been thoroughly overhauled, and its capacity will be 
150,000 feet of lumber and 300,000 shingles a day. F. L. 
Buckley will be manager. The local people who were the 
vendors. were former Mayor Fred Buscombe, H. T. Cep- 
erley, J. F. Helliwell and Robert Martin. 

Thomas Meredith, who is largely interested in timber 
and lumber mills in the province, left on Wednesday for 
a trip to Arrowhead, where the head offices of the en- 
larged Gibbons Lumber Company, in which he is a con- 
trolling shareholder, are located. Mr. Meredith says the 
season now opening should be one of the best ever seen 
in British Columbia, and it was with this prospect in 
view that the Big Bend Lumber Company’s interests 
were acquired at Arrowhead. Mr. Meredith also has a 
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We have the following Stock at our Ayden, WN. C., Mill : 














RED GUM 

1x18 in. and wider, Ist and 2nds, red gum....... $40.00 
1x13 to 17 in. Ist and 2nds and Box rds, red 

ONE BAP .ccccccccccccccccccsesssccccsesccecccs \< 
1x6 to 12 in. Ist and 2nds, red gum........++0++ 382.00 
1x4 in. and wider, No. 1 Common, red gum...... 22.00 
% GUM 
150 M ft. 1x6 to 12 in, 1st and 2nds sap gum...$22.00 
55 M ft. 1x4 in. and wider, No. 1 Common, sap 

BUD cccccccccccccccccccsccccecccccoecscsoecce 15.00 
180 M ft. 1x3 in. and wider, No. 2 Common, sap 

ODE FED cccccccccccccccescccccccccoceccccccocs 10.00 
80 M ft. 1x3 in. and wider, log run, sap and red 16.00 


TUPELO 
24 M ft. 1x13 to 17 in. Ist and 2nds, tupelo gum.$35.00 
47 M ft. 1x6 to 12 in. 1st and 2nds, tupelo gum.. 26.00 
24 M ft. 1x4 if and wider, No. 1 Common, 


pelo gum 
70 M ft. 1%4x3 in. and wider, log run, tupelo gum 17. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 











PITTSBURG, PA, aj 


WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


WHITE PINE, W. VA. SPRU 
PA. HEMLOCK and HARDW 


Write for Prices. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Prevention 


Is the Best Kind of 


Protection 


Our plan enables you to secure for 
your manufacturing plant immediate 
and more perfect protection from fire 
without any additional cost over what 
you are now paying for insurance and 
in a short time you own | 


AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 
EQUIPMENT 


as the savings secured from lower prem- 
ium rates given by the insurance com- 


y on account of your plant being a 
tter risk—pays for the equipment. 
Ask us for estimate blanks and our « 

roposition—other manufacturers are 
= ing this equipment of great value 
to them—let us show you. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO, 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Cut this out and mail it with your card or letterhead, 

















TO MAKE MONEY 7202004 ss be Lumber: 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicacn. 
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‘The A. C. Davis Lumber Co. 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











For Quick Shipment “Pica sera” 


KY. 





C-L. 3-8"x1'x4' No. 1 Poplar Lath 
C-L. 4-4" Log Run Buckeye 

C-L 5-8" No. 1 Common Poplar 
C-L. 5-8" No. 2 Common Poplar 


Write Us for Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbvs, Ohio 


PMcLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr. Co.. 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. © COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. L. Whitacre 
WHOLESALE LUMBER ; : 

YELLOW PINE, WHITE 

PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


3 
3 
1 
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H. D. BRASHER 


Columbus, Ohio 


OAK FLOORING 


Maple Flooring 
Yellow Pine and White Pine 


The Middle States Lumber Co. 


Long and Short Leaf 


YELLOW PINE 


Columbus, Ohio 


We Want Orders for Flooring, Boards & Finish 




















John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, 
YELLOW PINE, 


POPLAR, . 


Cypress and Hardwood. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





































SMO] “Sy, We Sell Office Furniture 
Direct to You 
From Our Own Factories. 


No Retailers can furnish the 
Andrews Quality. 
No better Cabinet work can be 
produced—4o years experience in the busi- 
ness. We are the largest manufacturers 
of Opera Chairs in America, 


TheA.H.AndrewsCo.'74 wats ive 








will find it to their advan 
HARDWOOD LOMBERMER in eddie ib 












controlling interest in the Canadian Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, with mills at Port Moody. 

Negotiations are pending for the purchase of the mill 
property of the Hunting Lumber Company at about 
$220,000. 

The Fraser River Lumber Mills, of New Westminster, 
is about to begin the erection of a milling plant just 
east of its big concern, at a cost of $250,000. The capac- 
ity will be 75,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 doors, 200 sash 
and 500,000 shingles a day. Power will be derived from 
a low pressure turbine operated by steam from the ex- 
haust of the old mill’s power plant. 

This company has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a 9-mile extension of its logging railway 
in the Comox district of Vancouver island to 8. H.-Ab- 
bott, of Seattle, Wash. Eight miles of road, tapping 
timber all the way, are now in operation. The cost of 
construction will be about $10,000 a mile. One hundred 
logging cars have been ordered from the Dominion Car 
Company, of Montreal, and two additional Baldwin 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., delivery to be made in September. A. 
Gilley, of New Westminster, has been awarded thé con- 
tract for building aboom and unloading trestle at 
Comox. 

Among the matters discussed at the last meeting of 
the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
the proposal to adopt the Mississippi valley rules in the 
grading of the better classes of pine lumber, and this was 
finally decided upon. The object is to get a better classi- 
fication of grades. The meeting also indorsed the odd 
lengths resolution adopted at a convention of lumbermen 
of western Canada at Vancouver. 

With the insurance commission, appointed by the pro- 
vincial government, holding sittings in different parts 
of the province, the lumbermen are doing their utmost 
to show reason why free trade in insurance should be 
continued and both in Victoria and Vancouver several 
men prominent in the industry took the witness stand. 
It was argued that rates were too high, a very consid- 
erable saving being effected by getting insurance either 
in the United States or with Lloyd’s. Not only the 
lumbermen but merchants generally are arrayed against 
the high rates. 

Optimism prevails among the men in the lumber in- 
dustry, and the outlook continues bright. With the min- 
imum rates of tariff for Canada with the United States 
in effect, 1910 should prove extremely satisfactory as a 
business year. 
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Grading Bureau Establishes New System of Buying 
and Selling Logs—Puget Sound Loggers May Adopt 
Same Methcd—Big Tie Demand. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 4.—The Columbia River Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau is now in running order, 
with D. L. Wiggins, formerly with the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, as manager. Establishment of the 
bureau has brought about a new system of buying and 
selling logs, in that the materjal is no longer referred 
to as yellow fir, bastard fir or red fir, but as fir logs, Nos. 


1, 2 or 3. The No. 1 logs are supposed to make flooring 


and finish. No. 2 is a smooth log intended to make good 
timbers and common select. No. 3 is rougher logs for 
timbers and ties. Inquiries indicate that prices run 
about the same in Portland territory as on Puget sound, 
that is, $13 for No. 1, $10 for No. 2 and $7 for No. 3. 
These grades correspond with what are known on Puget 
sound as ‘‘ flooring,’’ ‘‘merchantable’’ and No. 2. Local 
loggers believe their system better in that it is less con- 
fusing. It is believed that this system will be adopted 
on Puget sound. 

From the tie mills on the north fork of Lewis river, 
Wash., comes the report that the demand for ties is 
very good and that all the mills are running. The output 
from these mills will be heavy this year. The ties are 
sold through the Columbia Tie & Timber Company, with 
offices in this city. The mills on the east fork of 
the Lewis river are in several instances getting down to 
their last timber and hence, it is said, many of them 
will cease operations in that district with the close of 
this season. A few years ago the east fork mills were 
putting out a much large quantity of ties than those on 
the north fork, but the situation is now the reverse. 

The Panama order for lumber, about 3,000,000 feet, 
will go to mills on Puget sound, the contract having been 
let to W. R. Grace & Co., although J. E. Laidlaw & Co., 
of this city, submitted the lowest figures by about $500. 
The failure of the Laidlaw concern to get the contract 
was due to the fact that it was not in position to guar- 
antee as early delivery for this particular cargo, there 
being no vessel available at the moment. The bids 
were opened at Washington, D. C., last Monday. 

E. D. Kingsley, manager for the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, states that the machinery for the new mill at 
Linnton is on the ground and he believes the mill will 
be far enough advanced to do cutting before the end 
of April. This mill will be one of the best equipped 
in the Columbia River district. 

Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn., left last night for 
home, after having organized the Fir Tree Lumber Com- 
pany to take over the Benson holdings and subsequent 
purchases in that district. The Chapman Timber Com- 
pany and the Western Timber Company, whose proper- 
ties are adjacent to the 27,000 acres bought from the 
henson holdings, are stockholders in the Fir Tree com- 
pany. The pmen company is an operating concern, 


having a large logging camp and logging railroad at 
Scappoose, in Columbia county. The Western company is 
a holding company. The officers of the Fir Tree Lumber 
Company are: At J. Keith, Eau Claire, Wis., president; 
James B. Kerr, Portland, vice president; T. B. Keith, 
Eau Claire, Wis., treasurer, and C. P. Bradshaw, Port- 
land, assistant secretary and treasurer. E. A. Martin, 
of Spokane, has been made manager, with offices in the 
Couch building. , 

The Portland Lumber Company has resumed opera- 
tion after a shutdown of ten days, during which time 
the machinery was given a thorough overhauling. Man- 
ager L. J. Wentworth reports business good and steadily 
improving. The French bark Bossuet has cleared from 
the company’s mills with 1,800,000 feet of lumber. 

It is announced that J. J. Moore & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, have chartered the British ship Dunsyre to earry 
a eargo of fir from the Hammond Lumber Company’s 
mill at Tongue point, near Astoria, to Melbourne. The 
Dunsyre will be towed to the Columbia river from San 
Francisco to receive the cargo. 

Building activity in Portland during March far ex- 
ceeded that of the same month for 1909. The present 
year is expected to roll up figures that will break all 
former records. Last year buildings were erected in this 
city to an average value of $1,000,000 a month. The 
total amount involved in building projects during the 
month just closed was $1,500,000, or 64 percent greater 
that the total for the corresponding month of the year 
1909. 

The F. L. Botsford Lumber Company, of this city, 
has been awarded the contract to furnish the Oregon 
Trunk railway with 380,000 ties, amounting to about 
14,000,000 feet of lumber. 


FOREIGN AND COASTWISE SHIPMENTS FOR 
MARCH. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., April 4.—Lumber shipments during 
March from Portland harbor aggregated 26,608,595 feet, 
of which 14,268,545 feet was set afloat for foreign ports 
and 12,340,000 feet for coastwise ports. 





FOREIGN SHIPMENTS. 


March 1, British bark Kelburn, 2,237,942 feet, for Lon- 
dgn; Norwegian steamer Henrik Ibsen, 849,875 feet, for 
Hongkong. March 5, Norwegian steamer Hercules, 915,568 
feet, for Hongkong and way. March 8, British steamer 
Glenaffric, 5,171,000 feet, for Shanghai. March 15, Norwe- 
gian steamer Fier, 1,964,443 feet, for Hankow. March 16, 
Norwegian steamer T'ordenskjold, 2,053,011 feet, for Mel- 
bourne. March 23, British bark Poltalloch, 2,031,711 feet, 
for Sydney. 

COASTWISE SHIPMENTS. 








VESSEL AND DESTINATION Feet. 
Steamer Casco, San Francisco.........ccsccccsees 550,000 
Steamer Wellesley, San Francisco............eeee. 750,000 
Steamer Johun Poylsen, San Francisco. . .. 50,000 
Steamer Nome City, San Pedro.......... . 400,000 
Steamer St. Helens, San Francisco.............6.. 800,000 
Steamer Cigrpic, GaN Pedro ...iccccscscvenccoce 740,000 
Steamer Bowdoin, San Francisco...........+..00% 730,000 
Steamer F. 8. Loop, San Francisco..............66- 810,000 
Steamer Shna Yak, San Pedro...................-810,000 
Steamer Harold Dollar, San Pedro............e08:. $00,000 
Steamer Saginaw, San Francisco.............06+. 800,000 
Steamer Northland, San Francisco.............+.. 825,000 


Steamer Tamalpais, San Francisco............+.6. 
Steamer Casco, San Francisco.......... 

Steamer Johan Poulsen, San Francisco 
Bteamer- Ghasta, Bat FTO... 2... cccccccsreccssceced 
Steamer Nome City, San Francisco.............6.5. 
Steamer Bowdoin, San Pedro........cceccescccees 700,000 
Schooner Hugh Hogan, San Fraicisco.............. 600,000 








NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MuskKEGOoN, Micu., April 6.—Henry Langeland, head 
of the Langeland Manufacturing Company, returned last 
week from an extended trip in the South, largely for the 
benefit of his health, and he returns much improved. He 
arrived home just in time to find himself defeated for 
mayor of his city, having been nominated by his friends 
during his absence without his knowledge or consent. 

George M. Gotshall, for the last decade sales manager 
for the Thayer Lumber Company, also one of the pro- 
prietors of the W. J. Brinen Lumber Company, who has 
been confined to his home for some time with a severe 
attack of la grippe, is able to be about and take up some 
of his duties again. Mr. Gotshall is one of the best 
known lumbermen in western Michigan and his many 
friends are much pleased to see him out again. 

The Muskegon Lumber & Fuel Company is erecting 
large and commodious sheds to facilitate handling its 
largely increasing business. Messrs. Larson and Brown, 
heads of this company, haye built the business up 
from a small beginning and make a specialty of high 
grade interior finish and command a large trade in that 
line. 

The Continental Motor Manufacturing Company is 
erecting a large addition to its factory which, when com- 
pleted, will double the size of its plant. It furnishes 
motors for some of the largest and best known automo- 
bile concerns in this country and its increased business 
has necessitated this extension. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Mz., April 2.—March 31, the first cargo of 
-Inmber to leave the Penobscot this season was shipped by 
the Sterns Lumber Company in the schooner Ned P. 
Walker to Scituate, Mass. Several vessels have arrived 
to load, but there will be no great movement of lumber 
until the mills begin sawing, about May 1, as not much 
manufactured stock was left on the wharves at the close 
of navigation last fall. 

About 200 drivers were sent to the Connecticut river 
this week by Bangor agents, and several hundreds more 
will go next week. The Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Company will have nearly 60,000,000 feet in the drive 
this spring. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 








Important Deal in Kentucky Poplar. 
Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

A LAND, Ky., April 6—An important deal was con- 
sun »atéd during the last few days in which Vansant, 
Kit: en & Co. acquired a tract of fine virgin forest of 
Ken icky poplar containing between 60,000,000 and 
75,0.,000 feet. The consideration is about $1,500,000. 


This tract is situated on Quicksand and Little creeks 
of t'c Kentucky river and is the property which was 
forn rly owned by the Stevenson Lumber Company. 
Thai company sold it to the Carroll Hardwood Lumber 
Com: any, from whom it was purchased by Vansant, 
Kitcen & Co. The purchase includes the timber on 
the ‘‘\entuecky Union Lumber Company’s lands and 
adjacent thereto, covering in all 27,000 acres. 


The Lexington & Eastern Railway Company will 
exteiid its road to the mouth of Quicksand creek and a 
tram road with full Jogging equipment will be built to 


that point over which logs will be transported to the 
railroad. The logging operations will be in charge of 
Johnson, Buskirk & Co., of Huntington, W. Va., who 
are tlloroughly experienced in this work. The property 


is now in the possession of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., 
who will begin within the next six months receiving 
logs at their well equipped mill, where yard facilities 
for handling the additional timber are amply provided. 


West Virginia Transfers. 

The Leatherwood Lumber Company, which has a 
plant at Leatherwood on Elk river, but which com- 
pleted cutting on all the land it held there some time 
ago, has bought from D. G. Countney, of this city, 
13,000 acres of virgin timber on the waters of Mud 
river, a tributary of Coal, in Boone county, this state. 
The plant at Leatherwood will be moved to the newly 
acquired tract and work of cutting the timber is 
expected to be begun some time during the summer. 
According to one of the members of the Leatherwood 
company it will require from ten to fifteen years to 
cut the timber on the tract. It is mostly oak and 
poplar and said to be one of the finest tracts in ‘the 
state. The officers of the company are James Flynn, 
president; R. M. Matson, vice president; William 
Hamilton, treasurer and general manager, and Charles 
Hedrick, secretary. The officers of the company for 
the present will remain in this city, but will be moved 
to the new tract as soon as quarters are established 
there. J. M: Flynn, of the Flynn Lumber Company, 


has bought as an individual 8,500 acres of timber in 
Greenbrier county of which development will also soon 
begin. 


Option on Oregon Tract. 

A syndicate composed of J. C. Wood, W. P. Davidson, 
A. C. Robertson and John E. Burchard, St, Paul and 
Minneapolis capitalists, have paid $100,000 on an option 
for tiie purchase of 790,000 acres of land, the holdings 
of the Willamette Valley & Cascade Mountain Military 
Roa grant, stretching in shoestring fashion across 


Oregon from Ontario in the east to Coos bay in the 
west. The land contains some very valuable timber in 
the »ountains. It is understood that if the deal is 
close. a Hill line of railroad will be built through 
with: :t delay. The Boise & Western railroad, sur- 
veye. through the Malhuer River valley, it is an- 
noun l, is a Hill survey and it is generally supposed 
that is line will be extended to Albany if the land 
is t!. .wn open by the Minnesota capitalists, although 
a | system is said not to be interested in the land 
ea 


Buy Town and Timber. 
T. town of Bolling, fifty miles south of Mont- 


gon. -y, Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
an ‘ surrounding country of 27,000 acres, including 
15, acres of timber, has been bought by three 
nor n capitalists who will colonize the tract. The 
pro' ers are John Allyn Campbell, of Chicago; F. S. 
Ma: ., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Clyde W. Preston, 
of estown, N. Y. The former was in Montgomery 
yes. day en route to Bolling to look after the final 
det before the colonization and the work of cutting 
the ber are started. Bolling was established about 
twi five years ago by the Flowers Lumber Com- 
pan’. of Montgomery. In addition to the colonization 
of i tract, the promoters expect to build and operate 


as: sill for the cutting of the 15,000 acres of timber. 





1) is placed on file in Bellingham, Wash., at the 
offic. of the county auditor show that a total of 640 


act of timber land in the vicinity of Wickersham, on 
the rthern Pacific railroad, about twenty miles east 
= ‘lingham, have been sold to Charles McNeil, of 
seu 


: , and Aaron F, Anderson, Joseph Murphy and 
Fre. \. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich. The consideration 
IS li. ned at $60,956.60. 


estate of the late R. D. Hume, consisting of 
oo aeres of land, extensive fishing rights, salmon 
canhcries, a wealth of water power, part of the town 


of \\edderburn, Ore., and a varied line of industries in 
the southern Oregon district, has been sold to Keasey, 
Huniason & Jeffery, a real estate firm of this city, for 
$350,000, The sale includes 5,000 acres of timber land 
and two saw mills located near Wedderburn. Part of 
the timber is Port Orford cedar and the remainder 


Oregon fir. 


: A deal whereby A. H. Hinkson transfers over 
3,000 acres of timber land in western Oregon to 


John D. Porter, of Porter Bros., builders of Hill rail- 
road, has just been completed. The exact number of 
acres transferred is 3,285.62 and the price paid is 
$108,425.46. Mr. Hinkson is a timber cruiser and 
besides this tract has several other large tracts along 
the Siuslaw river. 


R. D. Craig, of the Adams Powell Timber Company, 
of Vancouver, B. C., was the purchaser of the 683.98 
acres of timber put up for auction by the Dominion 
agent, James Leamy, at New Westminster, B. C. The 
price was $14,100. The berth is situated on the east 
side of Lillooet lake. The upset price was $6,044.93. 
The purchasing company now holds about 150,000,000 
feet of standing timber, all of which is under provin- 
cial license. Mr. Craig says the price paid is about 
ten times what the government would have received 
under sealed bids. 


A. C. MeCombs, of Oshkosh, Wis., who owns large 
tracts of timber lands in Arkansas, Missouri and 
Florida, sold 440 acres of fine white oak and hickory in 
White county, Arkansas, to the O’Neal Bros. and 8. W. 
Gilbert, of Russell, Ark., for $11,000, being $25 an acre. 
They are erecting a sawmill plant on the tract, which 
lies on the new railroad line known as the Missouri & 
North Arkansas railroad. Mr. McComb owns 20,000 
acres of fine timber land in that locality, and this 
company and others are preparing to buy more. 





A RICH AND INVITING LUMBER REGION. 


One of the richest timber sections of the world is now 
attracting the attention of people in all parts of this 
country whose eyes are turned on the great West. This 
section is known as the Klamath Falls region, and is 
located in southern Oregon. Attention is centered on the 
Klamath irrigation project now being carried on by the 
national government. The center of this region is the 
town, Klamath Falls, with a population of about 2,500, 
situated at the southern end of Upper Klamath Lake. 
Klamath Falls has abundant and cheap water power for 
the running of mills, and is surrounded by excellent agri- 
cultural areas. The lumber business is at present the 
chief industry, the town having two mills of good size. 
It is estimated that surrounding the Klamath region are 
forests containing 20,000,000,000 feet of sugar and white 
pine. The town is the gateway by which the great tim- 
ber belt may easily be reached. Upper Klamath lake is 
centrally located in this forest, and is a natural log pond 
of ninety square miles of open water, situated 4,000 feet 
above sea level, The irrigation project is costing the 
government $4,500,000, and will affect 250,000 acres of 
valuable fruit land, where the soil is as fertile as the 
renowned valley of the Nile and which in time will be one 
of the garden spots of the West. The rugged mountains 
and natural wonderland of Crater Lake National Park 
region to the north of Klamath Falls bespeaks for it more 
than a general commercial growth. The lumber industry 
is being rapidly developed, and production of white pine, 
fir and other lumber is increasing every year. 


VALE THE McENERY SCRIP LAND CASE. 


New Or.eEANS, La., April 4.—Announcement has been 
received from Washington that the United States Supreme 
Court has sustained the ruling of the Louisiana supreme 
court in the case of J. W. Frellsen & Co. vs. State of 
Louisiana. This will, it is believed, wind up the litiga- 
tion over the McEnery scrip lands, which has been pend- 
ing for years, and quiet title in the purchasers and 
holders in good faith. Vast property values were in- 
volved. The case has been reviewed more than once in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Briefly, the validity of the 
original grants to holders of McEnery scrip was attacked. 
The state legislature some years ago passed an act per- 
mitting holders of lands originally located by scrip 
holders to clear away any possible cloud upon their titles 
by payment of a small stated sum per acre. Frellsen and 
his associates, prior to the passage of that act, had 
attempted to file upon certain of the lands on the ground 
that the patents were invalid and the lands therefore sub- 
ject to entry. When the bill was passed suit was filed 
to enjoin the state land officers from receiving the tender 
of the landholders in compliance with the act, whose 
validity also was attacked. The decisions, up to the 
federal Supreme Court, were uniformly adverse to the 
plaintiff, but the stake was sufficiently heavy to warrant 
its appeal to the court of last resort. Tonight’s dis- 
patches. state that the opinion read today by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller was one of the last written by the late Jus- 
tice Brewer. The decision of the Louisiana supreme 
court is affirmed. Among other points made was this, 
that the court intimates that the state might have taken 
steps to question the validity of the patents in this case, 
but that no individual was authorized so to do when the 
state expressed itself satisfied. Excerpts from the opin- 
ion follow: 

Whether the patents were wrongfully issued or could 
be set aside was a matter to be settled between the 
state and the patentee. The state undoubtedly received 
something, for the acceptance of every McEnery cer- 
tificate released the state, pro tanto, from its obligation 
under the contract to McEnery. Whether it should re- 
main satisfied with that payment or not was for the 
state to determine. If it were not satisfied it could take 

per proceedings to set aside the patent, but no indi- 
Matai was authorized to act for the state. * * * Ob- 
viously, in this case the supreme court of Louisiana fol- 
lowed the practice obtaining in respect to the public lands 
of the United States. But if it had not, and had declared 
simply the law of the state of Louisiana, its decision 
would, doubtless, be controlling on this court, for in the 
matter of sale and convevance of lands belonging to the 
public no one state is obliged to follow the legislation or 
decisions of another state, or even those of the United 
States, but may admfhister its public lands in any way 
that it sees fit, so long as it does not conflict with the 
rights guaranteed by the constitution of the United States. 
ir any tract was held under a certificate of location, it 
was, within the scope of the ruling of the supreme vourt, 
not subject to other entry or purvhase. 
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Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Gompany, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Bullding 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM . 


CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 
SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 








Wanted Yellow Pine 


1x 6 No.2 Roofers. 
i='3 D Flooring. 
oo 
1= 8 Not Common Flooring 
ix 3 B & Better Flat Flooring. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Spruce Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress Bill Timber 
Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


OUR MOTTO 


“Prompt shipment and highest 
grades at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 





I'ranklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL @& CoO. 


Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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-_= HARDWOODS. “2 


Buyers of Flooring in 
Less Than Carloads 
(a 





find g2r methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you — better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode Used. CADILLAC, MICH. 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber to.) 
Red Gum 
Specialists 

{wre MO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
A, 




















Mt. Mitchell 


Lumber Co. 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Chestnut eet alee 
Basswood aie. 











NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








L.W. JONES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


GLASGOW, KY. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade, Kiln-Dried 


Hardwood Flooring 


HOLLOW BACKED, END MATCHED AND BORED. 








Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





We run our own mills manufacturing 
POPLAR, QTD. WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Also, 38, 58 & 34 AROMATIC TENN. RED CEDAR, 
. CEILING OR LINING, ‘‘Keep moths away.” 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 

















TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL CO. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Oak, White and Yellow Pine 


We have opened sales office Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Fred Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, was a Chicago visitor last Monday. 

A. J. Schultz, a member of the firm of Schultz Bros., 
Old Colony building, Chicago, has returned from a trip 
to northern mill points, 

L. E. Brown, Chicago manager for K. Sawyer Good- 
man, is in Marinette this week looking over the stock 
of the Sawyer-Goodman Company. 

R. J. Lockwood and W. E. Stark, of the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Company, of Memphis, Tenn., were 
in Chicago last Monday and Tuesday. 

L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left this week for a trip to the southern 
mills. He expects to be gone about two weeks. 

J. G. and D. L. Goodwillie, members of the firm of 
Goodwillie Bros., the well known box manufacturers, 
left Tuesday night for their factory at Manistique, Mich. 

The North Branch Flooring Company, of Chicago, re- 
ceived last week its first cargo of maple by water, the 
steamer Fletcher bringing 350,000 feet of inch stock to 
port. 

H. F. Arnemann, manager of the veneer department 
for the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock 
block, Chicago, left this week on a selling trip to Mis- 
sissippi Valley points. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
will open an office in Chicago to care for its increasing 
trade in this territory. Tom Blake will be in charge 
of this end of the business. 

C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., spent the week in Chicago on a 
bridal tour. Mr. Gray was recently united in marriage 
to one of Mississippi’s fair daughters. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, returned last Saturday from a win- 
ter’s sojourn in Bellaire, Fla., where he spent most of 
his time on the famous golf links of that resort. 

Edward D. McConnell, late superintendent of the 
Gilmour Door Company, Trenton, Ont., has resigned 
his position with that concern and accepted one with 
the Selden Cypress Door Company, of Palatka, Fla. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, has 
recently bought the good will and yard of the Hawthorne 
Lumber Company, at Hawthorne. This acquisition was 
made necessary to care for the concern’s increased busi- 
ness in that section of the city. 

James Jeffrey, who for many years was connected 
with the William Mueller Company, of Blaney, Mich., 
the well known cedar operators, is now living at 1315 
Granville Ave., Chicago, and would like to form a con- 
nection with some representative concern. 

M. F. Parker, Chicago manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., with headquarters 
in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, left last 
Sunday for an eastern trip which will last three weeks. 
Mr. Parker went East to rest up. 

J. O. Elmer, secretary of the Gulf Coast Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has removed his office in Mo- 
bile, Ala., from its former location in the City Bank 
& Trust building to the Peoples’ Bank building, with 
which new quarters he is much better pleased than 
with the old. 

A. E. Bacone & Co. have been succeeded in Chicago 
by the Kuhns-Chicago Lumber Company. Mr. Bacone 
has become the sales manager for the Brown-McRey- 
nolds Lumber Company, with offices at 153 LaSalle 
street, Chicago. This concern handles northern stocks 
and yellow pine. 

C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Company, 
Tribune building, Chicago, returned last week from a 
month’s trip to Florida and Cuba. Mr. Worcester was 
accompanied by his wife and reports having had a most 
enjoyable time. He left Tuesday evening for Chassell, 
Mich., the millpoint of his concern. 

Ray Weiss, general sales manager for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago the latter 
part of last week visiting the Chicago office of this con- 
cern and then left for Kansas City. E. H. Mauk, the 
eastern representative of this company, with headquar- 
ters in Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago at the same time. 











The Waters-Clark Lumber Company, wholesale deal- 
ers in lumber in Duluth, Minn., has opened a branch 
office in Chicago, located in room 713 of the Mar- 
quette building. Mark J. Oliver is the Chicago mana- 
ger. Mr. Oliver has been in the commission business 
in Chicago for a number of years and has been active 
in lumber circles. 

Edward G. Mange, of Highland, Ill., has bought 
stock in the Winn Lumber Company at Mt. Vernon, 
Til., and Waltonville, Ill. Mr. Mange is a young man 
and expects to take an active part in the lumber and 
concrete block business of the company. Its output of 


southern part of the state. 


Among the lumbermen who visited Chicago during 
the week were: W. T. Jones, of Jones & Woolfolk Lum- 
ber Company, Lexington, Tenn.; J. W. Doty, of the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich.; W. R. Smun, of the Stearns Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Lynch Davidson, of the Con- 
tinental Lumber & Tie Company, Houston, Tex. 

Andrews & Crandal, East Alton, Ill., announce that 
on and after April 1 the style of the firm name both at 





East Alton and Woodriver, Iil., will be the Crandal 






blocks is said to be the largest of any company in the. 


Lumber & Hardware Company. At Bunker Hill, Ill. 
the style will be the Crandal Lumber Company. The 
further announce that the management of the differen: 
yards will be the same as in the past. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jonc; 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., was in Chicay , 
this week and took advantage of the grand opera seaso 
Mr. Jones was accompanied by his wife. He stated th: 
his concern had been shipping lots of stuff all wint. + 
and that the outlook for 1910 was very good and that 
had no cause for complaint at the volume of business do’ a 
done or of prices received. 


E. R. Hutchins, who represents the big interests of t e 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore., in Chica; 
spent March in New Orleans. Mr. Hutchins was acco 
panied by his wife, and from his observations from a 
parlor car, he said that the country through which 
traveled was in splendid shape and he thought that | 
crop would be large this year. He said that Kentuc y 
was just one garden spot. , 


Quixley & Bulgrin is the style of a new firm and « 
of the latest additions to the commission and wholes 
trade in Chicago. G. H. Bulgrin has for a number 
years been sales manager for the* well known firm 
Brittingham & Young Company, Chicago, and A. © 
Quixley has been the Chicago salesmanager for the saine 
company. Messrs, Quixley and Bulgrin have established 
offices in the lisuer building. 


Ludwig Haymann, American manager of the house 
of Hugo Forchheimer, Frankfort-On-Main, Germany, 
with headquarters in New Orleans, after an absence of 
six months in Europe has returned home and resumed 
his post. Mr. Haymann thinks the foreign outlook for 
trade in American wood products promising and ad- 
mits that he had a good time as well as many protit- 
able experiences in a business way while abroad. 

Frank MeMurdie has resigned as superintendent of 
the American Blower Company’s Detroit plants, a 
position he has occupied since 1894; his resignation 
taking effect March 31. He was one of the American 
company’s oldest employees, having been connected 
with that concern since 1883. Mr. MeMurdie will take 
a short pleasure trip and then will assume new duties 
as general superintendent of the Clarage Foundry & 
Manufacturing Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ 


Ben Collins, of the Collins Lumber Company, Old 
Colony building, Chicago, returned last Tuesday from 
a month’s trip to Beaumont, Tex., the southern head- 
quarters of this concern. Mr. Collins visited the mills 
of Louisiana and Texas while away and stated that 
he found conditions were good from the millman’s 
standpoint, they having orders on their books for all 
the dry stock on hand. He said that Oklahoma had 
been buying large quantities of yellow pine this spring. 

Charles Westcott, the genial secretary of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and a member 
of the Hayden-Westeott Lumber Company, Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, returned last Sunday from a two weeks’ 
trip East. Mr. Westcott’s son Ralph is attending Am- 
herst College and Mr. Westcott and his wife visited him 
there and then journeyed on to Boston, the crookedness 
of which, he said, had no terrors for him. It is under- 
stood, of course, that he was talking of the streets of 
Boston and not of the lumbermen of that center of 
culture. 

The Norwood Lumber Company, which formerly 
operated at Kimball, W. Va., has moved its offices to 
Forney, Swain county, North Carolina, and is inst:ll- 
ing a band mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
The company bought 20,000 acres of valuable hard- 
wood timber in Swain county several months ago. 
Eight to twelve miles of railroad will be built to cvon- 
vey the timber to the mill, which is expected to be in 
operation by June. Those interested in the company 
are Joseph Keys and James E. Walker, of the K ys- 
Fannin Lumber Company, Herndon, W. Va.; Louis 
Carr, of the Carr Lumber Company, Springton, W. Va.; 
H. D. Hatfield, I. J. Rhodes and W. R. Godfrey. 
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AN EASTERN REDWOOD ENTHUSIAST. 


William D. Mershon, with offices in the Metropoli:an 
Life building, New York city, is making arrangem: its 
to handle fedwood in eastern markets and bids fai: to 
become as enthusiastic about redwood as are ot! rs 
who have been concerned in the manufacture and _ is- 
tribution of this product. Mr. Mershon claims tha’ in 
a very short time he made large sales of beveled '«d- 
wood siding in New England, and in addition sec: ed 
earload orders for finishing lumber of other classe: of 
stock. Orders for redwood are being secured from hie 
retail yards of the small towns, a feature of the © d- 


wood trade which is somewhat unusual. Redwood 1s 
had a hard time securing a substantial foothold in 1¢ 
large cities, while it has been accepted without q ‘s 


tion and enthusiastically in the small towns, 

Mr. Mershon’s announcement to the trade shows ‘' "t 
the John D, Mershon Lumber Company, of which \\ '1- 
iam D. Mershon is eastern sales agent, has been )- 
pointed exclusive selling agent of the Pacific Lum °T 
Company, of Scotia, Cal., in all the northeastern te ‘i- 
tory, embracing everything east of the Mississippi « '! 
north of the Ohio river. The Pacific Lumber Comp: \Y 
is one of the largest manufacturers of redwood on | 
Pacifie Coast and has mills at Scotia and distribut 
yards at San Pedro and Los Angeles. The comp# 
produces annually about 150,000,000 feet of eho ve 
stock. A planing mill and factory have been erec'd 
at San Pedro and provisions made for turning out s\" 
cialties for the eastern trade. In addition to the us :! 
mill product such as siding, molding and trim, the ¢°- 
pany will make door and window frames, sash ail 
doors, lattice, railings, balusters, columns, newels e'’., 
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an: is also in a,position to supply random or dimension . 
red'yoo0d shingles. : ‘ 
e Pacific Lumber Company air dries all its lumber 
an. shingles. .The new agents of the company in the 
Eas: claim they will be in a position to furnish any- 
thine in redwood which the retail lumberman or builder 
ma. desire on very short notice and at prices that will 
app: ul to the home builder. Orders will be handled 
eith:r by the John D. Mershon Lumber Company, Sag- 
ina\’. Mich., or by William D. Mershon from his head- 
quarters at No, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 
Tis strong selling organization in the northeastern 
sect. on of the country will mean the introduction of 
redv ood where it is not now used, and doubtless will 
rest in a wider appreciation of the utility of this 
mat: rial, dial i 





WELL MERITED ADVANCEMENT. 


Owen Orthneal Axley belongs to that school of Amer- 
ican inanhood who owe their substantial rise in business 
life solely to their own efforts. Mr. Axley is a self- 
made man in every sense of the word. Denied even the 
privilege of a thorough common school education, which 
is the heritage of every American lad, he had to feel his 
way onward and upward through almost unpenetrable 
darkness. Today he stands on the threshold of a career 
to which any American might with honor aspire. 

Mr. Axley was born August 24, 1873, in a little Illinois 
town called Ullen, where his father eked out the frugal 
existence of an ill paid Methodist minister. His father, 
Terry L, Axley, died when his son was only 5 years old, 
leaving the latter practically the only asset for his widow. 
The elder Axley had been a soldier in the Union army, 
contracting there the disease which ultimately killed him. 

Small wonder, then, that Owen Axley, the 5-year-old 
youngster, had secant opportunity for schooling. Young as 
he was he did odd jobs to support his mother. Finally, 
after he had in some manner obtained a smattering of 
common school education, he took a preparatory course 
at Carbondale, Ill., working between times in the Ullen 
saw mill. Later he teok a stenographic course at Dixon, 
Ill., which led him ultimately into a good position as 





0. O. AXLEY, WARREN, ARK. ; 
Sales Manager Southern Lumber Company. 


court reporter. It was this association with court work 
that «1 him to become a lawyer and he went back to 
Dixon and studied law two years. In this third year 
his health failed him and he was taken home on a cot 
strickcn with typhoid fever. Upon his recovery he secured 


@ stevographie position with the Southern Indiana rail- 
road Chicago. 


Mr. Axley’s first actual stepping stone in the lumber 
business came when, through the good offices of C. J. 
Mans‘vld, he obtained a position with the Long-Bell inter- 
ests « ‘Texarkana, Tex., known then as the Sabine Valley 
Luni!y Company, under the management of 8. T. Wood- 
ring, vow manager of the Long-Bell interests at Lake 
Char La. Mr. Axley remained here four years, being 
eleva from time to time until he was given charge of 
the s. Then he came to St. Louis as assistant to 
John \icLaughlin, of the Allen, Wadleigh Lumber Com- 
~~ here he remained three years. At that juncture 
ne we 


' to Warren, Ark., where in five years he worked 


his up to the position of sales manager of the 
a ‘n Lumber Company, as well as assistant to N. H. 
app. 

Mr. Axley married Lessye Lee Lang, daughter of a 
Bapt ~( minister, of Hope, Ark., in 1901, and has three 
children, one boy and two girls. Mr. Axley is a domestic 
man. He is a hunter par excellence and down in his 
Section of the state is known as the champion deer 


Slayer of Arkansas. 





EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY EXPANDS. 


son growth of the R, S. Coryell Lumber Company, 
“9 headquarters are in Newark, N. J., and branches 


: York and Philadelphia, has compelled the open- 
ng of an additional branch office at Halifax, N. 8., 
ace \lfred C, Oliver in charge. Mr. Oliver, who until 
Sead was in charge of the Nova Scotia and New 
}. unswick departments of the R. 8. Coryell Lumber 
Tere ty? is well known to the New York and New 
versey trade and versed in the requirements of his 
new charge, 


Robert §, Coryell, president of the R. 8. Coryell 


Lumber Company, will spend a few weeks at the Hali- 
fax office going over the ground with Mr. Oliver. He 
will then make an extended trip to the Pacific Coast, 
where his company has. just purchased an additional 
red cedar shingle mill at South Bend, Wash. While 
on the Coast Mr. Coryell will conclude pending ar- 
rangements with several of the large producers for 
direct eastern representation, and to facilitate the con- 
sequent volume of business will establish an addi- 
tional Pacifie Coast branch either at Aberdeen or 
Hoquiam, Wash. This branch will be in charge of 
Clyde B. Weatherwax, who is well known among 
Washington timber and mill men and knows the re- 
quirements of both the manufacturer and seller of 
red cedar products, 





MARKETING TIMBER OF THE BAHAMAS. 


Willis H. Gilbert, the onetime ‘‘norway king’’ of 
northern Wisconsin, now interested in timber in various 
parts of the country, with headquarters in Chicago, 
returned about ten days ago from a tour of Cuba. Mr. 
Gilbert is vice president of the Bahama Timber Com- 
pany, Limited. This company owns about 1,000,000 acres 
of timber land on three of the largest islands of the 
Bahama group. A plant has been established at Wilson 
City, Abaco island, with a capacity of about 100,000 
feet in a 10-hour run. Mr. Gilbert went to Cuba to look 
over the situation and as a result of his investigations 
the Bahama company has established a yard at Antilla 
on Nipe bay on the northeastern coast. Arrangements 
have been practically completed to put in another yard 
at Havana. 

Several cargoes of lumber already have been delivered at 
the yard at Antilla, from which the requirements of the 
consumers of the northeastern portion of Cuba will be 
supplied. Cuba is a natural market for the production 
of this company’s mill. A trip can be made from Wilson 
City to Cuba in about three days. The company is using 
its own tug and tows in handling its cargoes, as they 
are able to make much better time than that ordinarily 
made by the sailing vessels from Gulf ports to Cuba. 

The Bahama islands, lying almost in sight of the east 
coast of Florida, have not until lately been considered 
a factor in timber supply for that portion of the world. 
These islands contain many thousands of acres of fine 
timber, that owned by the Bahama Timber Company, 
Limited, averaging about 5,000 feet to the acre, which 
would give this company 5,000,000,000 feet of stumpage. 

The trees are relatively small, of slow growth, sound 
and relatively free from defects. The bulk of Cuban 
demand is for strip lumber and small timbers, and the 
product of the Wilson City mill measures up to these 
requirements to a nicety. 

This mill is in charge of George Quayle, general man- 
ager. Mr. Quayle learned sawmilling in the lake region 
and has been in charge of the plant at Wilson City for 
several years. M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., is president, 
and E. B. Putman, of Minneapolis, secretary and treas- 
urer. These two officers, with Messrs. Gilbert and Qualye, 
complete the official roster. 





LONG LAKE TRIP FOR CHICAGO COMMERCIAL 
BOOSTERS. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce will send a dele- 
gation composed of sixty merchants, manufacturers, finan- 
ciers and professional men on a 3,500-mile lake trip to ad- 
vertise Chicago’s commerce. The steamer Theodore Roose- 
velt, considered by many the finest excursion boat on the 
lakes, has been chartered for the tour, which will begin 
June 12 and terminate about June 25. 

The exact itinerary has not been determined upon, 
but three routes are being considered. One of these 
would confine the trip to Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior points; another proposes to include Lake Erie 
points as far as Toledo. The third combines the first 
two but eliminates the extreme points in the Northwest 
and East. If the shorter itinerary is selected it is prob- 
able that another trip will be made either later this 
season or next year. 

A special committee of the association is working out 
the details and announcement ofthe exact route and 
the places to be visited will be made within a few days. 
The purpose of the tour is to study local conditions and 
trade requirements; to broaden the acquaintance of 
Chicago’s business men with the merchants along the 
lakes. In addition to the delegation the boat will carry 
a crew of 110 men and an orchestra. It will be provided 
with all the equipment used for summer excursions and 
will carry powerful search lights. Thousands of incan- 
descent electric lights will show the outlines of the 
steamer in brilliant fashion. 

Reversing the usual order of things, instead of the 
burden of entertainment being put upon the shoulders 
of the merchants visited, the latter will be the guests 
of the Chicagoans. Tickets will be sent ahead to mer- 
chants in the various cities to be visited, entitling the 
holders to a cruise on the Roosevelt. These tickets will 
be distributed to the people of the towns. The boat 
will accommodate 3,500 and it is planned to entertain 
the visitors with music, dancing and refreshments. The 
excursion will be unique in the history of trade extension 
trips. Heretofore the Association of Commerce has 
sent its boosters by special train and by this means the 
territory to the east, west, north and south has been 
covered. 

The Robbins Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
has been reported as contemplating the erection of a 
saw mill. There was no authority for such a report, as 
this company has made no plans for adding another mill 
to its equipment, 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 




















Whiting Manufacturing Co. 
Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you. 


No. 1 


Common 





Flooring 


In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 
of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 
ing for Apartment Houses. 









If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 
ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 
Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 







Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 
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OAK FLOORING 
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J. A. WILKINSON 
JEAW( ‘Srectat oan ounce. )ILI( 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 


Telecode, A 
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It Will Bear 


Close Inspection 


if you secured you stock from us. 
To satisfy the demand of your 
trade, send us your orders for 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and 
Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking, 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
































wHte PILING 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty $3 $3 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
























J.W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Send in your inquiries for HARDWOODS 


Rooms 46-48-50 
Citizens Bank Building, 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





















Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 


AND ; 


Hemlock Lumber 































D. G. COURTNEY esr vircina. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties, Bill 
Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 
















































Greenbrier Lumber Co.,"Wa" 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


i Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 

















W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 














WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Manistee—The Manistee Mill Company has been succeeded 
by the United States Lumber Company. 
Arkansas, 
De Witt—J. E. Stephens recently entered the retail lum- 
ber trade. 
Griflithville—The Kelley Lumber Company has removed 
its headquarters to Searcy. 
Hope—The Garretson-Greason Lumber Company of Mis- 
souri; Joseph R. Houser, of this city, appointed state agent. 
Paragould—The Brown Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from £15,000 to $50,000. : 
Prescott—Dye & Hatley recently entered the saw mill 
business, 





California. 


El Centro-Imperial—The E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco, has opened yards here. 

Garden Grove—The Garden Grove Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Garden Grove Lumber & Cement 
Company. 

Monrovia—The Monrovia Planing Mill Company has 
changed its name to the Monrovia Manufacturing Company. 

Oakland—The Fisher Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Sunset Lumber Company. 

Colorado. 

Ault-Eaton—E. G. Steele & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Forest Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Colorado Springs—The Walsh Planing Mill Company has 
sold out to the Brown Lumber Company. 


Florida. 


Gainesville—The Brown-Jennings Hardwood Company has 
been succeeded by the Brown Bros. Hardwood Company. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Fischer Furniture Company has begun the 
manufacture of mission furniture at 400 North May street. 
Depue—The Wolter Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
out of business. s 
Stanford—Matt Kampf has been succeeded by Kampf & 
Murphy. 
Washburn—Fitschen Bros. have been succeeded by John 
B. Fitschen & Co. : 
Indiana. 
Madison—The R. F. Benson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the American Lumber Company. 
Monon—aAlford Bros. have sold out to the Monon Lumber 
Company. 
Iowa. 
Ackley— Andrew Rath has disposed of his lumber business 
to Townsend & Merrill. : 5 
Libertyville—The Libertyville Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by the M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Company. 
Nevada—The Wright Cabinet Company recently began 
business. : 
Yarmouth—James Enke has been succeeded by Charles O. 
Swan. 
Kansas. 
Kingman—II. Stout recently entered the retail lumber 
trade. 
Kentucky. 


Covington—The Tennessee Lumber & Coal Company has 
removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rothwell—The Union City Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rothwell Tie Company. 

Louisiana, 

Greensburg—The Greensburg Lumber Company recently 
entered the saw mill business. 

Provencal—The James T. Kelley Lumber Company has 
sold its lumber business here to Breedlove & Jordan, who 
will operate it in the name of the Natchitoches Lumber 
Company, Natchitoches. 

Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

baltimore—The Baltimore Sash & Door Company has been 
sueceeded by the Morgan Millwork Company. 

Michigan. 

Adrian—The Tecumseh Rack & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by C. H. Delano & Co. 

Kalamazoo—The McSweeney Lumber Company recently 
entered the retail lumber trade. 

Marquette—The Marquette Box & Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Perrinton—Jonas G. Carnes recently entered the retail 
lumber trade. 

Pontiac—The Pontiac Planing Mill Company recently be- 
gan business. 





Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The North American Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany and the Citizen’s Lumber Company moved their offices 
trom St. Paul to 732 Security Bank building this city. 

Minneapolis—J. JT. Oren recently enterea the wholesale 
lumber trade. 

Wheaton—The Ingman-Hokanson Lumber Company recent- 
ly entered the retail lumber trade. 

Missouri. 


Keystone—G. F. Merwin & Co. have been succeeded by 
W. J. Smith & Co. 

St. Louis—The Freeman-Smith Lumber Company’s office 
here has been discontinuec! and all records moved to the 
company’s plant at Millville, Ark. 

Sheridan—The Sheridan Lumber Yard has been succeeded 
by the Willis-Lucas Lumber Company, of St. Joseph. 

Stoutsville—Walters & Kincaid are out of the lumber 
business. 

Montana, 

Kalispell—The Citizens’ Lumber Company, of North Da- 
kota; D. S. Barber, of this city, made state agent. 

Miles City—The Citizens’ Lumber & Grain Company re- 
cently entered the retail lumber trade. 


New York. 


Buffalo—John J. McNaughton recently entered the whole- 
sale hardwood lumber trade. 
Jamestown—-The Huntsville Lumber Company is out of 


business here. 
North Carolina, 


Forney—The Norwood Lumber Company has moved its 

plant and office from Kimball, W. Va., to this city. 
Ohio. 

Beverly—Pomeroy Bros. have been succeeded by Lyman 
Pomeroy. 

Cincinnati—W. R. Cornelius recently entered the whole- 
sale hardwood lumber trade. 

Cieveland—The Hulbert Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Ironton—The Ironton Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. : 

Kalida—The Kalida Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Edward Rower. 


Oklahoma. 


Bartlesville—The Chastian-Toolson Lumber Company ha; 
been succeeded by O. B. Toolson. 

Newkirk—The Newkirk Basket, Box & Veneer Company i 
out of business here. 

Shawnee—The Santa Fe Lumber Company has sold ou 
to the T. J. Stewart Lumber Company. 

Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle—The A. C. Givler Lumber Company is bein 
aaa by A. C. Givier, W. C. McGowan and George } 

ays. 

vVhiladelphia—Franklin A. Smith has been succeeded | 
Franklin A. Smith’s Son. 

Robesonia—John H. Hallenbach has opened a retail lu 
ber yard here. 





South Carolina. 
Charleston—Wetherhorn & Fischer have been succeed 
by L. Wetherhorn & Son. 
Summerville—The Summerville Brick Company has be 
succeeded by L A. Knight. 
South Dakota. 
Aberdeen—The Hawkeye Elevator Company is selling o 
to the J. C. Kennedy Lumber Company. 
Aberdeen—'T'he Moreau Lumber Company recently beg: a 
business. 
Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Tennessee Oak Flooring Company recent y 
began business here. : 
Texas. 


Dale—The Alamo Lumber Company has not gone out of 
business here as erroneously reported in a recent issue. 
_ Denton—tThe L. T. Millican Lumber Company has seid 
its local yard to the Lyon-Gray Company, of Sherman. 

Krum—tThe L. T. Millican Lumber Company has sold its 
local yard to the Waples-Painter Company, of Gainesville 

El Paso—The Rio Grande Lumber Company has filed a 
certificate of dissolution. 

Fort Worth—Clements & Co. are out of business. 

Sterling City—Davis & Foster will establish a lumber yard. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The F, T. Clark Company, Limited, has been 

succeeded by the Norfolk Building Supply Corporation. 
: Washington. 


Seattle—The Cedar River Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale lumber trade. 

Seattle—The Century Lumber Company recently entered 
the wholesale lumber trade. 

West Virginia. 

Clarksburg—The A. B. Jarvis Lumber Company is out of 

business. - 
Wisconsin. 

_ De Forest—The De Forest Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
_ Kau Claire—The Eau Claire Trunk Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Reedsville A. H. Rusch“has bought out John Duggan. 

f'wo Rivers—The Two Rivers Woodenware Company has 
sold its retail business to the Schmidt Lumber Company. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Colorado. 
Oak Creek—The Oak Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
_ Ward—The Medicine Bow Lumber, Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $5,000; Phillip L. Carey, 
isaward Mooney, John F,. Cullinan. , 


Florida. 


Pine Barren—The Hicks-Raeger Lumber Company thor- 
ized capital $25,000. 8 pany, author 











Georgia. 
Cordele—The Holmes Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $20,000. 
Illinois, 


_ Glasford—The Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Company, author- 
ized capital $26,000; Henry C. Fuller, Charles F. Black 
and others. 

Indiana. 


Brookville—The Standing Pole Creosoting Compuny, 
authorized capital $15,000; John C. Morin, Robert H. Cook, 
Charles P. Faut and others. 

Goshen—The ‘Taper- Rail Ladder Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; Aaaron Hartzler, Dr. W. O. Vallette and 
H. E. Rough. 

Iowa. 


Perry—The At Last Washer Company (washing machines 
etc.), authorized capital $10,000. 


Kentucky. 

Louisville—The Adler Lumber Company, authorized cipi- 

tal $50,000; B. A. Meyer, C. L. Adler and R. 8. Hill. 
Louisiana, 

Thiboudax—The La Fourche Lumber Company, authored 
capital $10,000; W. P. Martin, president; T. D. Kent, vice 
president ; Leon F. Block, secretary-treasurer. 

Massachusetts. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Company, authoi 
capital $40,000; A. H. Richardson, president and treas' 

Pittsfield—The Faulkner Lumber Company, author ed 


capital $30,000; George W. Faulkner, Winslow D. Wis «cll 
and Louis A. Rees. 


Minnesota, 


Foreston—The Foreston Lumber Company, author 
capital $10,000. 


= 
= 


Mississippi. 


Belmont—The Belmont Lumber Company, authorized « 
tal $6,000; E. E. Hodges and W. T. Johnson, of Booney °, 
and others. 

Forest—The Scott Spoke Company, authorized ca| 
$10,000. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Gillam-Smith Lumber Company, aut 
ized capital $10,000; J. C. Giliam, Milo T. Jones, M. 
Smith and others. 


New Mexico. 


Deming—The La Candela Lumber Company, authori °d 
capital $1,000,000; Ralph Ely, James W. Dymond, J. J. 
Engleman and others. 

New York. 


Brooklyn—The Standard Sash & Door Company, aut!: '- 
ized capital $5,000. 

Catskill—The Catskill Supply Company, authorized cal 
tal $50,000. 

Center Moriches—The Moriches Lumber & Coal Comp2 ¥ 
authorized capital $10,000; Arthur B. Hallock, Alice ‘+. 
Hallock and George E. Hallock. 

New York—The American Wood Carpet Flooring C'®- 
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»cony, authorized capital $1,000; Elias L. Wieser, Jacob 


ser and Harry Wieser, all of 1715 Bathgate avenue, this 


sochester—The Greece Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
t- $40,000; Eli M. Upton, Charles G. Reitz and Carroll O. 


] rnes. 
North Carolina, 


‘ayetteville—The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, 
a thorized capital $25,000; John A. Oates and others. 


North Dakota. 


fensler—The Hensler Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
t. $25,000; C. F. Massingham, O. T. Beaudoin and A. J. 
l} .udoin, all of Mandan. 

.ew Leipzig—The Cedar River Grain and Lumber Com- 
pa.y, authorized capital $50,000; Fred H. B. Ewald, jr., 
an others. . 

Pennsylvania. 


ittsburg—The Pittsburg Lumber Company (incorporated 
uncver Delaware laws), authorized capital $300,000. 

\Varren—The Pickett Lumber Company, authorized capital 
g2...000; J. V. Pickett, J. H. West, A. W. Mumford, B. L. 


West and others. : 
South Carolina. 


‘ olumbia—The Campobello Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000; S. M. Jackson, T. B. Waldrop and B. O 
Lit iefield. 

Texas. 


| Paso—The Long Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$30,000; R. W. Long, Richard Caples and O. C. Zavish. 

tlouston—The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; A. B. Bush, B. M. Joseph, Alf Bennett and 
others. 

ltocknort—The Charles G. Johnson Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; Charles G. Johnson, Ed Petts 
and W. M. Hynes. 


Utah. 

Salt Lake City—F. S. Murphy & Co. (lumber etc.), 
authorized capital $25,000; F. S. Murphy, president; C. E. 
Murphy, vice president; R. H. Felt, secretary, and others. 

Virginia. 


Norfolk—The Old Dominion Table Works, authorized 
capital $25,000. 
l’etersburg—The Arlington Brick Corporation (brick, tile, 


lumber ete.), authorized capital $25,000; Thomas A. Dillon, 
president; Charles E. Short, secretary-treasurer. 
Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Hackett-Corkery Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; J. M. Hackett and William Corkery. 

Aberdeen—The Monarch Logging Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; Freeman Fowler and Stephen P. Moore. 

Bellingham—The Diamond Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $5,006; R A. Reid and T. W. Reid. 

‘‘acoma—The Merrick-Robb Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; H. S. Robb and Gale C. Merrick. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Southern Land Company (lands, lum- 
ber ete.), authorized capital $6,500; J. D. Woodroe, E. R. 
Gates, C. V. Rodes and others. 


Wisconsin. 

Falun—The Falun Excelsior Company, authorized capital 
a G. A. Olson, A. E. Johnson, A. G. Peterson and 
others, 

Wyoming. 


Mooreroft—The Briggs Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal *8,000, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Quebec. 
Montreal—The Tourville Lumber Mills Company, author- 


ized capital $250,000; L. Tourville, Rudolph Tourville and 
Edw.srd Ouellette. 


NW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Alabama. 
TY: \\adega—The Jackson-Tinney Lumber Company has 
spen about $4,000 on improvements at its plant. 
Arkansas, 


\ down—The Darling Bros., of Prescott, will establish 
al hardwood plant here. i 


Florida. 

\ chula—The Wauchula Manufacturing Company is pre- 
oq to double its capacity and add a barrel factory to 
its int. 

Indiana. 


( vfordsville—Smith & Duckworth will erect a _ brick 
pla + mill, to be thoroughly equipped with the most mod- 
ern -achinery. 

usville—The P. H. Reddinger Carving Works will be- 


gin rk on its new plant immediately. 
Iowa. 
| s—G. H. Jamieson will add 160 feet of lumber shed 
to plant. 
Louisiana. 


sheek—A. D. Crawford will build a  25,000-foot 


cay ty saw mill. 
Montana. 


: soula—Fred Borchers, of Red Lake Falls, Minn., and 
Fr Morin, of Crookston, Minn., will establish a lumber 
ya nd builders’ supply house here. 


North Carolina. 


ston—The Rutledge Lumber Company will erect a 
Pla: ag mill and dry kiln plant. 


Ohio. 
yton—The Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Company will add 
& ~ ‘ory frame warehouse to its plant. 
Tennessee, 


attanooga—The Dixie Logging Tool Company con- 
- lates the erection of a $3,000 mill construction build- 


Texas. 


_/ -owndel-Beaumont—-The Kirby Lumber Company has 
aweided contracts for machinery and kiln work to the 
alint of $70,000 for the completion of its mills at the 
above named places. 

(ianah—The A. G. McAdams Lumber Company con- 
templates the erection of large and complete lumber yards. 


Washington. 


berdeen—The Deming Shingle Mill Company will erect 
& \odernly equipped shingle mill with a 300,000-foot capac- 
ity at Markham, five miles from here. 
‘ayton—Albert Regan will build a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet on the Upper Tukanon. ° 


Wisconsin. 


‘\shland—The Scott-Taylor Company will build an addi- 
tion to its mill plant. 


Green Bay—The Diamond Lumber Company is rebuilding 
lumber sheds which were wrecked during a snow storm. 

Oshkosh—Radford Bros. & Co.’s sash and door plant will 
be enlarged and additional machinery will be installed at 
an early date. 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Jonesboro—The Chapman-Dewey Lumber Company’s box 
factory No. 1 was burned to the ground March 25; loss 
about $10,000. 





Illinois, 
Manito—The Manito Lumber Company suffered a $15,000 
loss by fire recently. 
Iowa. 


McGregor—G. Wingen & Son’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire recently; loss about $35,000, no insurance. 


Maine. 


Otisfield—S. O. Hancock’s steam saw mill at Spurrs Cor- 
ner was burned. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Walbrook Mill & Lumber Company's mill 
was damaged to the extent of about $3,000 by a fire which 
started in the boiler room March 27. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—Fire caused $10,000 damage in the 3-story brick 
building occupied by Manson & Co., lumber and planing mill 
dealers; Mason & Seely, stair builders, and G. T’.. Peterson, 
woodworker. 

Otis—Charles H. Sparks suffered a loss of about $15,000 
by fire March 30 at one of his portable saw mills in which 
650,000 feet of sawed lumber was destroyed. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The wood alcohol plant of the Esper & Ford 
Lumber & Chemical Company, in Springwells township, was 
burned to the ground recently, with a $40,000 loss, only 
partially covered by insurance. 

Mississippi. 

Sontag—G. R. Terry’s saw mill plant was destroyed by 
fire March 24; no insurance. 

New York. 


Cassadaga—Leland Knott & Co.’s planing mill was de- 
stroyed by tire March 31; loss about $40,000. 

Newark—The Kemper-Buck Manufacturing Company's 
plant was visited by fire March 30; loss fully covered by 
insurance. 

Williamsburg—Fire destroyed Charles H. Pearson's saw 
mill and burned up thousands of feet of lumber; loss about 
$40,000. 

Ohio. 


Dayton—-Sparks from a passing train caused a blaze at 
Rinderknecht & Son’s lumber yard which wrought damages 
estimated at about $10,000. 

Hartville—Damage to the extent of about $6,000 was 
done by fire in the lumber yards of the F. E. Schumacher 
Company March 26. 





Oregon. 

Joseph—Harry Carpenter's new planing mill was destroyed 

by fire March 30; loss about $3,000, no insurance. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Fire believed to have originated from a 
spark from a passing engine resulted in damages to the 
Haney-White Company’s lumber mill and sash factory of 
about $200,000 and to the Ternan & White lumber yard and 
mill damages of about the same amount. 

Texas. 


Huntsville—D. B. Cline’s mill and planer was burned 
March 27; loss $4,000, no insurance. 








Virginia. 
Walkerton—L. R. Gray’s planing mill was destroyed by 
fire March 28. : 
Washington. 


Tacoma—The Olympia Foundry & Machine Works, located 
on the tidelands, was destroyed by fire April 4. 


West Virginia. 
Belington—The Brown Lumber Company’s plant was de- 
stroyed by fire March 25; covered by insurance. 
Wisconsin, { 
Pound—lIsaac Runnoe’s lumber and shingle mill was 
totally destroyed by fire March 31. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Bordova—One of the saw mills of Lynch & Ryan, of Mar- 
mora, situated a few miles from here, was destroyed by fire 
March 24; no insurance. 








VALUE OF RELIABLE APPRAISALS. 


A vast number of small items are overlooked in making 
an appraisment of a saw mill plant after a fire, the books 
of the company many times showing the cost of only the 
largest items. The Coates & Burehard Company, of Chi 
cago, makes appraisals of saw mill plants and keeps them 
up to date by adding a schedule of additions to the plant, 
The insurance companies accept these appraisements as 
a complete inventory, realizing at the same time the large 
amount of time they save in adjusting a loss. The cost 
of an appraisal may seem high at first, but it would be 
saved many times in fifteen minutes should a fire occur. 

SLO OOOOOwwanern 


WHERE THE LIABILITY LIES. 


The supreme court of Louisiana in a suit entitled W. 
H. D. Price vs. Lee Lumber Company, Limited, has 
lately set aside the judgment granted below upon the 
suit of a logging operative for damages from personal 
injury. The final decree explains itself and from the 
employer’s standpoint doubtless will be esteemed as a 
rather remarkable example of judicial common sense, 
The decree reads as follows: ‘‘An able-bodied young 
man nearly 20 years of age having had more than 
three years’ experience. in the logging business, “and 
having at his own request been given work as a switch; 
man in a loading crew, a position which required him 
to aid in the arranging and securing of logs loaded on 
logging cars, and in which the danger to he apprehended 
from the accidental rolling off of logs was as apparent 
to him as to anyone élse, must’ be considered to have 
assumed the risk of such an accident and can not re- 
cover for injuries tliereby sustqined.’’ The court seems 
to have been convinced that’ the employer in this case had 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


\ Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. J 
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GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


Hickory & Ash Tool Handles. 
GIDEON, MO. 











KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


LEWIS DILL & 
COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WHOLESALE 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ears 1 x 8”—10 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
car 1 x10”—10 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
car 1 x12”—10 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
car 14x 8”—12 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
ear 1%4x12”—12 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
car 1%x 8”—12 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
ear 1%4x10”—12 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
car 114x12”—12 to 16’ “A” Finish. 
cars x 8”—10 to 16’ “B” Finish. 
cars x10”—12 & 14’ “B” Finish. 
car x12”—12 & 14’ “B” Finish. 
car 1%x 6”—12 to 16’ “B” Finish. 
car 1%4x 8”—12 to 16’ “B” Finish. 
car 11%4x10”—12 to 16’ “B” Finish. 
car 114%4x12”—12 to 16’ “B” Finish. 


All bright steamed dried rough short leaf 
soft Yellow Pine, now in shed for immediate 
shipment. Can load in 48 hours. 


C. J.Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Rests 


Patt feet bt DOT et et et te 





SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


We will serve you satisfactorily 


NORTON LUMBER CO. 


Suite 1319 Long Bldg. 

















Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
LOUISIANA YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


HEAVY TIMBERS 


ROUGH OR DRESSED UP TO 75 FT. 
Stock from Urania, La. Lake Charles, La. Alexandria, La. 


DUDLEY-LOONEY LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. | 








BYRNE-RENFRO LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Send us your inquiries for 


TIES, BRIDGE MATERIAL 
and CAR MATERIAL 





contributed nothing to the risk as8umed by the plaintiff. 
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YELLOW PIN 


Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling 
Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Plank 


Shipments by 
\_ Rail, Sail or Steamer y 














Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway. New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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White Cedar Products 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


Write for Delivered Prices. Prompt Shipment 
ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 
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NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


Most satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 
per day, without board. M. LUEZ. 























It is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 


“iti: Battle House 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. 


A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
STEEL, STONE, CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE :: SANITATION :: SECURITY 
For Booklet CLI AS, B. HERVEY, Pres. 
vi i i inks of Mi 
—- <4 











DETROIT, MICH. 





HOTEL NORMANDIE 
Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 





Much activity prevails in the city and suburban 
yards, showing that the vast amount of building which 
has been projected since the first of the year is well 
under way. In many of the suburbs dealers report 
that there is enough building in sight to keep them 
fully: occupied throughout the season. In the city 
proper there is a strong demand visible, and a steady 
increase in volume is confidently expected. On the 
Great Lakes lumber is beginning to move by cargo, 
which heralds the opening of the season of navigation, 
and heavy receipts may be anticipated from this date. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended April 2 were 59,288,000 feet, as against 41,701,- 
000 feet for the corresponding period last year. The 
total receipts of lumber from January 1 to April 2, 
by rail, amounted to 532,425,000 feet, an increase of 
13,193,000 feet over the corresponding period in 1909. 
Shipments for the week ended April 2 amounted to 
22,691,000 feet, as against 17,156,000 feet for the cor- 
responding week last year. Total shipments from 
January 1 to April 2 were 236,350,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 208,879,000 feet for the corresponding 
period in 1909. Shingle shipments still show decreases 
over the corresponding time last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 2. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
Nai u'-p sac cesa sei ets caret nse bs Arse pasleeaaee 59,288,000 4,313,000 
Ae emer erie ie aay er eee er or 41,701,000 13,627,000 
Te eee ee a yh error 
PRG -sscciccctenneeues oo emeens 9,314,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 2. 












Lumber. Shingles. 
CO eee 76,595,000 
Se er ee wen eee 519,232,000 107,668,000 
IMCPEASE .... ee cececcccnes 13,193,000 ww a wees 
Decrease .....ceccccccesee coccoces 31,073,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 2. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
0 PTT eT ee Orr er Tre 22,691,000 5,501,000 
I ar are ene Ere te 17,156,000 13,172,000 
RM 8 kn ignosio/rusieeeereroten’ 5,535,000 aes geenee 
PE ecu ceeack ee. aenaea eee 7,671,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 2. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ED Veareiackia pminciae bait gusth @eieieie mad 236,350,000 75,025,000 
rrr ay eee ee 208,879,000 107,249,000 
NN 6 sik eecemaeee ee - Lseneases 
TED cc ccccccesasnceds § saseeaee $2,224,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

WROGE COMSAT Boao 65s o is ois boi 0 000 4s0 06s cenepee seet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 6 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
I a ah 9 6 ae ied aiGedsb ib ie 21 $ 12,850 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 128 344,700 

5,000 and under ES rare 67 423,800 

10,000 and under er re 24 358,420 
25,000 and under i Oe 7 233,840 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 2 125,000 
Old People’s Home of the City of Chicago. 1 300,000 
Northwestern Coéperative Amusement Com- 

pany, 5-story brick theater............ 1 125,000 

ME cnawacseeuesee eae 251 $ 1,923,340 
Average valuation for week......... 7,663 
Totals previous week.............0. 277 1,973,900 
Average valuation previous week..... ,128 
Totals corresponding week, 1909..... 196 1,544,475 
Totals January 1 to April 6, 1910...2,066 23,308,090 
Totals corresponding period, 1909....2,468 22,240,025 
Totals corresponding period, 1908....2,010 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period, 1907....1,955 14,558,300 


Totals corresponding period, 1906....1,792 13,534,005 
Totals corresponding pericd, 1905....1,548 13,599,635 
Totals corresponding period, 1904....1,094 7,927,590 
Totals corresponding period, 1903....1,254 9,030,735 





Northern Pine. 


PPOPFIPAPD 


Chicago. The volume of business continues to aver- 
age up strong and the March showing was much better 
than for the corresponding month last year. Country 
trade is good and inquiry active, while city building 
is more lively than it has been in a number of years, 
as the mass of permits shows. Stocks of No. 2 and 
better are not heavy, with prices exceedingly strong. 
Movement of Nos, 3, 4 and 5 are rather slow, however. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments are being made more 
promptly by the manufacturers now that some relief 
has been obtained after the long embargo on freight. 
With mills starting, there is a prospect that broken lots 
will be patched, to some extent. Building operations 
are at full blast in the cities and the fine weather has 
given promise that the country districts will not delay 
for long the contemplated repairs the farmers have in 
mind. Prices are firm under good demand on better 
grades which are short in some departments. 


ss —e—OOoOOoworor 


Saginaw Valley. Spring trade is opening satisfac- 
torily and with the apprehension as to possible tariff 
interference with the pine lumber which comes from 
Ontario out of the way lumbermen are in good spirits 
and are going ahead vigorously. All grades of pine 











lumber are moving fairly well, particularly the lower 


grades, which are wanted largely for box stuff. Or 
ders are coming along freely and every plant is in 
motion. Considering the.lateness of the season there 
is a pretty fair stock of pine in local dealers’ hands, 
though, as to be expected, somewhat broken. New 
stocks will begin to arrive by water in about a month 


—o_OeOoOOeooerees>srews> 


New York. Demand shows up much better than at 
this time last year, but wholesalers are not bragging 
over newly booked orders. Local stocks are not heavy 
and retailers themselves have been getting some ney 
business, so the outlook is better than last month. Som: 
sizes are scarce and few wholesalers are pushing thei 
stocks, believing that it is a question of only a fey 
weeks before higher prices will be obtained. 


oOo’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is some difference of report 0: 
the amount of high and good grade white pine that i: 
selling, which is measured by the amount of low grad 
pine on hand. Prices are fair, as compared with las 
year, but should be higher on new stock. 


——eeeeeeeeeeeree®™ 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for the better grades ot 
white pine has been increasing and dry stock 
almost exhausted and difficulty in securing material 
being met with in many instances. There is an 
unusually severe shortage in No. 3 common. Prices are 
variable and advances over established lists are offer 
for quick shipments of many of the more popular sizcs 
The pattern lumber demand is heavy. 





Toledo, Ohio. Unusual strength characterizes this 
market and higher prices are reported. Good shop 
grades in thick stuff have advanced several dollars 
recently and the supply is searcely sufficient to meet 
reqtfirements. Dry stocks are about exhausted locally 
and at the mills. There has been a heavy demand from 
builders andthe factory call has not diminished. Open- 
ing of navigation may bring in badly needed material. 
Rail shipments come in promptly when stock is on 
hand to fill orders. Buying again is more liberal and 
dealers are disposed to go somewhat beyond present 
needs in placing orders. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass, Considerable strength has developed 
in spruce lumber the last week. Manufacturers «are 
firmer holders and there is talk of still higher prices, 
although no one is asking more than $24 for frames, 
39-inch and under. Dealers state that it is not as easy 
to find mills that can accommodate quick delivery 
orders as it was a few weeks ago. The retail trade 
has been buying but not actively. The last month 
has been very favorable to the starting of building 
operations, but business has not developed as expected. 
The call for random has not been as active as the 
demand for frames, although there is more doing than 
a few weeks ago. For 2x8 the general asking price is 
$22 and sales have been made at this figure. Small 
sizes are quotable at $20 to $21. Boards are in 
greater inquiry and prices have become firmer. 








New York. Demand has opened up considerably the 
last week and yardmen are talking about putting in 
some good sized stocks. West Virginia and eastern 
manufacturers say prices are much firmer and there is 
an inclination to refrain from booking much business 
at present low prices. Reports from the Nova Scotia 
mills show a small log supply and the mills there are 
not at all anxious about taking business far ahead. 
Local yards are fairly well supplied with assortments, 
but the reports from building circles of contemplated 
work has caused some reinventorying. 


—eoeOOeeoeoerees*” 


Pittsburg, Pa. Manufacturers are not reporting any 
special activity. Some, however, are sold up and ahead 
and are only taking orders at an advance over ile 
ruling prices, Others, with a surplus, are willing to 
make slight concessions if their supply is suitable. 
The average is showing firm conditions in the tr ide 
with a growth of volume in business from the E::+t. 
Local demand is small except for clear stock, which 
is always searce and well sold up. Dealers are co: fi, 
dent of a brisk season this spring and summer. 


White Cedar. 


anne ene 





Chicago. The pole trade has been improving | )T 
the last two or three weeks, indicating heavy ope. i- 
tions this spring in telephone construction, especia'iy 
in rural lines which are calling for short poles, Sto ss 
available for shipment are said to be running low «' 4 
prices are firm. Demands for posts are improvi)'s, 
although conditions are not extraordinary. Howey 
the depressed condition of prices has been reliev: ( 
somewhat. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The white cedar market is ‘ 
pected to get back on a sound basis this year, as tie 
demand already is heavy with prospects of a grow! 
in this line. The early spring gave rise to heavy ¢a''s 
for 4- and 5-inch posts. There is fair demand for lary 
poles with stocks very low. Much white cedar was |: 't 
in the woods on account of the sudden breakup of | 5- 
ging roads, 
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Toledo, Ohio. Posts and ties are beginning to move, 
avd there is some demand for poles. Railways and 
t-'cphone companies are in the market for some mate- 
ric! and there is still a live farm trade in posts. There 
is some demand for boards in limited quantities. 





Hardwoods. 





hicago. While demand during the last week has 
noi been particularly heavy, there practically has been 
no interruption in the development of the hardwood 
tro le this spring, the consumption of stock in various 
channels having gone forward actively for several 
months. Just now heavy inroads have been made 
upon dry stocks by nearly every consuming industry, 
many of which have been operated at a maximum 
capacity. The interior finish mills, for example, are 
using up more hardwood lumber than at any cor- 
responding period for years. Car builders and im- 
plement makers are also getting away with enor- 
mous quantities, but many of the furniture factories 
seem to be letting up somewhat in their demands. 
Otherwise the hardwood horizon is clear and prom- 
ising. Plain oak continues in the lead and its demand 
and strength of price are unabated. Both red and 
white quartered oak are showing steady improvement. 
Cottonwood and gum in the upper grades are firmer. 
Maple is strong and steady. Soft and rock elm are 
equally strong and searce. Birch is active and fully 
holding its own. The maple flooring manufacturers 
report that business has been very good with prices 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Sales are in advance of those 
of lust year, owing in part to the early opening of 
building operations, especially of dwellings. The better 
grades of maple and birch flooring are scarce and it is 
doubtful if the new supply will be on hand before the 
present is exhausted. Prices are up to list, and the 
demand for lower grades is increasing. Manufacturers 
are pleased with prospects of good business. 





St. Louis, Mo. The buying and the very favorable 
weather for operating, encourages efforts at this time 
for a larger cut. The only fear now felt is that the 


log supply will fall short of the demand. The demand 


for the upper grades of hardwoods is in excess of the 
visible supply of dry stock. Poplar, ash and red gum 
are becoming scarce in the first and second grades, The 
shortage of upper grade red gum has produced quite an 
active demand for No. 1 common. Poplar, especially in 
wide widths, is active, and is bringing good prices. 
Cottonwood boxboards are in good eall. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices on all of the upper grades 
are strong but there ds not a large volume of business 
moving. The demand from the retail yards in the 
country is light. The demand from the local yards is 
normal, Railroad material is selling freely and there 
is a fair call for wagon and furniture stock. Dry stock 
is scarce, The call for lower grade material is slow. 


eee 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues satisfactory and 
the outlook is considered by the majority of the trade 
as envouraging. Orders are coming forward freely and 
the iendeney of prices is toward a higher level 
Deniind is particularly good for the higher grades and 
for No. 1 eommon red gum and offerings are by no 


meiiis large, Prices are very firm, some dealers report- 
ing <iat they are receiving higher prices for these 
gras than before the financial depression of 1907. 


The higher grades of sap gum are in slightly better 
ing'.ry but the lower grades are in but moderate 


req. st and are not showing anything like as much 
stre..<th as the better. Demand for oak and ash is 
goo. in all grades and there is.no difficulty in selling 


ty) -s. The higher grades of cottonwood are in satis- 
fac'.:y call but the lower grades are not in any too 
go0 demand. In fact it is conceded by practically all 
Inte-«sts in the trade here that the lower grades of 
bot! cottonwood and gum have been adversely affected 


by t © extensive substitution of strawboard and other 
mat-:ial in the manufacture of boxes. The supply of 
po} + is limited and what is offered is taken readily 
at « erent prices. Shipments of hardwood lumber are 
on a arge seale and production is increasing somewhat. 


Tn ine instances mills are working day and night 
shifi<, which is a distinctly new departure in recent 
montis, Plain oak and red gum are being sent to 
Europe in eonsiderable volume. 





N: shville, Tenn. Advanced prices prevail and it is 
Previ-ted that a still greater advance in some items is 


Pro'..ble, High grades of all hardwoods are moving 
wel’. Red and white oak, plain and quartered, poplar, 
ash, elm, bireh, chestnut and gum are especially ac- 
tive Wide poplar is increasing in activity and is 
_ ing faney prices. Cypress demand is good. There 


J siderable improvement in demand from consum- 
ing ‘actories and the railroads. The growing demand 
fro the retail trade constituted the real feature of 
the last week. The local market is somewhat over- 
Stocked with the lower grades and the stocks of the 
Upper grades, which never fail to find a ready market, 
are still low, 
eee 

Ashland, Ky. The markets continue lively in‘ this 
Section with dry stock decreasing and prices getting 
Stronger, A large number of buyers have been on the 
markets in the last ten days and are having’ consider- 
able difficulty in placing their orders for high grade 


stocks—exports, car stock and oak bridge planking. 
There has been a few large switch tie orders placed 
with local millmen and prices considerably advanced 
over what they have been receiving and of car stock 
and oak planking. Considerable stock is coming in 
from inland mills and mountain districts. The log con- 
ditions are not encouraging and a number of millmen 
are almost sawed out, with poor prospects for a large 
supply any more this season. Poplar holds its own in 
all grades and prices on panel stock and firsts and sec- 
onds are almost at option to the parties holding this 
stock. Grades used for bevel siding and molding are 
moving readily with prices advanced. Dry stock is 
becoming scarce, 
oor 

Louisville, Ky. March proves to have been a better 
month than daily reports indicated, owing to the fact 
that January and- February were big months and the 
dealers found shipping and handling bad during that 
time. Every yard is busy getting in stock and a large 
amount of poplar during the last few weeks has been 
received. Prices remain about the same in the high 
grades, while the low grades are moving very slowly. 





New York. This market continues to lead the rest 
of the list and there are no indications of falling off at 
any point. Local yards have had numerous calls the 
last month for repair stocks from wagon factories and 
small cabinet shops, and while the character of orders 
has been small, the aggregate has shown up well. There 
is no hardwood stock which has an appearance of re- 
ceding from its high position and wholesalers find more 
difficulty in getting good sources of supply than they do 
about selling. The furniture trade is more active than 
last month, although there is not much buying of high 
grade furniture, the new orders being largely for 
cheaper grades. Oak, plain and quartered, chestnut, 
ash and maple bring good prices and dealers are still 
looking around for prompt shipments. Some orders 
came in last week from casket and refrigerator manu- 
facturers and birch handlers are encouraged over the 
improved outlook in the building situation, as it is ex- 
pected birch will be used heavily for door and millwork 
purposes, + 

PDD DI I TO 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is some holding off on the 
part of the door mills in the purchase of hardwood as 
well as other lumber, but it hardly will last long. The 
fear is that the labor troubles about the country will 
affect the business. Certain mill owners say they are 
willing to pay the full price of hardwood lumber as 
sure that the men will work. The local situation. is 
not changed, demand is good and the scarcity of all 
hardwoods keeps prices firm. Oak, birch and maple are 
still searce. Much more has been sold than at this 
time last year. The walnut trade is quiet, for the 
supply does not increase and so architects do not think 
best to call for it, further than to make repairs. It is 
difficult to get much high grade stock, but the common 
grades are ample to meet the demand. 

——eeeeee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Good business is reported in all hard- 
wood lines with prices steady. The mills report an 
oversold condition in some of the better grades of 
material and all complain of a shortage of cars that 
holds back normal conditions. It is likely that some 
of the better grades of poplar, oak and chestnut will 
advance this spring owing to the increasing demand 
for this stock. Good hickory is in fairly active call, 
but stocks are extremely small. A few mills report 
some green stock on hand, but no dry stock available. 
The better grades of ash are in fairly good demand at 
stiff prices while the common stock is normal with no 
special change in prices or character of demand. 





Baltimore, Md. Notwithstanding the street car 
strike in Philadelphia, that city is buying lumber with 
comparative freedom, while other Eastern markets also 
are responsive to a larger movement. The low grades 
are less active, but the improvement is noticeable in 
this division. Exporters say that the quantity of lum- 
ber going abroad is limited. Prices, though perhaps 
not appreciably advanced in the last few weeks, have 
hardened somewhat. 





Boston, Mass, Demand is strong and prices are 
firm. Retail dealers have during the last few weeks 
been larger buyers and manufacturing consumers also 
are taking larger lots. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to find just the selection of lumber wanted in 
the right quantity and at the right price. Demand for 
quartered oak is fair, but the high prices have caused 
some buyers to turn to plain oak, ash and birch, es- 
pecially manufacturers -of mterior ‘finish. ‘Whitewood 
has ruled very firm for weeks and offerings of the 
more desirable grades are not large. Cypress is in 
fair call at firm prices. 


EBA 


Columbus, Ohio. This market remains steady, al- 
though some quiet is reported in certain directions. 
Prices have not receded in any particular and every 
change has been toward higher levels. There is no sur- 
plus of stocks and on the whole the tone is excellent. 
Quartered oak continues scarce and prices'are firm.’ An 
advance of $1 a thousand in red and white oak, firsts 
and seconds. Other grades are unchanged. Firsts and 
seconds are quoted at $51. Ash is. steady and prices are 
unchanged. Chestnut is steady also and the same is 
true of hickory. The demand for basswood is good. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Toledo, Ohio. A splendid market is reported for oak, 
elm, ash and basswood. Oak is a leader, especially 








A Profitable 
Selling Plan 


is conducted free of charge 
for merchants who sell the 
“Stronger- [han- The-Law’ shoe. 
Every man who wears a pair of 
“Stronger- Than- The-Law’shoes 
say that they are the Strongest 
Shoes on earth. 


It costs only a postage stamp 
to learn more about the shoes, 
and the plan that sells them fast 
at no cost to you. Better fill 
in the coupon today. 








“STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER.” 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send me information about “‘Stronger-Than-The-Law”™ shoes, and 
the plan that sells them. Also your catalogue of all “Star Brand” shoes. 


PUTED. GRAGIE cnn nnenccccsccnencccncesncccctssncnasenesscien 
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ROBERTS JORNSONS RAND SHOECO. 


MANUFACTURERS, ‘ST.LOUIS, 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
. SAGER PATENT AXES 
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asa 
And whest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 

high QUALITY 


Write us. 


RteidT PRICES 


WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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W FOREIGN. “@e 
TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Korth cardins Fine'etc, HOtterdam, Holland 



































Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codesused, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman's Teiecode 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin St., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
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Goad Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements forthe estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

a well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 


tion. 
GUY L. STEWART 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. an 


—— 














- 
THE “KATY”’ 


is anxious to get in communication with persons 
desiring to locate box, barrel, stave, handle, crate 
and other woodworking factories. 


Exceptionally low rates for fuel, gas, oil and 
coal, an abundance of good water, shipping facil- 
ities and the assured contribution of local capital 
offer a combination of inducements which we be- 
lieve unexcelled anywhere else in the United States. 


Our Industrial Agent, Mr. T. L. Peeler, Dallas, 
Texas, will lend every possible assistance, and a 
communication to him will bring particulars in detail. 


W. B. GROSECLOSE, W.S.ST. GEORGE, 
Gen. Freight Agent, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














\S : iid) 
Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 











offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent 
mw432, CC. & N.-W.. RY., CHICAGO 








I Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip— 
service via these tourist centers 
from St: Louis to Mexico City. 


C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 





























3- and 4-inch stuff in firsts and seconds. Plain red 
oak is very strong. Wagon, furniture and automobile 
concerns have bought heavily, and there has been a 


good market among builders. Lots of figuring is 
reported and it is evident that there is plenty of 
hardwood business ahead. Dealers will hold their stocks 
up to their present efficiency if possible. Receipts have 
been satisfactory and shipments have come in promptly. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. The firmness recently reported in hem- 
lock values still holds and dealers are running low on 
some items and the new cut is being held at firmer 
prices than last year, some estimating the advance as 
much as $1.50 on mill prices. The local movement is 
satisfactory and promises to steadily enlarge under the 
pressure of an unusual building demand. 











Pittsburg, Pa. Demand continues fair, but prices are 
unchanged. Mills report difficulty in securing cars and 
some are piling stocks pending relief in this respect. 
Dry stocks are growing smaller and in some cases are 
exhausted on important sizes. The list is being secured 
as a rule, 





New York. Demand continues steady and there is a 
fair demand for all sizes. Long lengths are the strong- 
est, but boards, 2x4’s, and other staple sizes are 
inquired for more freely. Business is still largely 
restricted to small lots and the usual 5 and 10-car 
orders which have furnished a good part of spring pur- 
chases in former years, are now lacking. Buying is of 
a healthy tone, however, and prices are believed to be 
on an upward trend. 


Boston, Mass. The market for eastern hemlock 
boards has grown firmer and trade is more active. 
Holders who for some time have felt they could dis- 
pose of all the dry lumber they had have not been 
trying to force new business. Holdings of dry stock 
are small and dealers say it will be some time before 
there is any material increase in the supply. The gen- 
eral asking price for eastern clipped boards is $19 and 
few will sell lower, 


Toledo, Ohio. Dry hemlock is growing very scarce 
and prices are holding the recent advances, The demand 
for building purposes remains strong, and local stocks 
are low. Heavier receipts are predicted for the near 
future. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Sales are increasing and values are im- 
proving. Stocks of dry lumber, however, are not 
heavy, although it is only a question of a few weeks 
when they will be fairly plentiful. Some sales have 
been made recently at prices that reflect the better 
condition of the market. Under a growing demand 
the market seems destined to a firmer basis of value. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks are not being offered in such 
volume as to cause any easing off in quotations. On 
the contrary, the range of prices is very firm. Demand 
remains good, inquiry for wide stock increasing, the 
higher grades especially finding such ready takers that 
there is little lumber left for export, even though the 
requirements of the foreign market were far more 
active than of late. The mills are able to dispose of 
their product as fast as it is turned out and there is 
every prospect that the movement will expand rather 
than suffer a check. The high price of poplar is causing 
some resort to substitutes on the part of consumers, 
without, however, affecting the strength of the wood. 
Foreign buyers hesitate to meet the terms of the ship- 


pers, and as a consequence the forwardings are 


restricted. 


Columbus, Ohio. Strength is the feature of this mar- 
ket and prices in firsts and seconds, ordinary sizes, have 
advanced to $60. Other grades are unchanged. For 
wide sizes the ruling quotations range between $140 
and $150. 


Toledo, Ohio. The better grades of poplar are hold- 
ing their own, and there has been a slight falling off 
in the receipts of cheaper stuff, which has had a whole- 
some effect. Dealers in Bay poplar report a nice trade. 
Prices are stationary. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. West coast products have been rather 
quiet locally during the week. Demand for spruce and 
cedar has been fair, but the trouble with these woods 
are that they are in limited supply. Inquiries have been 
numerous for fir and it is thought that business will 
be on a normal basis in a short time. Prices are firm 
and show a tendency to go still higher. 














Kansas City, Mo. There is a wide variation in 
prices. but the market in general is strong. A combi- 
nation of adverse conditions on the Coast—the rail- 
road strike and bad weather—has advanced prices on 
certain items, whereas the present normal demand ordi- 
narily would keep prices about stationary, It is not 
uncommon to find a variation in prices of 50 cents to 
$1 on dimension and boards and a difference of $1 to 
$2 on such items as Nos. 2 and 3 drop siding, and No. 
2 clear flooring. The difference seems to result from 





the fact that mills that have a surplus of some item 
are willing to make concessions. The manufacturer: 
have announged sharp advances on western and Idah 
white pine, amounting to 50 cents to $1 on common 
boards and fencing; $1 to $2 on D select finish; $2.5: 
to $3 on C select and $4.50 on B select. Bevel sidin 
has advanced $1 on all grades. A few concerns ar 
still making prices on the old basis but the advance 
probably will be maintained and will constitute th 
market. 

Seattle, Wash. Fir yard stock and timbers are i 
good demand and orders are plentiful. Many larg 
mills, particularly cargo shipping mills, have recent! 
begun operating, some of which had been shut dow 
for the last two years. Cars are still very scare 
which has caused shipments to be held up all throug. 
the last month. The increased demand for logs « 
Puget sound and the present attractive prices are hay- 
ing an effect on the loggers and many smaller oper - 
tors are getting back into the business, 

—_—eeeee 

Tacoma, Wash. The fir market continues active a: 
healthy. There is a brisk, steady eastern demand av 
prices continue to show an upward tendency over r-- 
cent advances. Car material is in strong demand a: J 
yard stock also is moving well. The mills are wl 
supplied with orders. Logs are very firm. Cars are 
scarcer than two weeks ago and the rail shipping s't- 
uation continues serious. 





Portland, Ore. Business is keeping up very well aid 
all the mills are operating to full capacity with plenty 
of orders ahead. The foreign demand has been good 
and coastwise business appears to be improving. Ship- 
ments from this port by water for March were larger 
than for soime time—more than 25,000,000 feet. The 
log market is strong. Local demand for building maie- 
rial is active. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for Washington fir holds 
well and more and more red cedar siding is sold as it 
becomes better known, though that wood is well 
enough represented by the shingles that come in. 
Spruce for doors is a good seller, though there are still 
some consumers and door men who are afraid of it on 
account of the name. It is really near enough in 
appearance to white pine to make it go if it is handled 
right. 





Western Pine. 


PPA, 


Chicago. Orders come along nicely and prices are 
satisfactory. Jobbers here say they could sell more 
shop lumber, if they could get hold of the stock. It is 
hoped that western manufacturers will be in a posi- 
tion to ship in the course of the next month. 





Spokane, Wash. This market is unusually active 
this week and a general advance in prices is reported. 
This advance is especially marked in shop lumber. 
Stocks are broken and it will be thirty days before 
the first of the new cut makes its appearance. Orilers 
are brisk and inquiries on the increase. The advance 
in the list price of all grades of western and white 
pine is making itself apparent and the tendency is up- 
ward, 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a plan to meet the higher 
price of Idaho and Oregon pine by putting it on vessels 
at Duluth, as the users of it here are mostly luke 
traders and have their own docks. Some door mills are 
sticking to white pine or putting in cypress, but the 
Idaho pine makes a very neat door and will hold its 
own where it is known unless it goes up too high. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Local demand continues active because of 
the large amount of building in progress and the p:0s- 
pect is so good in that respect that yard dealers «nd 
planing mills are encouraged to keep well stocked up. 
There is a steady demand for moderate sized | ills 
of structural material and rather a heavy demand ‘or 
ear factory lumber. Dimension stock is holding he 
advance of a month ago and is moving fairly \. °ll, 
although Chicago representatives of the southern n ls 
state that the trade was inclined to be spotty du: 0g 
the last week. One of the big railroads was on ie 


market a few days ago for large quantities of © es 


aggregating it is said about 8,000,000 feet. 

St. Louis, Mo. The situation shows considerable ‘- 
provement even in the fact of the most discouragy 1g 
attack on prices by some of the larger and presum: 'Y 
better disposed manufacturers. The market has w: }- 
stood a very serious attack from this source within ¢ 
last two weeks, but seems to be rallying and the ind “4 
tions are for better things. Demand keeps up ¥ ‘h 
encouraging steadiness and stocks remain broken, ‘ 1d 
this fact of itself is bound to ultimately prove a sti:U 
lant to the price situation. The disposition to slaug!: °T 
prices on surplus items has had a depressing effect » °F 
the last ten days, which seems to be passing at ‘118 
time with a good demand still in evidence for m ed 
cars for the yard trade and a heavy demand for jo *'S 
and timbers. Car material remains in good demand : 
at steady values. As a whole, the situation could % 
very much worse, but offers room for improvem ut 
which those best in position to know, seem to thin. }8 
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ev.inent. Indications for heavy building operations in 
the larger consuming centers are encouraging and the 
g: eral indication is that the demand will remain sea- 


sc. able with indications for betterment. 





<ansas City, Mo. This market has shown a gratify- 
in’ improvement in two weeks. There have been 
sl >ht advances on several items and prices on others 
hove stiffened. The country dealers are buying freely 
an! the local retail dealers are busy supplying material 
fo; numerous buildings now in the course of construc- 


tic:. A few wholesalers, however, are making conces- 
sio’s On surplus stock. The specials cover a wide 
ra) ze. Finish in straight cars and B and better floor- 


ing and the lower grades of boards and fencing are 
be og offered at heavy concessions. The demand con- 
tines fair but dry weather conditions in the West 
ha, caused some uneasiness and this has caused certain 
miis to go after business on surplus items with in- 
ere sed vigor. This tendency has not developed enough 
to veaken the market noticeably. The rains of the 
lasi two or three days may improve the situation, 





New Orleans, La. Continued growth of demand is 
geucrally reported, with no very striking changes in its 
character. Heavy timbers are in better request, with 
the call for car material holding its own. Prices are 
developing strength. Overstocks of certain lines have 
been well sold off, so that the temptation to shade 
quotations is not so great. East of the river shortage 
of cars is still causing some complaint, though not as 
much as was heard two or three weeks ago. The export 
movement shows slight change. European dealers are 
said to be in the buying mood, but are still searching 
for soft places in the market. 

Baltimore, Md. Dealers are standing firm on the 
advanced prices that have been noted for some time. 
They still report that stocks turned out are being 
taken up without delay and that they are able to 
dispose of their product at the quotations asked, so 


that there is no need to cut prices. The yard trade 
shows marked improvement, and the demand from 
other directions is likewise better. By degrees the 


range of values is moving up. The holders of stocks, 
finding that they can not replace the lumber sold at 


the figures that have prevailed, hold out for advances, 
and the larger requirements of the trade help to place 
prices at a point where the wholesaler stands to make 
a profit. The outlook is regarded as very encouraging. 
Big consumers are in the market and the conditions 
are such that the requirements of such consumers will 
grow. The trouble with Georgia pine is that the neces- 
sities of millmen force odd lots of lumber on the mar- 
ket in sufficient quantities to keep values in eastern 


mariets lower than the prices which dealers have to 
pay if stuff is cut to order. Shippers complain that 
ocean tonnage is very scarce, owing to the numerous 
losses of vessels at sea. They are told that steamers 


will ‘ake the place of sailing craft, but steamships are 
not ‘o be had in such numbers as the needs of the trade 
call for. As a consequence freight rates are high. 





Boston, Mass, There is a fairly good demand, but 


the !-isiness lacks speculation. Prices are steady, but 
no a/vanee is reported. Partition has attracted con- 
side: ble attention this week, owing to low prices 
quot: !. The general asking price has been $29, but 


busivess has been done at $28. 


—o—oeoeooeouoY 


Ney York. Some good orders are booked from rail- 


road .nd large corporation sources, but the general yard 
dem: :d is not what it ought to be. Heavy sizes are in 
good ‘emand and supplies scarce, but this does not give 
muc’ impetus to the rest of the market. Mills are well 
sup) ed with dressed material, roofers, flooring etc., 


and orders in these lines are looked for to give more 
stab ‘ty to the market. The aggregate of orders is not 
uns’ sfactory, but trading is desultory and weak in 
Spot 

—eeaee 


Pi sburg, Pa. Nearly all the mills are far behind 
on . jers and complain much of a lack of cars for 
gett -¢ out shipments. The fact is the yellow pine 
situ. ‘on is better today from a Pittsburg viewpoint 
than ‘or many months. Prices are strong, both at mill 
and t ceonsignees’ sidings. Southwestern mills are 
all |. porting brisk orders and firmer prices in this 
mar! t. It is believed that the present conditions will 
last .r several weeks. Prices on timbers are advancing 


slig y, and the searcity of stocks in the yards is 
cals .g some concern owing to the reports that imme- 


diate receipts are to be very small. 

Tc.edo, Ohio. The situation is clearing up well and 
yellow pine is again settling down to a healthy basis. 
He. . timbers have been advanced 50 cents by the new 
lists and a promising feature is the fact that lists are 
sub..«t to ehange on short notice. This is taken to 


ind: ate new strength and possible advance in the near 
fut The entire tendency is upward. The volume 
of trade holds up and stocks are being well filled by 


_ ders as fast as holes are made by the increased 
lem.aind, 


Buffalo, N. ¥. While the mill representatives have 
Rot all reported it is positively stated by independent 
mehibers of the trade that there is too much stock 
shoy ng in some branches of yellow pine, longleaf, 
Perhaps, suffering most. Every effort is making to hold 
the market, but buyers are holding off. Prices are not 
high enough to_enable the consuming end of the trade 
to accomplish much, and if there is a certain weakness 
now it can hardly last. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of pine from local mills 
and terminals and the southeast Carolina section have 
been in a larger volume the last week and the mills 
have been severely taxed to furnish the line of items 
called for, on account of badly broken assortments. 
Where 50,000 feet of 10-inch box is called for, the con- 
signee is lucky to get 25,000 feet, and the balance 
made up in something else. There is a very strong 
feeling among the manufacturers and the trade gen- 
erally as they realize more acutely that North Caro- 
lina pine of the right sort is scarce and air dried lum- 
ber has fallen considerably in quality and quantity. 
This is leaving kiln dried stocks at a very low ebb, 
and there are no indications of an increase. Inquiries 
and general demand have livened up considerably and 
prices are much firmer in the last week. An advance 
of 50 cents a thousand on all thicknesses of box 
grades is being maintained without any difficulty. 
Charters are easy at $2.75 to $3 to New York and 
Long Island sound ports. One-fifth off for dressed 
lumber. 








Baltimore, Md. Receipts continue free, but the 
demand also is increasing, and while the wharves are 
loaded up, the accumulations are not considered so 
heavy as to create any special pressure to sell. A slow 
improvement in the demand is noted, and from a condi- 
tion of pronounced quiet the trade has emerged into 
something like normal activity. The range of prices 
is fairly well maintained, and the wholesalers still show 
no disposition to load up with orders at current figures. 
The expectation continues that prices will advance. 
Wholesalers are reciving numerous inquiries for stocks 
and somewhat better prices are offered. The box 
makers are taking suitable lumber freely and as a 
result the low grades are not piling up to any extent. 
The needs of the builders are also increased, while a 
good out of town business is being done. 


Sa a 


Boston, Mass. The call is larger but general busi- 
ness is not up to the volume expected at this season. 
Prices continue firm. Roofers are in more inquiry and 
prices are firmer, sales of 6-inch at $18. Rough edge 
is being offered at $31.25 to $31.50 and in a few in 
stances business has been reported down to $31. 


——eaeeaeeereree® 


New York. Local stocks are ample for current wants 
and dealers seem to be able to get what they need 
quickly from mills and transit shipments. While there 
are soft spots, the general situation is fairly satisfac- 


tory, and the improved building outlook will create 
some buying. 





Cypress. 


PPP DA IAA 


New Orleans, La. Improvement is steady, but still 
rather gradual than otherwise. Stocks are not un- 
wieldy, demand is well distributed and prices are rated 
firm. Mixed car trade shows the best improvement. 
The uppers have sold well nearly all along. Just at 
present there is a specially pronounced pick-up of call 
from the East. Car supply is giving some trouble, 
mills along the Southern Pacific having complained in 
some instances that they have found it very difficult 
to get cars during the last few days. 

PAPAP IDO 

Chicago. Demand continues steady and rather in 
excess of that in previous years, showing a positive 
gain throughout the Chicago district and the middle 
west. There has been an especially good call for shop 
lumber, and that sort of product at present is almost 
out of the market. Prices are well maintained and the 
situation may be summed up as satisfactory. 





Kansas City, Mo. The volume of trade is fair and 
prices continue firm all along the line. It is almost 
impossible to place orders for No. 1 common and lath. 
The mills are refusing this class of business. One and 
one-fourth and 2-inch shop also are extremely scarce. 
Demand from the factories is fair. Lineyard owners 
are the most active buyers now. They are calling for 
mixed cars. The dealers say that the cypress market 
never was in better condition. 





St. Louis, Mo. There was probably a greater volume 
of cypress business transacted last month than in any 
preceding March. On account of the prevailing fine 
weather the mixed car trade has been gradually grow- 
ing in volume, Reports from producing territory be- 
speak as strong a situation as has existed at any time. 





Baltimore, Md. The latest price lists on cypress 
show an advance of from 50 cents a thousand feet on 
box grades to $2.50 and $3 on Nos. 1 and 2 over the 
figures for last November, since which time there had 
been no change. This advance brings the price up to 
about $48.50 for Nos, 1 and 2 on carload lots, thé 
range for cypress by vessel cargo being about $5 lower. 
The advance indicates the prevailing tendency, which 
is determined by a more active inquiry and a larger 
demand. Demand on the part of builders is beginning 
to assert itself in an unmistakable manner, construction 
work having reached the stage where the use of cypress 
is called for. Other consumers, too, are in the market, 
and only the low grades of lumber are now lagging. 








VERLOGY SIRERD 


How They Talk. 
We have had a 5 M’ Yellow 


Strand 1%" rope in service for six years 
on one of our road engines, without a 
break, other than the cutting off of 
worn ends, and anyone familiar with 
our logging operation, which is a very 
difficult one, reaiizes what this service 
means —especially when they have had 
experience with other lines on a similar 
engine at similar work, where it called 
for a new line nearly every year, with 
the exception of one line, which gave 
us two years’ service. As a result of 
this experience, we bought a second 5' 
114" road line and it has now been in 
use two seasons, and we defy anyone 
to point out on it any appreciable signs 
of wear. Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
Madera, Cal. 


Years of careful thought and 
experiment makes it as nearly 
perfect a cable as can be evolved 
by the brain of man and the re- 
sourses of the world’s mineral 
wealth. 

Every Strand 
of the 

Powersteel Cable 


is made of imported steel wire 
of a tensile strength of from 
240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely 


flexible. 
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Stocks are large enough to meet current requirements, 
but they have not attained such proportions as to arrest 
the very gradual movement toward a higher range of 


values, 
—7mW-_—eeeeee 
New York. There is a firm tone to the market but 
big orders are not as plentiful as usual for this time of 
year. Car orders are frequent and furnish the most of 
new business. The local stocks take care of urgent 
business without difficulty, and while prices are con- 
sidered satisfactory, their strength is reported due more 
to control of the situation on the part of mills, than to 
any scarcity of stocks.» Consumers and retailers have 
little difficulty in getting their stocks promptly. Some 
new inquiry from Brooklyn sources sprung up last 
week, but is being handled carefully. 
~—o———eaowa 
Columbus, Ohio. The market is variable. Some re- 
port an advance and others report weakness, It varies 
with the section, An advance announced April 5 is 
expected to be maintained. 
OOOO 
Toledo, Ohio. The movement has not been so heavy 
as for some time, but there are no indications of weak- 
ness. Local dealers have bought heavily and stocks 
are well filled. There is a good yard demand for 
cypress, and it is only a question of days until it is 
thought buying will pick up again among the dealers. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The resumption of building has imparted 
some activity in the movement of shingles in all 
varieties. Red cedars are bringing $3.47 for clears 
and from $2.89 to $2.94 for stars, although it is stated 
that the movement for this product is not heavy as 
yet. White cedars are in fair request with prices firm. 
Lath are firm at previous figures and are expected to 
go higher, 








Minneapolis, Minn. The red cedar shingle market is 
more active on the demand side than on the supply 
side just now. The diminishing visible supply at the 
Minnesota Transfer, coupled with the increased demand 
from practically the whole Northwest, has tended to 
raise prices. Many settlers in this part of the country 
are building homes and the demand is giving the coun- 
try dealers a larger market than usual. With supplies 
low in most country yards they are attempting to get 
rush orders, but ear shortage and few shipments from 
the Coast work against very rapid movement of 
shingles. Prices have been firm at $3.39 for clears and 
$2.88 for stars. 

Kansas City, Mo. Some of the dealers have ad- 
vanced shingles 5 cents this week on desirable cars, 
but the increase has not become general. The market 
is very strong. Only about one-half of the shingle 
mills on the Coast are operating on account of bad 
weather and the inability to obtain logs. The mills 
in operation are having difficulty to obtain cars to 
ship their product. There has been a slight increase 
in the number of transit cars this side of the Cascade 
mountains but the demand is strong and desirable cars 
are sold generally as soon as the invoice is received. 
Dealers who did not warm up to an advance in the 
market have been caught short and are buying with- 
out much regard for prices, the question of delivery 
being the principal concern. It is almost impossible 
to place orders for shingles for immediate delivery. 
An inerease in the supply probably will avert a threat- 
ened famine but it is likely that there will be a ready 
market for all shingles that come from the West in 
the next month, at least. There is an increased demand 
for straight cars of lath. 

—eeeaeaee 

New Orleans, La. Cypress lath are sold in mixed or 
straight cars, supply being large enough for present 
demand. Some items of upper grade shingles are in 
low stock, The movement is of fair proportions only. 

—_— eee 

Tacoma, Wash. Trade has been a little slow in tak- 
ing hold of red cedar shingles at advanced prices. 
The market is firm, however, with very fair inquiry 
and stocks light both at the mills and in transit. Quo 
tations to the East are $1.90 to $1.95 for stars and 
$2.30 to $2.35 for clears. Cars are very scarce. 


———oOE—ernCeaeee~s 


Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are in better de- 
mand this week, particularly for immediate shipment, 
and prices are strong, but owing to the scarcity of 
cars, very few shipments can be made. Transit lines 
are well sold out and many mills on the Coast have 
no storage facilities and have been forced to close 
down until they can get ears. 

Boston, Mass. Some holders ask $3.50 for cedar 
extras. In a few instances lots of choice extras are 
held at $3.70. The market for lath is not yet active 
and prices are barely steady. For 15<-inch the general 
asking price is $3.85 to $3.90, but at these prices trad- 
ing is light. As high as $4 is being asked. For 1\%- 
inch prices range from $3.45 to $3.50, with a limited 
amount of new business. 

SOB 

Buffalo, N. Y. With new shingles in by lake in two 
or three weeks the present stock may last through. 
Prices are stiff and demand is good. 

Columbus, Ohio. Shingles demand is steady and 
sales are large. Lath are slightly stronger. ; 





Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles moved up to $3.68 
-during the week. The trade is now almost wholly 
dependent upon ‘the transient supply, as coast ship- 
ments are slow in coming through. The transient 
supply is not large and dealers expect further advance. 
White cedar shingles have begun to move in much 
bettegwhape, and are selling readily at $3. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Coopers are still looking for work and oc- 
casionally receiving an order for kraut and pickle barrels, 
but not enough to keep their shops occupied, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on trade conditions. Little or no 
trade from the packing houses, oil refineries or varnish 
factories. The effect of the election going for the 
‘“wets’’ is likely to stimulate the demand for beer staves 
and heading, although it is rather late in the season. 
Slack stock is still very quiet, with occasional orders for 
No. 1 28%- and 30-inch elm staves and the fairly good 
demand for white ash butter tub staves and hoops. 


No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 





8 RS Serer ee rT ee 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
Say ee een re rr 9.00 





No. 1, 


No. 2, 28'4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 


No. 1, 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

Oe ers ee ere ee 06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

aR a IT, SEEN E RSE RE aE Bare ee No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
es, ks EN IO So s.0, toe rade e 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Vatent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half harrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Ifickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
REICHORY BOOM POS, POP MM. .e oo. cccrccccas No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to B85 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 50 
Ten-Pound ROOM DATTEIS, 2... o..c0ccavorwccers 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
I IE, PIII 6:13:56 /0-0010: 0.06. 4:08 Wits 0-0 37 to 38% 
a rere aera eae ere .42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M........... 4.75 to 5.00 
eee 30.00 Nominal 
BIE Mia. 476 so soak a tad 10 4, 60 A hao No demand 
er ee ee eae ee ree 10.00 to 11.00 
og, ee ee ee ee 1.00 to 1.12% 
I a 5 h0 20 4:6:6 050s eC enea worded enews 85 to 90 
ee I Es oc coc ccccwn acne cer amay .75 to .80 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is no stir in slack cooperage 
stock and there is not likely to be until the apple crop 
is out of danger. Prices are very low, so that the eut 
will be light, some timber owners finding that they can 
better afford to wait a while. 


Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED—AN ORDER CLERK 
Sash and doors. One who could if necessary take full 
charge entering, corresponding, buying. Plan experience 
preferred, not necessary. Location Chicago. 
Address “LE. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 

A practical man that knows central territory trade thor- 
oughly, and fully capable handling correspondence. Give 
full particulars first letter and salary wanted. 

Address “LL. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED IN 
Chicago or vicinity by order clerk. Eight years’ experience 
in billing, detailing and buying millwork. Can also estimate 
from plans. Now employed in Chicago. Please state salary. 
Address “L. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Young man bookkeeper thoroughly familiar with the lumber 
business. Can also do stenographie work. 

Address “TL. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
Five years’ experience. Now employed; desires change. 
Object, salary. Address 
“L. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































$100 PER MONTH AS A STARTER 
Secures service of a first class bookkeeper and an all around 
office man. Al references. Age 26, single. At present em- 
ployed. Address “L. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper ; reliable, competent, young married man, expe- 
rienced in yellow pine mill office, wishes employment. High- 
est references from present employers. Leaving account 
mill cut out. Address. J. E. COOK, ~ 

Care G. C. Goss Lumber Co., Kennard City, Tex. 


WANTED-—IN CHICAGO OR VICINITY 
Position, May 1, by Al shipping clerk, or foreman, lumber, 
sash and door and millwork business. 

Address “L. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY A FIRST CLASS 
Saw mill superintendent; a good reliable man; a No. 1 me- 
chanic of years’ experience. Would prefer Florida, but will 
accept position elsewhere. Address 
“L. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLER WANTS POSITION 
As mill superintendent. Had complete charge of mill cut- 
ting over one hundred thousand daily; best of references. 
Address “L. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-SAW MILL AND COAL BUSINESS. 
I will take the output of mill and furnish 200,000’ of logs 
at mill ready to saw. A snap for the right party. Must 
sell, as other business tukes my time, 
E. E. HOOKER, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 




















| Too fate To Classify 








WESTERN PINE FACTORY PLANK. 
We have 4 million ft. 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 shop and 
better which will move in May, June and July. If interested, 
write. Address “L. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CENTRAL MACHINERY COMPANY. 
3111 So. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

We have just purchased from the Milwaukee Electric Rail 
way & Light Co., six complete power plants, a part list of 
the material we mention below: 

Boilers. 
9—Galloway boilers, 225 H. P. each, 160 Ibs. 
4—Campbell & Zell water tube boilers, 350 H. P. each. 
1—Heinie water tube boiler, 350 H. P. 
2—66”x16’ triple riveted butt strap boilers. 
6—66”x16’ horizontal tubular boilers, 135 Ibs. 
Engines. 
4—MclIntosh & Seymour horizontal tandem compound en 
gines, 11”x19”x15”. 
1—22”"x40"x42” tandem compound Vilter Corliss engine. 
1—18”x42” Allis Corliss engine. 
1—18”x42” Weisel & Vilter engine. 
3—18”"x60"x16” Westinghouse engines. 

We also have a large number of feed water heaters 
pumps, condensers, belting, piping ete. Write us for com 
plete list. CENTRAL MACHINERY CO., 

3111 South Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED 
Lumber, coal and planing mill business in good town in cen- 
tral Indiana. Address “L. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














BARGAIN. 
1 J. A. Fay & Egan 6x24 planer and matcher. 
1 J. A. Fay & Egan self feed rip table. 
1 J. A. Fay & Egan swinging cut-off saw. 
1 J. A. Fay & Egan emery knife grinder. 
1 Turning lathe, 10 ft. swing. 
1 Circular saw sharpener, 7 to 70” saws. 
picket pointer from 1% to 5” wide. 

64 ft. 2 9/16 turned shafting. 

1 Sturtevant double exkaust fan. 

Counter, shafts, hangers, pulleys, bitts, knives, saws, 
everything complete for running above machines. Machinery 
all in good shape, practically good as new. F. O. B ears 
Osborn, Ohio, $500. S. M. POWERS & SON, 

Osborn, Ohio. 


_ 





TIMBER WANTED 


In exchange for first class Washington, D. C., income prop- 





erty worth $125,000. Address 
“L. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 


1 14x20 Atlas L. H. side crank engine. 

1 66x16 Atlas tubular boiler and stack. 

1 Dean double acting No. 4 pump. 

1 No. 10 National feed water heater and connections. 

1 No. 14 Allington & Curtis cyclone dust collector. 

1 50” Sturtevant exhaust fan. 

1 Hoyts No. 19 matcher and side heads. 

1 8S. A. Woods 14” matcher and heads. 

1 9” 4 side moulder. 

1 No. 2 Fischer band resaw and 5 saws. 

1 Byrkits patent lath machine. 

1 Greenlee Bros. seif-feed rip saw. 

1 iron frame swing cut off saw. 

1 S. A. Woods 24” automatic knife grinder. 

1 No. 2 Emery grinder. 

L Covels No. t6 resaw grinder automatic. 

1 Phoenix band saw swage. 

3,000 pounds 2 15/16” snafting and couplings. 

12”, 2 15/16” hangers. 

150 feet 14%” new rubber hose. 

3 50 gallon oil tanks. 

New and 2nd hand belting, and galvanized exhaust pipes. 
Wood split pulleys, various sizes. Shimer side heads. 
Knives, vise, anvil, portable forge and various tools. 

36 2-wheel lumber buggies. 

GREER-WILKINSON LUMBER CO., Michigan City, Ind. 








A PLANT WE ARE DISMANTLING CONTAINS 
The following machines: 
54” standard Mershon band resaw with some saws. 
6” 6 roll Preble planer and matcher. 
Bryket sheathing lath machine. 
Fay automatic cut-off saw. 
automatic grinder for band resaws. 

1 10” 6 roll 4 side Glencoe pianer and matcher with 
heads. 

1 30”x14” Fay Timble surfacer and sizer and other mia- 
chines. 

We offer these at~-bargain prices. 
formation. Get our stock list. 

HMARRIS MACHINERY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARS. 


eee ee 


Ask for prices and in- 





10 4/4 mill cull poplar. 

5 4/4 No. 3 common poplar. 

3 4/4 No. 2 common poplar. 

6 4/4 No. 1 common poplar. 

3 4/4 clear sap poplar. 

1 4/4 poplar box boards, 13 to 17”. 

1 4/4 poplar box boards, 8 to 12”. 

1 4/4 No. 1 & panel poplar, 24 to 27”. 

1 4/4 No. 1 & panel poplar, 26 to 32”. 

1 4/4 No. 2 & panel poplar, 18 to 26”. 

2 5/4 ist & 2nd poplar, 15 to 17”. 

5 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 common poplar. 

2 4/4 Ist & 2nd oak, 16” & up wide. 

2 4/4 Ist & 2nd oak, 6” & up wide. 

2 4/4 Ist & 2nd oak, 10” to 16”, 12’ basswood. 
> 4/4 No. 2 common & better 12’ basswood. 
3 4/4 No. 2 common & better 10 to 16’ basswood. 
10 4/4 No. 2 common & better soft maple. 

2 6/4 No. 2 common & better maple. 

2 16/4 No. 1 common & better maple. 

3 4/4 No. 2 common & better birch. 

2 5/4 No. 2 common & better birch. 

5 4/4 No. 2 common & better beech. 

5 4’ No. 1 poplar lath. 

2 4/4 No. 1 common & better chestnut. 

10 4/4 sound wormy chestnut. 


This is a partial list of West Virginia hardwood that we 
wish to move. J. L. LYTLE LUMBER CO., 
1403 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE IN W. VA. 500 TO 1000 OR MORE 
Yellow poplar trees, from 24 in. diam. on the stump up (° 
6 ft. and over, to average about 3 ft. Distance from R. Ii 
not exceeding 2% to 3 miles. All virgin timber. Fer fu! 
details apply to SEAFORTH, P. O. Box 126, Greenup, Ky. 


WANTED-RAPID BOOKKEEPER 
Strictly high class. Wages $100. 
Address “L. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











_ WANTED-A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















